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PROFESSOR LEFS HEBREW GRAMMAR. 



Mr. Editor. — A Series of Articles .written bj the Baroa 
S^Jfestre de Sacy, and publislied in the Jonnnl des Spavans " 
for December, January, and Febraarj last, containing^ as it has 
appeared to me, much questionable^ if not palpably erroneouSy . 
matter, yon will oblige me by giving the following observations 
' a place in y.onr Joiiraal, as early as may be convenient* 

I am yonr humble servant 
Cambridge, June, \Q99» Samubl Lbb« 

Thb first paragraph which I shall notice, occurs in p. 721 iu the 
. article for December, 1628, where, speaking of the vowels, M* de* 
Saey says, 

Presque tons grammariens ont d€8igD€ cas trois ordret de voyelles 

par lea denominations de tongues, brives, et tris-brives ; roais ces d^no* 
mination.s repondant mal h lenr vf'ritable vaieiir. M. Lee a pr6fer€ les 
Booamer, 1^. v(mciUt pur/aite* ; ii^, voycLks unparjaUet ; ichiva et m 
nAttUmU* BC Sarcbi ifetx tervi des denomioations de Umgueg^ brhuf et 
iimi'brivu: il Dous semble, (adds he) que ce dernier nom prisente una 
idee faiisse, et qu'il e(kt mieux valii se serrir de celui de acsn-voye^. 

I object here to more things than one: Ist* no reason is given 

why I have departed from the usual nomenclatMre ; whereas a 
strong and injportant reason is given in my work : a reason with 
which the foreign reader ought to have been made acquainted. 
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2 Professor Lee s Hebrew Grammar • 



It is this : an^ one of the voweb deoominated by me perfect, ivill, 
wbeo followiog aoj comooaot^ conttitute a syllable to Hebrew 
orthography ;^ vbile, on the cootrary, every iiiiperfi»t vowel (as 
denomniated by me) foUowiof a eonsonant, will require the addf* 
tioD either of an accent or of another consonant to constitute such 
syllable.* I will not here detain the reader with a recital of 
the advantai^es derived! in accounting for the cha»iges of the vowels 
by !liesc considerations, but must refer him to the work itself. I 
wiil atiirm, however, that tlie^e ou^ht not to have bet n parsed over 
by a reviewer, unless he \^ ai» willing to impress on his reader that 
this novelty was unnecebsary. 

In the next place, M. de Sacy objects to the latter term used 
by M. Sarchi ; because, is be truly says, ce dernier nom pr^ 
sente nnc id^ lausse and then he proposes that nmuvcfeUei 
be snbstitiited for it. Illy remark is : the terms hng and $hort 
very imperfectly express the nature of these vowels ; and what is 
wor<^e, they lead the reader to suppose that something like the 
quantity of the Greeks and Latins is to be found in the Hebrew, 
which, however, does not exist ; hut as to the term semi-vowel, 
recommended by M. de Sacy, i cannot heip considering it as a 
perfect ahmrdity. A letter in our own alphabet may witli pro- 
priety'be termed a semi-vowel ; but how that which is not a letter, 
but a mark reprssenting a vowel sound only, can be called half 0 
ammI, I know not* If a vowel exists at all, I think it cannot be 
called Mf m vowel; there being no poinl of connexion between 
iCs »0CaUty, as far as I can ate, and the duration required for its * 
utterance. M. de Sacy's amendment of M. Sarchi, therefore, is 
in t})is pl»ce not only unfounded in the nature of the case, hut is 
unphilosophical and absurd. 

Ijiit this IS not ihe worst part of this paragraph. A little lower 
down, we inc tolH, in cuutradiction to Mr. Eh aid, ihdt sheva had 
better be caiied the sign of a vowel, to be pronounced as rapidly 
as possible : 

II aurait et§ plus eonforme it la v6rit6 de pr§senfer le fdklse xomme 
tent dans tous les cas, iojt ^U, Urmim ou qo^l oommeoee una syllabn 
compo!<ee» le signe de cette voydle pfouoacte aussi rapidement quo 

possible. 

I am very sure if either Mr. Ewald or myself had saui that tlie 
Arabic ^eztna, which is perfectly equivalent to Ihe sheva of the 
Hebrews at the end of a syllable, ougiit to be considered as a 
vowel, aud pronounced as a very short f, nothing would have ex- 
ceeded the contempt with which M . de Sacy would have treated 



* Mr. Ewiild, I see, iias made the same reinark, althmipti he has out 
adopted nom^QcUi,ure. — Kritische GramuiaUh. Uer iiebrai'schen 
Spracbe, p. 47. 

* So Mr. EwsJd, p. 48. 
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Professor Lee s Hebrew Grmmar. S 

the Mttitioo. Not to iositt on the noYelt^ of tfai» doctrine, I will 
affirm, tbiit the consequeace of adoptiDgit would be to make the 

ortbof^pby of the Hebrew, which is at present as regular aud 

simple as coiiM he wished, h M orse chaos than that of our own, 
or even the French, f.et the nader fli^itrc to himsplf a learner 
repeating the preterite tense only the Tibel conjugation of ■7P3 

tbut: *TQ9 (for J^Aj^AM^, .TTjaD Pikm4B, inij^D PHa- 

* ^o^ 

kMiUta, i^Tl^D PihikaiSH^f and so on^ and I tbiok he will im* 

■Mdiately come to the concluaion, that nothing further need bo 
added to show the absnrdity of tueb doetrine. With regard to 
the eliota when initial, M. it Sacy bimaelf cxempliiies it in tbio 
very paragraph, by the words sptilnm, Iampo, ftntteeiu; and in 
his Arabic Grammar, tome i. p. 39. by representing the words 
dites'vaus, se trainer, k'dWvous, s'trainer, not by marking the e as 
beint» short, but by lakifji: it out altogether ! And in p. 42. of the 
same work, he informs us from Mr. V;i?;sa!i, tfint the Maltese do 
actually tluis commence many of their words without sounding the 
Towel, although in these cases tlie written Arabic preserves a 
vowel. The practice is, therefore, that no vowel ii> heard, even at 
the comrnenceownl of n word ; which M. dc Sacy also exemplifies* 
by the words dean, Cthua^ Priam, Ptakmh. Why. then, it 
may be asked, should that, which manifestly is not a vowel, bo 
termed a very rapid onel Why should we give names to things 
which really do not exist in any case ; and above all, introduce 
the sound of h short vowel at the end of syllables, where neither 
nfcessity nor <»xafnple can be pleaded for doing so ? 1 have no 
hesitation, tlitK tore, in afhrinini?, that Mr. Ewald is perfectly right 
in this iu-si cUKc, uini hia it vit \M r, M. de Sacy, obviously wrong; 
and tijis not only in the article before us, but also in his Gram- 
maire Arabe, where this doctrine is first broached. The truth is, 
the aheva in Hebrew, as well as the gezma in Arabic, is a mark 
intended to show that in such place no vowel ought to appear, 
and to assure the reader that it has not been omitted by m i t ike. 

M. de Sacy asserts, in the same paragraph, (p. 722.) that Mr. Lee 
bas made no mention whatever of the applrcalion of \he substitutes 
of 8^va to otfiers besides the f?uttnr:i! letters. But ifi this M. de 
Sacy is mistaken. It is probable, indeed, that he has not read my 
Grammar throughout, and, therefore, that he has not nK t wiiii 
the passage. If, however, the reader will turn to p. 102. art. i60. 
I 3. he will fiud that a auOsiituU 0/ sheva is regularly used in 
Ibrming the absolute plursi of one dam of the segolale nouns ; 
viz. Dnp9. And again, at j». 223. ^ 14. he will find a brief notice 

ot their irregular usai;e. The reason of tluir having been tlinn 
formally mentioned ni ilie one instance, and only briefly louciit-d 
on in the other, originated in a belief which cannot be belter ex- 
pressed than in M. de Sacy*s own words: 
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4 Professor Lee's Hebrew Grammar. 

II 49it postiUb . . I <|lM, dant mrtainii cm, •llat'SB ibient uitvtdmtn 

tytUmatiquemeut ; maiii je coqjectm que Itt plUi 8ii1|Vtat«llMHe MMt^ . 

que des erreursde copistes. 

This will suffice on this subject. 

Again, in p. 727* it is affirmetl that T have omitted to make any 
mention of fhe euphonic dagesk. This is also a mistake. The 
subject is formally nieiilioned at p. 49. art. 118. under iis proper 
head. I hope M. do Sacy has not been willing to paiss over cer- 
tain particulars, and then to report lliem as wantirio;. 
There is one circumstance constantly adverted lu lu the whole 
tbe three vttieles under comideration ; and in none is this more, 
vottodly put than in p. 7S5. of the first* Here we are told, pie-f 
cjaclj k to 9hn Simon* 

Ce syst^me toutefois nVst pas aussi unlforme qu'un pourroit le* croiie 

si l*on ne cousultoit que les Bibles iniprim^es. II est plus compIiqu6 
dans piusieurs mamisrrits que dans d'autres, et it presente assez 
souvent des anomalies qui peui-etre ne soul dues qu'a des erreurs ou a 
des negligences des copistcs^ ou bien aus systones particuliers de 
^ueflques grammariens. 11 n'a |nis non plus atteiot parfiutement son but; 
rar tout \r mnTide salt que piusieurs Jnifs de divers pays, faisant usage 
de ia mdme Bible, prouonre cependant avec une telle diversity, qu'ils ne 
s'entendent pas reciproquemeuu U y a d'aiiieurs daub ce sysl^nie de$ 
'd^fiatUU asses graves, &e. 

Apain, at p. 727. speaking of the rejectiuu of tiie ^TIK letters, it is 
said : 

Ces anomalies sont en si grand nombre, et sujcties a tant d'exceptions^ 
qu'il est bien difficile d*imprimer dsns sa memoirs, d^une maoi^ 
presqoeabstraite, lesr^es qui soventik la reduireen systdme ; S^. que le 

»r^nn nombre d'pycep!ions ai!xquelles ces regies sont sujcttes, donnent 
lieu cie croire que les aiiteurs du syst^me de ponctuation ou de vocalisa- 
tiuu du texte riebreu de la Bible, ne s'etoient pas fait a eux-meuies des 
principes ,bien fixes, &c. 

Passages similar to these may be cited lirom M» de Secj's other 
nrticles of January and February, all teuduig to impress on the 
mind of the reader, that a considerable portion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures must be treated as perfeelly beyond tbe tench of. rule 

or principle, and be left as such. 

For my own part, however, I must think differently. Dithcul- 
ties there are, I know ; but these, I believe, are no greater than 
thost' n liich are to be found in any other lungviage: uor will it 
avail any tlnng to talk of the differences to be found in the IVl^s. 
ajid printed- editions of the Bible. Every cue knows, since the 
labors of Kennicolt, De Rossi* Mascb, Van der Hooght, and others^ 
that these differences are slight ; that they very seldom affect either 
the sense or the grammar of any passage ; abd further, that nn 
extended knowlege of tbe analogy of tbe language has enabled us 
to pronounce at once, whether many of them are errors of the 
copyists, or to be ascribed to the original writers. As to the 
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Professor Lee's Hebrp» Grammar. 5 

•ytCtet of Ibe difimnt grammarians biving vffieeted tlie text in ' 
• any instance, I more Iban doubt; because I know ai a fact, tbat 

Jewish grammars very rarely, if ever, attempt to set up any sys- 
tem. The Mic^ilo! of Ktmchi, as every one knows who has seen 
It, is a mere collection oi facts : n«r docs the DTHj^K njTD of De 

Balmes, whicb baa been tbongbt to be ooe of the boldeat works 

that has appeared, venture much fitirthef. The elder grammarians 
1 have not seen, hut it is likely they were still more simple; and 
this seems to be placed beyond all doubt, by \he artless matter 
and arrangement of the Masora. It may be allowed, too, that the 
pronunciation of the Jews in different parts has differed, and does 
so still, without making the inference, that this must have intro- 
duced either variety or confusion into the text or grammar of the 
Hebrew language. A Yorkshirenan^ for example, will pronounce 
the text of his Bible ? enr differantiy from a native of M kidletex : 
but it will not hence follow, that he uoderstaDds it dilfereatly ; or 
that if he had to make out a written copy, be would not make it 
out corrpctly in every respect* M. de Sacy't reasoning on this 
subject, tlierefore, seems to me to be groundless and out of place, 
li, indeed, Mr. Ewald or myself can discover principles generally 
prevkdling in the Hebrew and its sister dialects, whicli t< iid to 
reduce the auomalies found m former grammarians, 1 cannot be 
brought to think with M. de Sacy tbat ibis is a work of superero- 
gatioo. The facts collected by Kimchi, Buxtorf, and others, are 
truly valuable, both to the student and the grammarian ; but it 
must be eztrsmelv unphilosophical to argue, aa M. de Sacy has 
done, that these facts ought barely to be stated, but never re« 
duced to general principles* This would be to swell grammars 
with rules adapted to particular examples only, and then to con- 
front these with hosts of pKceptions ; wliich woidd indeed establish 
the difficulties recounted by M. de Sacy, but never remove one 
of tlieiii. M. de Sacy has himself, however, generally taken this 
course in his Grammaire Arabe, allbough iie has occasioTially 
indulged in explaining his rules ; and perhaps it is more on tins 
ground, than anjr other, that he has been induced so frequently to 
reprobate the philosophy of Mr. Ewald and myself. I do not mean 
to insinuate, however, by this, that either Mr. £wald or myself Is 
always right in the philosophy offered, or M. de Sacy always 
wronin^ : \\]\ I contend for is, that the endeavor to combine in 
general prim iplcs the rules foimd to prevail in any language, is ' 
the proper business of ilie grammarian. And I will afiirni, that if • 
M. de Sacy bad been endued by nature with powers for genera- 
lization etiual to those of Mr. Ewald, his Grammaire Arabe, 
.which presents scarcely any thing mort: than au elaborate coliec- 
tbn of examples arranged under particular rules,, would have pre- 
sented a woirk Infinitely .more valuable to the learner, and more 
mdltable to the compiler than it now does. But I object to 
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6 Professor Lee's Hebrew Grammar. 

M. d«'8ai)j*iit«teiiiciiti Is I deny that ^ny sadi aaoMlietof 
ponctaation, graamar^ &c. eaiat» aa he to roandly asaertt; and I 
will maintain, that the Hebrew Grammar is more simple and' re* 

gular, than that of the Arabic, the Greek, the Latin, or even the 
French ; and that the text of the Hebrew Bible itself has come 
down to us in a state much nearer to its original one, tlian any 
ancient book which M. Me Sh( y c^n name. 1 object, therefore, 
both tu the facts and the phiio;>(>j>hy of M. de Sacy ui this in- 
stance; and until ar«;unients more cogent tlian any to be found 
in these articles are produced, aud facts less questionable advanced, 

I shall continue to do so* 

Having dwelt thus far on the first article of M. da Sacy, let us 
now proceed to the second, i. e* to the Journal of January, 1S29* 
The first subject I shall now notice is, M« de Sacy's objection to 
mj method of treating the nouns termed segolate; at which I am 
the more surprised, because it will })erhaps be impossible to choose 
one more cnnformnble with that recommended by himself. The 
reader will be aware that tlirse nouns occasionally present them- 

selvea in the forms of i6d. Obo* ID^D. &c. ISDi ^D. MSD, &€. 
pTT. Y^Tly 'ip7rr, Ac, tthp, ^^^tlP' WTp>&c,: these are the facts. 

M. de Sacy, after objecting to my arrangement, proceeds : 

II vaurlruit beaucoup mieux se burner a exposer les faits^ en r^unisant 
les cas individueU par groupeSy autant que faire se jieut. 

Now, in my grammar, these several forms are classed together, and 
the several accidents stated, in order to show the learner how 
they ure found in tlie plural numbers masculine and feminine, 
in and out of the s»ate of construction, and with the several 
pronouns; and uht n (onnd in the feminine gender, or in the state 
of construction ; but not in the dual number, as M. de 6acy says; 
for this reason, because they are never found in it. It cannot be 
to the arrangement, tfaereforcy tliat de Sacy objects : no, it is 
to the supposition offered by me afler Schroeder and otherSf that 
the aegol, introduced between the second and third radical letter, 
has beeu introduced for the sake of euphony. M. de Sacy's worda 
are, 

'Je ne sais si je me fais illusion, mais il me semble que tout cet <cha» 
^udage« dont M. Lee n'est pas rinventeur, n'est fait que pour ramener 

atitant que possible les mots primitives h I'ctat de monosylhbe, et 
peui-crre anssi pour remlre phis facilement laison des than^tmens de 
voyeiles qui ont lieu quand on veut tormer de ces uonis. . , , 11 est 
^tMH que t«iiphma€f i lafveUe on a reeours pour justifier cis trttHsmuta^ 
tions de mute en make, puis en mike, de aifr en i^er, puis en sifer, n'est 
all^gu6e que fauted'une meilleure raison; car it n*est pas plus difficile 
*de prononcer auilc que ^'^nard, et UHflp f^McAt, &c» 

1 will only remark, that I think tins exceedingly unworthy of the 
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Profesaot Lee's Hebrew Grammar. 7 

learaiof of M. de Sacj« A TOweU apparently euphoniet bu eer« 
tainly been introducea, asl bad said : yet be affirms tbat it can 
be taid on grounds no better than conjecture ! — ** Enfin, qu* aii lieu 

de marclier ainsi de supposition en supposition 1" But, migbt it 

not be answered, that on this Tiiode of proceeding, hh own Gram- 
maire Arabe, no less lliaii the tiirf e tomes of ftis ( hrestomalliic, 
18, the one half at least, nothing but a tissue oi tdiijecture: and 
tbat tbe learned jmthor of both ought to have cotitiiied liiniself 
Solely to the exljibiuou of lads, and nut to have had recourse to 
supposition after supposition ? But I will not dwell on matter so 

childish as this : I will allow, too, that TJ^D male might have been 

pronounced without the euphonic rowel, Iind the Hebrews thought 

jiioper to do so, just as well as "TTJ uard, or DlC/p kfi9cJU; and 

• • • • 

that the - same eopboole vowel might also, have been added to 
W*X WStJ, ise, ; but tbe fiict is, it is not found so. I will add» 



however, that this is nevertheless contrary to the general usage of 
both tbe Hebrew and Arabic languages, which avoid the concur- 
Mce of two qoieecent lettera after a vowel, as M« de Sacj very 
well knows. But when he says tbat this system has been adopted 
in order to reduce the primitite noon to a monosylbble, I must 
again object ; becanse the lact of the case is, the noun appeared as 

a nonosyllable in the forms ti^> Ste* before the lyitem 

bad been recurred to by me. That thearrangeiiieiil has been adopted 
to assist the memory, there cau be no dout>t ; but this is just what 
M> de Sacy has leoommended* I cannot help treating bin objec- 
iiow, therefore^ in this phue as quite beneath himself, and perfectly 
childish; and because the arrangement given exhibits the pure 
lacts of the case> and not so much as one supposition, to which 
the learned Baron can withhold his assent, unless he will be 
bardy enough to maintain tbat two qoiescents may regularly follow 
one vowel in Hebrew. 

The next subject I shall notice is M. de Sacy's doctrine respect- 
ing some of the species of ibe Hebrew conjugation. This is given 
at p. 17. io his remarks on tbe Grammar of M. Sarcbi: 

Si 1* on admettolt cette nomenclature, (says M. de Sacy,) il y auroit 
en Uebreu une lurme verbaie prjimiive ^^B, troi& iorme:) veibales deri- 

vtoy bjpd» ^^1^7 ^^ySf^f ^ forme primitive, ainsi que les deux 

premiss formes d6riv6et, seroieot soscepttbles de la distinction en 
voU active et voix passive ; les voix passives de hyB* ^9 et b^ySTft 

seroient bj^pli et bS]fDn* ^ trwUmc forme deriv4e a^ani emntkUe- 

U ttm riflUhip il ^toit nature! qu* elle ne fiit point susceptible de 
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doooer aaiaaance ^ une Toii pMtite • . . Je sais que, d*apr^ Tanaiogie 
de la laogue Arabe, on pa«it cootaster i ]» fonm U cafwllirapri- 

lif «0v iHURve ; fRott cela ai pen impaiiatU ; et puisque lea formaa 
OyS^ et ^yyp\} ont iDcontettablament leur voiz passive, i1 me 

sembie trdt-oaturei do conaiderar cmmm ftu^it bj/Qt^ %^ 

f^c^ quM edUformt ne puim iin Himamie guelauefois de ut uMge, 
MMa 4au tVny M. Ewald oa ranrde la ngni&catioo paasive de 

t^^^ que eomm um dhiatum de sa destiaation primitive, et peut-lttt 

• » 

raUoB. 

The only qneatimis I shall moot here, will be reapectiiig the forna 
or apedea termed ntphhal and ^$Qnn hithpilhel. M. de Sacy 

seems here to baFe no doubt that the species is the passive 

form for though be thinka with Mr. Ewald that it might he 

true that this is a deviation from its primitive destination. What 
thia primitive destination night have been, howet er, neither he nor 
Mr. £wnld haa told na.* It la very estraordioary» I think, that 
M«.de Sacy ahonid have passed over the renmrka made on thb 

* Mr. Ewald, indeed, says, p. 191. '^Ein dem einfachen Stamm vor^ 

geBctztes 2 hat reflexive Beaeutung,*' &c. ; and at p. S02. be says much the 
aame of the hithpahel form : and in both c^^e9 he afterwards affirms, the 
passive sigoification,'to which these forms are subject, must have grown out 
of tins reflective power. There are cases, however, in wbieh both have 
complements in the sense of the objective case, which should saem to 
take the place of the word ssjf(sich) which he supplies in these cases; 
hut here he suppliea a preposition^ aa in bn^Ttlf I<ev. nv. 46. which 

he translates, ffh rich thm erhen. But here we have OrT^n^jirn 

OS^Xjb Orilt where the fur tick must surely be displaced by 

py^l^ far your cibitfrfWi unless this verb has three complementary ad- 

juncts, which I should think improbable. On my system it might be 
translated : and ye thall becomi jmwmsim^ tkem for your childrm. Thia 
is the force which the equivalent Arabic forms have ; and as the Ara- 
bians see nn such purely reflective power in these cases, nor any thing 
like a departure from the true one in forming a passive voice; and 
further, as no difficulty is in any case e](perimed by viewing these 
forma as they do, I cannot help believing that their View is we true 

one. The German werden, the English lo hfcome, and the Persian 

or ^Jkj^^f when construed with other verbs, seem to me to give the 

precise force of these Uebiew forms. But we have nothing leflective in 
these combinations. 
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•object in my Hebrew Grammar; and the more so, a* some jrreat 
mistakes made in his Grammaire Arabehave there bt i d pointed oiU 
by mc: I mean in pp. 122. 125-6. The truth, however, appears 
to be* that M. de Sacy has du adequate notion whatever oi the 
ml force of these foriiit. According to the Arabian graraimnans, 

these forms involve what is termed a ic^Uxo. (st;e luy Hebrew 
Grammar, p. 121-2.) and intimate the accidental, not any habi- 
tual impression made on the agent of the verb ; as, in the exam* 



plei, j^Ssa ^'Ji\ CLj^y^ ^ <Ae gk$§, tmd it bk- 

CAMS BBOKBN. j^SjS dj^jmS i broke the WfUii, 

and U BBCAME brokem. So that this asjUx^, or participially 

^jUxo (not 2^Ux«9 as Jif« de Sacy erroneously writes it), can- 

not in any way eorrespood to the term pasdee, as used in European 
gmmmarsy or as M. de Sacy has erroneously interpieted it in 
the passages alluded to. The truth is, a chaiige of circumstance in 
the agent, and a subjection to the action of the verb, is solely 
and purely the force of these forms in the Arabic ; and to this 

the togo, or become, which is vsed in forming wbat hate 

been called posisfle eerfts in the Persian, and tbe UU> to go, used 

in a similar \xi\y in the Hindustani, are perfectly equivalent. That 
the same is not the case with both tiie 713^1 and '7VBHr\ of the 

Hebrew, no one will, lam sure, doubt for one moment, who will 
take tbe trouble caidnUy to examine a few passages iu wbich 

those forms occur. From these considerations, will appear, as I 
have shown in my Grammar,* the real difference between tbe 

participial passive form of blilB or kal» and the past participial 

form of b!^^ : tbe one will imply kabii generally, tbe otber an 

accidti^l:il change in the character of the juison or thing subject 
to the intiuence of the verb. The iustanceis 1 have givtn in exeni- 

plihcation of this are* b^'^ ^ ^^^^ planted, i. e, remaining iu 

that state ; and, in nipbbal bpip) YS ' (which has become) 

p/flwfei/, i.e. which has been subjected tothis'action accitltiU.illY : so, 
RVT 'yO^ Vi^b : SiyiJ SO^^^D SanbaUat had hired him, becaute 

ke WM am kireUng, Neb. vi. 12, 13 : and OTT^l 



» Page 125, &c. 
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those who art (habitually) /«//, are (occasionally) hired for bread, 
1 Sam. ii. 5. TJie ^^BTV} (orm, sigoifies, as I have stated, (p. 12 1 .) 

lint, i0 «r he§ame, tbtl wbieb th« pri/rnilife wofd signifiei ; as, 

he became poUuted ; ptHA*!* he became eirong ; tW^H/ 

h€ beeamic reds or, if the context require it, he made hmeelf «a, 

reflectively ; or, was made passively. So in Arabic, c^jJlXi ^xj^t 

I corrected him, and he become corrected. The hithp^he! form is 
not, therefore, "essentieliemeiit retiechi," nor any thin„: like it ; 
nor ib the niphhal, in its real character, a passive eitlier ot kal, or 
of any other species of the Hebrew conjugation ; but both may, as 
the context shall require, be translated by us, either as being pas- 
sive or reflective; because the reul foice of these forma will slf- 
•ify eHhcr the one or the other of theiCi just as the respective 
nominatives and subsequent context shall require. In this sense, 
therefore, niphhal and bithp^hei will have either the same, or very 
nearly the same force ; and this will be found on an extended 
inquiry to be the fact : rind it is worth while to remark, that in the 
Syriac and Chaldaic, in w hich wp have no form rorrespouding with 
uiphhai, weiiave a form with ilK preiixed, which particle is identi- 

cat with the /irt of the Hebrew hithpithel. To these the tbrms Jjia? 

and JjuCii of the Arabs are very nearly allied, both in sense ;uid 

form ; and are described b^ the native gmmmariaus as involving a 

xe^lkKO or aubjectiau^ as already noticed. 
To coDtlnde, on this subject. Nothing can exceed my surprise, 

that a person so learned in Arahir, as de Sacy certainly is, should 
neither in these ;iriit l('--, nnr vrit in hiss Grain tnaire Arabe, ever have 
attempted to deveiope the reai character nt liieso torins. That 
M. Sarchi, or Mi. Ewald, should have omitted to do this, is what 
might have been expected ; because it is probable that neither 
of them has access to original works on Arabic grammar; 
but that M. dc Sacy should not only have made this omission in 
every case, but also have neglectod to notice it when made both 
by Mr. Lumsden and myself, is truly marvellous I My argument is: 
it la highly probable that the Hebrew forms correspond in sense 
with those similar to them in the Syriac, Chaldaic, Ethiopic, and 
Arabic. The Arabiafis tell ns liow thev nnderstand theirs ; and, 
on comparison, we tind that the Syrians, Chahieans, i*Uliioj>iiin«, nnd 
Hebrews, have certainly ascribed the same powers to theirs. Now, 
I ask, can any thing short of eitiier perveritatri>s or a deteruiiuation 
never to depart from the paths of custom and of ignorance, induce 
any writer to eloie his oyeaog^uast drcumatnnces such at these ? 
The next aubject I shall notice la, Jf • de Sacy*s method of dis- 
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alill, that iht groiitid t&tm of the wwth i$ nolhinf Mn tliMi a 
noun of one form or other; ind that the Hebrtw graiBtDarmii9» 
David Kimcbi^ aad Da. Bahiica» have laid the Mune thing. If. dc 

Sacy remarks, 

II (Mr. Lee) appuie ce paradoxe sur rautoritc de Kimchi, qui ne dit 
rien de semblable; car autrr cltn e est de dire, comme ce grammarien 
Hebreii, que les verbes vicnntni des nomg, et qu« le nom est comme ie a)rps, 
at Is v«r6f eomme Cmetidgtdf ou da dire oomma M. Lee, que le verbe n'eac 
rieo qu' uo iioia> que la troiii^c pcrsoooe du aiogulter du pr€t6rit da 

veibe simide namroi ^ half eat toqjaura ua aom primitif de Tuae dea 
fomea ^t^, ou 'TpD, et que puur le pr^nt (eu aorttte), le food de 

ce temps est un nom flu fiombre tits noins j rnuitifs qui cnt pour signe 
characteristique le scgol,et de Tuoe (les tormes "fpBy *lp^ ou *Tpt). Dans 
be eysteey l'imp6ratif aaiai eat un nom . . . et il ne &at pas oublier 
que cea pfCtendna noma primitifa *7p9, *Tp3, 1pD» ne aont que lea etda» 

iiom d'un esprit systematique, de^quelles on pcut dire, qwid gratis 
ftri^r, graitt negttur, D*aillaurf, si les temps personnels du Yorbe 
i^toient dans la r6alite que de^ nonis joints i des pronom8»pourquol tous 

lesi Temps, tous les modes n'auroieni-ifs pas pris pour base le mSme nora ? 
Pourquoi le nom qui, dans te preterit, forme ia trutsi^mc personue du 
singulier, n'auroit-il pas conserv6 sa forme dans toutes les personnes du 
mdme temps, et de VSH) par esemple^ auroit-oa fait j^^Bn ^ C*en est 

assez sur cctie doctrine." 

This i& making short work of it, truly. But let us see how all 
this is founded : and first let us review the sentiment of Kimchi on 
this subject. In the Michlol, fol. 3rd verso, we have, SVI^KI 

bysn >3 bv^b DTip mrw >d r6nm ahv^n prrpi 

I first proceed to write thecbapterou rhe grammar uf verbs, alihough 
u noun precedes the verb: for the verb proceeds from the noun. 
And they say that the **nammU09 ike body, the subject of 4Ueidmi : 
but tkgi tk€ perb ta tke accident.** (Gramm . p. 1 890 1 repeat the 
whole passage»ia order that no mistake may arise as to the sentiment 
,of this gnmmarian»and, as it should seem, of others also, who had 
preceded him. Now, M. de Sacy thinks that it ia one thing to say 
all this, and another that tlie verb is nothing more than a noun 
with a pronoun altaclied to it. I answer, if M. de Sacy meaos 
that Kitnohi has nut delivered his •^riitun* nl m rxHcfly tlie worda 
which 1 have used, he is perfectly ri^hi; and 1 cerlainly do not 
intend to argue such a question with him oraoy otitermau : hut I 
will coutend that 1 have correctly advanced tbeaentimentof Kimchi^ 
and that he did intend to inculcate - the doctrtoe> via. that noons 
prteent Ifta bo^^ or ground frrm on which the verb is constmated ; 
^at the atoan receives the accidents whereby the verb ia Inmied; 
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•nd that tW ferb itself, wbeii:to liOTed, mmj be leimed tbe •bei' 
dent, and the nwnt the body <or root : aad, I will ftiither naiiiteiB, 
that if Kimchi did not mean this, there is no ineaning wbattver 
' discoverable in what he has aaid. Again : foK KSCp verso, jTT 

w Minv ito? Itim imn 1D3 t3w 
.•o Df* Dwim w 'inn incn 'dart '^unsn to 

XWn \0 ^^IWT* £11019, may Qod giim ikee imUiUgence, that 
mmm$ are 0/ tW0 M&rU : of $me the mmmU didiieed from the verb, 
or the verb from ittM Seubemp Simeenp Zeb^hm^ where themmm 

U iediaeed from the verb. In DaTTt JWH. pnx, TTIf aod 
the like* tbe verb b deduced Irom the noun. He adds, WW W 

TO m3 i?M ^ur© nw ^jnsn p noj w d.^:; 
D^nm t^nn yv ">w 'br^n niDn "ns did '193 'ntw 'i:^^ 

art nouiut, however, which are Jiume& oj Ihin^s, which 
ore meUher deduced from verbe, nor are verbs deduced fro ni than ; 
as, Wky nVK, Ac. And again, fol. under the form of the 

preterite b:^^, lie says, Vb D HT ^pC^D nHAT W 

•ron ^3«n Vh WW jn^ VBPT. Jllfw U a verbainoun 

of this form: as, Ps. v. 5. and Deut. xvi. 3. And in the same 
page, speaking of tbe preterite of the form he says^ OBSfl 

iVTg 'pfm 165 '^TJ nt bpHttO to^Wn. Andtheverbainomns 
of this form are, V^TJ. jiajj, &c. Extracts from what he has 
aaid under tbe form bj^^, in tbe same page» will lie found in my 

Grammar, p. 1()8, lu the note. Now, I say, if Kimchi did not moan 
to affirm that llie noun is the root of the verb in the first extract, 
and to show in the others that uo form of verb occurs to 
which a noun of a similar form is not to be found (I mean in kal), 
and hence to inculcate that in everjf can tbe noun is the body or 
root, and the verb the accident; it is quite out of my power, and 
I think of that of M. de Sacy himself to say, why Kimchi has thus 
expressed luniself. It will not be necessary to cite De Balmes on 
this subject, because no objection has been made relating to him ; 
and perhaps I may now say, that is enough on this euMect^ 
**C'en est assez," A c. 

The iicAl objecliuii is to the form of tbe present, or what M. de 
Sacy term s the aorist. I had stated ilmt one or oiher of tbe 
foms ^\pB$ TjjS or 1^ will be found to be the ground form of 

this tens*', and ibat these are forms of the segokte. noipn. Tlse- 
objectiou is : in this system, the imperative also is a noun ; and 
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llMt it ought not to bp fbrgotten, that time pnhmdt4 piniitif« 
■piiM Igd* tve Dotliiiif MM Ibm cfatMet of • 

theorizing imaginaUon. To the first I answer, 1 see no reason 
why the imperative of a verb nugUt not be a oouo, especially at 
we occasionally find the verbal noan or infinitive of tbe form of. 

iSpB used imperatively ; as, 'fhn go, Jer. ii. 2 ; "itott^, observe, 

Deut. V. 12 : for if the verbal nopn was pronounced with energy, at 

Schroederus has judiciously remarked, it could !)ot be understood 
in any other sense, than that of giving a commaod. M. de Sacy, 
therefore, need not have been surprised at this. In the next place, 
tbe forms *tpB, *Tj^> and *TgB are not creatures of the imagiaa' 

tioB, bat are fmind both at Douns, and as the imperatives^ as well 
as inJiniHve or verbal uouns used in tbe State of construction. It 
would be a work of supererogation to exemplify a thing, of which 
every tyro in Hebrew is well arqnnintedj but I doubt wlicther 
anv sort of proof woulci sutlicc to convince my learned reviewer. 

The last question on this subject is, why is not the form of this 
noun, if it be such, preserved through its proper tense, i. e. why 
does in the third person masc. of the preterite becooie 

m^n, and not FS'^SiTl of tbe aecoiid I I reply, if M. de Sacy 



had condescended to turn over one leaf flsore of my Grammar, be 
would have seen, (p. 200.) "Hence in the second form, exempli- 
fied by yon mlling, the ( •• ), when made imperfect, becomes (-) 

instead of (»), by what has been termed an ohlique correspondence, 
(art. 102. 2.): as in QTWan IT^Sn* ' ^ will now add, when 

the terminating consonant happens to be H» vowel 

always retaiued ; as, &c. ; and, in the Arabic univer- 



aally, Ji*, i^^^^Jjtf <^c« I an* a good deal surprised, 

therefore, that Mi de Saey should have made a remark so silly and 
unfonnded* 

One remark more on this subject Is it not an extraordinary 
thing, that in tbe Chaldaic we have confessedly a participiril noun 
coniugated with the pronouns, and used as a preterite 1 as, 
TPf • iJ^^Bi BTgfi. dEC. See De Dieu's Grammar, Hebrew, 

Chaldaic, and Syriac, p. 212. Jahn't Elementa Aramaics Lingnm, 
p. 104. And In the Syriac, the participial noun of tbe present tense 

is also coigng^ted, for ^j\XgO| ^oA^n^p «Mr ^oAa) ^tjop 
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<^c. Now, I mifflit ask, ?f the Syrians and ChaWeans have acted* 
so unpliilosophically, accord ing to M. de Sacy's vicwst of this sub- 
ject, as to have conjugaled a participial notm, hihI ihus made 
it into a verb ; why might not their equHlly unrchned neighbors, 
the Hebrews, have done the mmt thuig, aud supposed with Kim- 
clii and myself, tbat the aoun is really the body oa which this 
itfhal dimeter bti hceo gnfted? I certainly see notbiog impos*' 
■iUe Hitliia; and firom what has been ad?anced by some very 
able writera •» tbb anbject, such as Court de Gebclin,' and 
others, as well as the nature of the case, I most cottftsi I an in- 
clined to believe that the things called verbs are mere creatures of 
the in)a(;ination ; that they have no existence in nature ; %vhi1e, like 
many other technicalities which mi^ht be named, tlx y are useful 
enough iu detailing the elements of technical grammar. 1 am dis- 
posed, therefore, to dismiss the cool remark, ** C'en est assez sur 
cette doctrine/' with which tius paragraph closes, as being rather, 
more remarkable for the utf-complMeniy with which it has been 
made*, than ftr either its philosophy or iia candor. 



ON THE EPIC POETRY OF THE 

ROMANS. 



No.U. [Cmu^tdedfrom No. LXXriIl-j 

But another series of year? ensued, and brought with it a fatal 
change. In the republican times poetry had indeed lobl some of 
its importance ; aud m consequence ot f lie division of iiitpllectual 
labor enlisted fewer men of genius m ils service : still it was awake 
and active and Tigorous^ being fostered in part by the stimulus of 
pubKc. applause^ bat above all by the my&teiiea nniA' manifold waya 
to which liberty of action promotes liberty of thought and imagi* ^ 
natioft. But the evil days of Greece were eotne; the variona 
causes, which Iiad been for ages preparing the decay of Greece, 
. at length fulfilled their work ; the Greeks ceased to be a nation, 
find the Athenians a people. Longinus has observed, in a passage 
of mel uH holy benrity, (and his own apparent, and only apparent, 
disapprobation ot the opinion takes nothing from its truth,; — Ol 
vvv eoiKa^ev trathofjaOeis elyai ^oi/Atms 6cra/as, rots avrijs eOtai Kai 
iiriTftbevfiaaiy ^leaXuy Irt (ppoi'tifidrbty fiovov ovk tveaTcapyayw/xivot, 
cal Ayevtrroc KoKXiffrev rac yoviftwArov \6yiav v6fMttro9f rriv ir\tv$e» 

' As cited in my Hebiew Grammar^ p. 80* 
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pktFf ffn9 Mytt* Mn^ Mh M M fe^XMt UfitivofMev /leyaXodvelrv 
Lei no man, to whom the soered ph of gmiiiifl bis been eonmtd, 
for the rake of his own interest, or bis use* or any other moltfOy 
place himself to a situation where he shall not be at libcitj'to' 

employ tint fi^eniiis according to the dictates of his reason and his 
conscience ; neither let any man be instrumental in placino- others 
in !>uch a situation : whetlu r tefiiporal retribution follow the 
offence or not, his own mind will be his avenger; and the more 
he letalos of his original uprightness, the biUerer will be his re- 
pentance. The Roman sw^y over Greece was not more oppress- 
tfe than that of conqucffon has usually been ; at times it wat 
oven remarkably liheial; and the Omks arere still held in regard, 
not by Rome only, but by the world in general, as the fomders of 
learning and civilisation. But freedom of action wat extinguished t 
and with it its companion, freedom of speech (in their own favors 
ite anH expressive word, ira^pricrla) disappeared also. The busy 
and restless spirit of tlie Greek, exchidcfl from public nffairf, 
wasted ilselt in petty intrigues — ^Ft udr^oi, icai aXXurpia}*^ Ofjpai 6a~ 
vurtoVf Kai evehpai biaOt}<J)v : and his intellectual activifv was con- 
fined, at the best, to *' !)hadowy searches and unfruiltul cares;" 
happy, if it could thus escape from more slavish and more unin- 

3ilriug employmente. The |>oet, of course, shared to the common 
egeaeraey. He felt himself degraded, and he felt that he waa 
addressing a degraded audience ; and the haunting consciouaness 
weighed on liis spirit, and damped his energies. He was no longer 
the counsellor of his fellow-citizens, the reprover of their errors, 
their comforter under national misfortunes, the mouthpiece of (he 
national feeling; the sympathy of the iMuse with the living and 
acting worhi was destroyed. Meanwhile the debasement of the 
public character, in the natural course of things, produced a 
correspondent corruption of taste, and an in!»ensihility to true 
poetry. In this and other ways, various indeed, but spring tug 
lirofA the same cause and tending to the same effect, the revolu- 
tion was accomplished. Genius indeed eiisted ; but adverse iaflu- 
ences were every where at work to prevent its growth. No new 
kinds of poetry arose; of the old ones, some, from their very 
nature, ceased to exist, and others retained but^ a stunted and 
shrivelled existence. Still, however, tlie ancient models remained ; 
less truly apprecirited, indeed, than of old, but worshipped with a 
blind idolatry, on the slftMii:ih of tradition and custom, and under 
awe oi criticism: in like marmer as many among ourselves habitu- 
ally worship Shakspeare and Milton, although ignorant of the 
tmest and highest excellences of the one, and almost unacquainted 
with the other. Their faults were jollified, the errors and igno- 
mnees contained in them explained away, and the mere accidental 
moiilde in which they were cast regarded as inherently exoeUent, 
mod made matter of superalittous revcfence. Hence, one cause 
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1 



co-operating' with another, when the vital principle of true poetry 
was wahiicUi from developing itself; and, when, at the same time, 
the ineradicable love of distioctioo, io soine shape or other, itill 
continiMd to actuate qmo of litenuy taleat ; though It might not* 
perh»|M» be quite tuy, efeo uinleff rach cireomttaDece^ for oien to 
pciauade thenfldm that esoellcace was raally to be attained by- 
dever copying, tiie teiaptation was easy and obvious, to impose^ 
by such BMthodt, on an audience of vitiated taste and feeble sen- 
sibility — an audience already prepared to take appearancei? for 
realities. And thus poetry became a lifeless piece of medianisiOy 
an ingenious jn»^Ie played off by a scholar in his closet. 

This change, however, even before it took place in Greece itself^ 
had been anticipated and prepared by tiie erecuou vt the Alex- 
andrian school of literature. In that colony, Grecian indeed in iu 
origin* but gofenied by a series of liberal despots, the process 
above describe4 had in a great measure taken place, and the 
result was the production of the first ariykial race of writers-^ 
the prototype of those which, at different periods, have arisen in 
the various literary countries of Europe. Among the earliest and 
most distinguished writers of this epoch was the poet Apollonius 
Rhodius ; who, as the oldest remaining example of the application 
of this species of writing to the forms of heroic song, and as con- 
stituting the iiitermediare step between the Homeric and the Ro- 
man epic, deinaud^ fiuiu us a brief notice. To deny considerable 
merit, both natural and acqoured, to Apollonios, would be idle* 
That he possessed extensive learning, and much acquaintance with 
the rules of eriticisin, is evident from his work Itself. He has mucli 
pathos, though not of the highest order ; his powers of desoripdon 
are far from contemptible, and his pictures of scenery, more espe- 
cially, have a reaUty and a frcshnes-^ at times, such as make us 
wish that his powers had fo-uu\ a better soil to expand themselves 
in. But this is all : as in other such cases, a lew minor laculties 
alone are seen in operation, M'hile the grand energies of poetry are 
nowhere exerted. Where are the fire, the freedom, the overfluwing 
exuberance of Homer I Where bis manners, his passions, his dra« 
matic and life-bicathing ohaiactersy hb magnificent imaginatioiis ? 
Where, in fine, that air of ease and confidence which mark the 
great poet ; fearless of doing wrong, because guided, not by a set 
of rules which lie on his desk beside him, but by his own inward 
sense nf truth and beauty? — Apollonius's language is a modifica- 
tion oftliat of Homer, whom he follows almost as closely Silius 
does Virgd ; but it is too evidently that of a grammaricin. 11 some 
of uur readers should think that we have been unjust to Apollo- 
iiius, we must request their favorable interpretation. There is 
another and a much later writer of this school, whom some rank 
among the epic poets, but whose extreme Irregularity of plan must 
exclude him from .the class— we. mean Nooaus of Panopolis, the 
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author of the Dionysiaca, a poem bearing sowv resemblance to 
llie INIefamorphoses of Ovid, though inferior iu merit; co!itaintn«T 
much roiaautic beauty, and much brilliant though ditiuse descrip- 
tion, auii reminding us, in the lusciou:3 sinoothuess and balanced 
>tateUne»s of it« Tersification, of the author's countryman 9nd 
cooteiDponvy, Claudiaii, — the last refioer of the Roman, as tkt 
later Aleiandriaos were of the Gieek bestnefer. But w« mwst 
hasten to our more immediate subject. 

Wbetfaer the Romans ever possessed an epic poem, in what w« 
conceive to be the true sense of the term, is a question which, we 
believe, has been of late much agitated amonr; the erudite aud 
speculative critics of Gerniany : the first impulse havinj^ been 
giveu by the historian iSiebuhr, who, as is well known, luaintains 
the existence of several such in the ft»rly ag;is of Rome; and more 
especialljr of a poem, or rather cyclus of poems, comprehending 
tbe whole Tarquiniao story, from the arrival of the first Tai:q9iii 
at Rome to the battle of the Regillus ; and which, as he thinks, 
(and most Justly, as regards the ineidentSy which still remain* and 
of wiiich alone he can be understood as speaking,) ** in depth and 
brilliance of imagination, leaves every thing produced by Romans 
in later times far brbiiid it." On a subject on which so much 
thought and research have been expended by such men, it 
would argue levity aud i^re^umption to form a conclusion with 
such insufficient nif .urs as we are capable of commaatling: nor is 
it necessary ; ^uice the only epic puelry of which we are now 
treating is that which the Romans borrowed from the Greeks, and 
of which specimens remain. It is sufficient for us that, if the 
iint*mentioncd species ever existed, it was effectually supplanted 
by I he latter. What is more generally acknowlcted, as capable of 
jm>of from ancient testimony, is tbe eaisteoce of certain historical 
son^s, whether epic or otherwise, as late and even later than tbe 
lime of Enniti*;, wlio 'employed them in part as materials for his 
national poem. 

Of this remT^rkable man, the first ^ who introduced Greek models 
into Rome, and ilie touuder of a line of poets which, stretchiug 
through the times of the republic and of tbe empire, loses itself at 
last in the darkneis of the middle ages, nothing now remauM bnt 
a collection of fragments, numerous indeed, but without esception 
▼ery short, the longest not exceeding twenty lines. From these 
remains, however* from the general testimony of antiquity* and 
from the influence exercised by his writings on later men of 



» We do not forget the prior attempts of Livius Androuicus; but the 
great genius of the Calabrian poet, aud ttie wider field which his labors 
embraced, entitle him to the honor of comoleting and establishing the 
work which the other had only imperfectly begun* 
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genhis, we are led to conclude that the sentence of Quintihan, 
(lib. X. c. 1.) " Kntiium sicul sacros vetuslate lacos Hdorernus, in 
quibns "raadi:! < t aiitiqua robora jam noii tautam haWtit s})i'citfm, 
quantam reiigiouem," is a little loo much iu the spirit oi a rheto- 
rician of the days of Domittan ; and that Eonias was, not iDdeed a 
Homer ar a Chaacer^ but a man of oomnaodiog talent» fitted for 
gKat enterpriiet, and not unwortliy of the place he held in the 
calendar ofRoman genius. The most remarkable pecttliaritY in 
his literary character is, that being qnalified by nature as well as 
incited by ambition to become the founder of a new literature, he 
should have endeavored to effect this, not by develoi>in«; the hid- 
den riclu s of his own language, uot by refininn^ tlie rude form^ 
already in use, or creating others in harmony with the genius of 
the language and the spirit of the people ; but by engrafting the 
young plant on a foreign stock, and attempting to produce a 
tecond age of Grecian litenture, thinly disguised in a Roman es- 
terior. This appears, as far at we can judge» to hate been a signal 
error. It waa certainly fatal, not indeed altogether, but in a very 
great degree, to Roman originality. The language of conversation, 
-»the language which comes fre»h from the heart and the mind, — 
was no longer allied to that of composition ; they were no longer 
two modes of the same thin^^, diffcrinj: only in refinement, correct- 
ness, and some other acf ideiital altiil)u!(?>, but they were things of 
dtlFerent kintU, Hence the Roman poel could scarcely be said to 
meditate and imagine in Latin, in the same sense as the Greek 
poet did in Greek; and thus bis conceptions were paralysed, and 
the flow of his fancy impeded. Habit, indeed, might do much ; 
great powers would sometimes surmount these barriers ; and 
where, as in the instance of satire (we believe in that instance 
alone), the field of Italy was left mivisiled by the Grecian scythe, 
the native growth shot up vigorously and luxuriantly : but the 
general effect was such as wc have described it. In justice to 
Ennius, however, we must observe that it is not easy for a modern 
critic to estimate the difficulties under which he labored, or to 
determine how far the roughness and scantiness of his materials 
might justify him in adopting that course, which many great men 
faave been betrayed into under dreutntlances of less excuse. And 
It must be admitted that, having chosen his part, he performed it 
Wellfand eflectually. He hollowed out the channel in which the 
•urrent of Roman imagination was thenceforward to flow. He 
refined the language; be gave to the Latin hexameter that charac- 
ter which, though with considerable alterations, continued sub- 
stantially to the last. He invented a new poetical instrument, and 
consecrated it to the glory of Italy, and the celeliralion of the 
great and good deeds of her ancient heroes; in the words of his 
own simple and appropriate epitaph : — 
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t - Aspicite, o ceivcis, senis £nnii imaginis formiin r ' < • 

Heic vMUum paiuut niaxiiiiia facta patruin. 

The structure of his pociii, however, like its language aufl 
rhjthm, wasstiU in a <;reat measure rude and imperfect* loatead 
of 8 siDgle actioo, like that of the JEneid, or even a tyatem of 

actions, as in Niebuhr's suppoied Lay of the Tarquins, it embraces 
the entire liistory of the Roman people ; resembling in this respect 
the Shah-Nameh of Ferdousi, rather than any of the canonical 
epics of the West. It is rem:?rkah]e, liowever, that in the Life of 
Vir;^i1, piiblished under tlie name of Donatus, tliat poet is said lA 
his yoiuii to have entertained a similar design. 

After the impulse given hy Ennius and his immediate followers, 
the poetry of Home advanced with a rapidity resembling that of 
.the spring, when winter is fairly broken through. A want of scq- 
sibilitv* and a poorness and narrowness of imagination, appear to 
have been besetting defects of the Romans : yet in spite of tbe^ie 
.hindrances, and of the unfortunate turn which had beeneirlj givein 
to it, the literary talent of the nation was awakened, and exertejl 
itself with the spirit and vigor of youth. Much was done in ap- 
pearance, but much also was done in reality. Indeed it is remtirk- 
ablc, that the very hest of the Roman poets all florished before the 
Augustau age. To say notliing of Plautus and Terence, Lucretius 
and Catullus were succeeded by uu equals. Epic poetry, for 
.4 ioug period, appears to have been .cultivated, not indeed with 
Jess aaaljdnity, bnt with less success. Yet, as the canons of Gfeck 
criticism became more generally known, it was natural tliat moce 
.wieldy subjects sliould be chosen, (as in the once celebrated Ar- 
gonautics of Varro,') greater skill employed in the construction of 
the fable, and a more ornate and solemn manner in the diction 
_and the versi6cation. At length however, as if to make amends 
for the unusual delay, the orb ot Virgil arose; and never, out of 
the legitimate planetary sv^ieiu of high and pure poetry, did any 
iuQiiiiary tirhc with so s})li ndid and imposing a brilliancy. 

lu tije Idle coutroveisiea uu the literal^ character of Pope, it 
was somewhat hastily assumed by the partisans of that writer, that 
in rejecting the ckim set op on his behalf to the title of a great 
«poet» tbeir opponents Tirtnally denied him to be a man of genius 
.or of talent. Wc wish to guard against a similar preconception 
.with regard to ourselveSf when we refuse to the poet of Mantua 
the high place which custom has assigned him. To roujile con- 
tempt with the name of Virgil, we readily agree would argue 



^ Varronero primam^oe ralem qu« nesciat «Cas, 
Au^saqne £sonio terga petita duci? 

, Ov. Amor. lib. i. el. xv. £1* 
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nothing more than mere iiiseiiiibiUty» or the wildest prejo^lieeroii 
the part of the contemner. Such contempt, like Southe/s curses* 
would return to roost. And even in expressing our present quali- 
fied opinion of hh nirrjfs, we feel a kind of compmiclion — a roif- 
giving that we are doing somethinf; not finite right — as if we 
were denouncing the errors of an early friend. For wc can w ell 
renieiiilK r the days when llie worship of Virgil was with ua an ido- 
latry ; when Im pulhoH, his delicacy, the exqubite harmony and 
variety of his numbers, and the stately march of bis language, 
appeared to us the perfection of human genius and art. His name* 
too, is associated with the reeolleclion of those school distinctions 
for which we once so eamestlyp and not altogether unsnccessfully* 
labored, «nd which were our secret pride and our consolation 
amidst a world of youthful troubles: for it was, as we remember, 
on an assiduous imitation of the style and versification of the 
iiiiieid tliat our boyish hopes of luiiown were especially founded. 
And though these things are long gone by, and this idolitry, like so 
many other of the idolatries of our youth, is past away, the spell 
has not wholly lost its power; and in recollecting what once 
charmed us, we cannot suppress a wish that our old habits of 
delight and admiration could be reconciled with our subseouently 
acquued judgment. Virgil was»in truth, the most gifted of his 
own peculiar class. His talents were great, and versatile, and im- 
proved to the utmost. He could combine, vary, embellish ; he 
could reflect what others had created ; but he could not create 
himself. He gave a new character to several species of composi- 
tion, by inipartinj; to them an ornamental and an elaborate sym- 
metry unknown before ; and had he pleased, he might have been 
equally successful in as many others. But he could not have in* 
fused a principle of real poetical life into these specious and 
many-colored forms. We will not say that he attempted to re- 
produce an Iliad : we have, in truth, too good an opinion of his 
judgment fo believe that he could have contemplated this aa 
possible ; but he attempted, less probably from ill-directed ambi- 
tion than in compliance with the judgment of those whom he was 
not allowed to refuse, to ( onsirnct a work which should be re- 
garded by bis feUow-counlrymeii as rivalling H mer. And what 
has been the result ? What, of all that really delights us in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, is found in the ^neid ? There are, it is 
true, battles and sieges and wanderings, gods and goddesses, pro- 
phectea and descebts into Hades; speeches and episcSes and epithets 
and similes. But what is the effect on the reader? 'Does he believe 
in these things, even with a poetical belief? Can be regard Jupiter 
as Zeus, or ^neas as Achilles ? Does he recognise any of the cha- 
racteristics of the old bard — that hearty belief in tradition, that 
spurit of rude religious fiiith, those living reflections of external 
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nature, those manifold and admirable touches of character and 
passion, that picture of the manners of an aj^e, that imaije of the 
•* heart of a nation Alas! these are tilings not j^usceplible of 
being transferred elsewhere. They may be born again, but tlie 
lifeless bodies which ouce contained them cauiiui be re-ani- 
mated. 

What then has Virgil done % He has built up a moDnment of 
aft and labor, which even they who are most sensible of its defici- 
enciea cannot but regard with admiration, almost with wonder, for 
the powers and acquiremeals expended on it. It is a magnificeol 

delusion, and might well excuse the exaggerated praises of the 
authors contemporaries. The march of the narrative is ?tafe!v 
and imposin*?; the storv, thonijh drcidedly interior to that of 
Tasso, js woven together with no small skill ; the ver»ihcation har- 
monious and varied to an almost unequalled degree. In delicacy, in 
majesty, in mild pathos, he has few rivals ; and there is olien a 
picturesque power in his words, of whicli the Latin language might 
bave seemed to be scarcely susceptible. Of the multiplicity of 
bis acquirements we need not speak ; his industry, in this respect, 
appears to have been truly Miltonian. 

We might, and would willingly, say much more on the various 
topics connected with Virgil ; although we are not without fears 
that what we have already said will hf ihonglit neither vt ry clear 
nor very satisfactory. But our limits are short, ami we will there- 
fore conclude t!iis part of our subject with a striking passage 
from a writer to whom we iiave already referred ; — the Uennaa his- 
torian of Rome : — 

* ** Perhaps it is a problem that cannot be solved, to form an epic 
poem out of an argument which has not lived for centuries in 
popular son^s and tales as common national property, so that the 
cycle of stones which comprises it, and all the persons who act a 
part in it, are familiar to every one. As«&redly the problem was 
not to be solved l>y Virgil, whose genius was barren for creating, 
great as was his talent for embellishing. Tliat lie fell this himself, 
and did not disdain to b<: great in the way adapted lo his endow- 
ments, is proved by his very practice of imitating and borrowing, 
by the touches he introduces of an exquisite and extensive erudi- 
tion, so much admired by the Romans, now so little appreciated. 
He who puts together elaborately and by piecemeal, is aware of 
the chinks and crevices which varnishing and polishing conceal 
only from the unpraetised eye, and from which the work of the 
master, issuing at once from the mould, is free. Accordingly 
Virgil, we may be sure, felt a misgiving, that a!! the foreign orna- 
ment with which he wns dcckinj^ iiis work, though it might enrich 
the poem, was not his own wealth, and that this would at last be 
perceived by posterity: that notwithstanding this iretting coo- 
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sciousoebs, lie strove, in the wdy which la^ opeo to hiiu, to give to 
a poem, which he did not write of hie own fne choice, the highest 
degrae of bemut\ it could icceiYe from hit hands ; that he did not,' 
like LucaOy vainly and blindly affect an inspiration which nature 
bad denied 'to him ; that be did not allow himself to be infataated, 
when he was idolized by all around him ; and when Propertiua 

Yield, Roman poets^ bards of Greece, give ways 
Tne iliad suon shall own a greater lay ; 

that, when death was teleasing him from the fetters of civil obser- 
vances, he wished to destroy what in those solemn momenta he 
could not but view with melancholy» as the groundwork of a false 
reputation; — this is what renders him estimable, and makes na in« 

dulgent to all the weaknesses of his pnpm.'' 

It has been often maintained, that a tranquil and libera! dp?5jmt- 
ism is more favorable to the 2[rowth of the line :^rts tlum a free 
constitution; and the Augustas iij^'e of literatun^ has Itvcn ;ippealed 
to as an evidence. It would not be difficult to a^scInl)le d host of 
ins>laucea leiidnig the contrary way; but Willi regarii (o tlie par- 
ticular eiample adduced in proof of the maxim, we cannot help 
thinking it more than a doubtful one. Let it be observed, that the 
mind of Rome had been awakened, and had grown to maturity* in 
a state of liberty, or amidst civil struggles; that the ground had 
long been prepared, and had already produced some of itft 
choicest fruits ; and that the brilliant career of letters in general, 
and of poetry in particular, was but the continuation of their for- 
mer progress, — a proi^ress which the new and incomplete servitude 
under Augustus could not wholly or even visibly retard. Tlius it 
was in France in tiie first part of the reign of Louii» XIV ., during 
the peace which succeeded the conflicts of the league ; thus it was 
in 3pain, afler the liberties of Castile had been finallj crushed by 
Charles V* . And what appears to catablish our position Is, that 
in all Ihese three caaea» when the first bright constellation of 
writera had gone out, no others arose in their stead ; the mental 
energies of the nation were gradually weakened, and an inferior 
race succeeded. Rome never produced a second Livy ; still less 
a second V^irwil, Ol the many men of various talent who attempted 
to tread in (he patli of the Mantuan, no mu can be considered as 
even approaching hini ; those, indeed, who loliowed most closely 
111 his track, remained the farthest below him. Several of Ihtaa 
performances are still extant ; but they will not, in general* detain 
US long. The moat remarkable of the later epic poets of Roiaie» 
and by far t)ie first in intellectual power» was tucan. Hit work 
never received its final correction ; a fate which, by some perverse 
coincidence* befel almoat all the epic attempts of the Romans now 
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extant — the ^oeid, tlie Argonautics, the Achilleid of Statius, and 
the Raptus Proserpinag of Claudian. In Lucau's case, this was 
owing to that premature deatii which, combined with his cljiiiac- 
ter, reminds us of our owd Shelley — to wbooi, in other respect^*, he 
bears very littic resemblance. The marks of youthful cxulu ranee 
and immature judgnteiit iu the rhaisalid are »n palpable, the 
tne(|ttalitiet so abrupt, that we could almost engage to point out 
which passages he wouki have expunged, and which relaioed^ bad 
he been spued ten yean longer. What the poem would have 
been, in its ripened 8tate» is hard to say : yet we cannot help 
thinking that something great, would haye been produced. As it 
is, we can only regard it as a brilliant promise. In the plan 
and conduct of his poem, as well as in his manner of writing, 
Lucan is far more orijjinal ihati anv of his brethren. In his de- 
scriptioiis, his coloring is sunn tiaies bold, but much oftener tawdry 
and bombastic ; and it is stiiium that he rises into the regions of 
pure poetry ; the most remarkable itiaiance is in the enchantments 
of £ricfitho. Qut the great and ledecnuog excellence of the poem 
is iia passion. Let not ouf readers be startled by this paradox ; 
we speak not of what ia oidbarily meant by the word, bat of a 
philosophical passion, a stoical enthusiasm, a delight in the incul- 
cation of noble and heart-stirfing truths. This pervades the whole 
poem, and imparts to it a moral difrnity which none of its fellows 
possess; and for a parallel to wliirh we nnist refer to Milton, 
wliuse deep and lofty religious beiiet producei* a somewhat ana- 
logous effect on his poem ; and who, by the way, seems to have 
borrowed from Lucaa his habit ot intermixing hi<» narrative with 
frequent and long-continued reflection. It is remarkable, indeed, 
bow the Roman poet sinks and rises, as he vibratct between stecy 
and moral declamation. 

I'he age of Domitian and Trajan produced three epic poets, 
who may be classed together, not merely as contempoiaries, but 
as having adopted Virgil, with more or less closeness, for their 
it»o(IpI, These were Statins, Valerius Flaccus, and Siliiis ItMlicns. 
Ot these, the last is. in our opinion at least, tlie most readable ; on 
account of tin < xn edinir interest of his subject (tlie second Piinic 
war), tlie luooiilike rellet timi of Virgilian grace and harmony which 
characterises his poem, and the hne Roman feeling which inspirits 
H. ' He has no express hero : Hannibal on the one side, and the 
R»man people collectively on the other, are the leading ideas of 
the poem. Like Livy, whom he follows, he bates the great Car- 
thaginian, yet is evidently overawed by his genius. His great 
ifault is a certain coldness of manner; and his most remarkablie 
merit, an eye for natural beauty, and a power of picturesque de- 
scription. In this respect scarcely any of the Latin poets sur- 
passed him. Statins is more original than either of his associates; 
but his sins of taste, his bombast, and his false passion, far more 
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tbab counteract the effects of his lireqiieiit vivid concepjioni, liii 
sustained statelisess^ end the oecssional touches of exquisite ten** 
derness which are scattered here and there in the sultry desert of 

tho Thebnifi. From his Sylv^e, the most valuable part of his 
works, he appears to have breii (»f a soft and affectionate temprra- 
meot, fond oi (juiet, and exemplary in the duties of private life, it 
seems at first sigiit passing strange, that sucij a man should have 
found delight (which yet he evidently did) iu filling twelve long 
books with the exploits of heroes, who may be dcacribed as wiM 
beasts in human form, always breathing hatred and fury, and 
scarcely exbibiting, from the Deginning to the end of the |poem, a 
single trait of generosity or magnanimity* It is true that the 
Thebaid was a youthful performance; and we are inclined to 
think that maturer years would have taught Statius where his real 
strength lay, and induced him to choose a sdhject of a less revolt- 
ing nature, as well as to mix up more of true humanity in his re- 
pi esentations. That this would probnhly li;ive been llie case, 
lijay be gathered from the fragment ot the Achilleid ; a poem 
ijQ fortunate in its design, but of which the two unfinished cantos, 
|6oUgh not free from the author's besettmg sins of diction and 
^magery, contain more beauty and interest than the whole of the 
Thebaid. The l>eautiful sentence in the description of the young 
Achilles, (1. 167.) 

Fors et liietus aUest: o quantum gaudia forms 

Adjiciunt I 

is alone worth a canto of bluster and massacre* We may observe 
that Statius is singularly happy in his pictures of infancy and boy- 
hood. 

Of Valerius Flaccus we shall best convey our idea by saying, 
that although far interior to Virgil in txtent of powers, his mind 
seems to us lo have been cast in a more Virgilian mould than that 
of any other Latin puet. Hii» subject was the same as that of 
ApoUonius; and making all proper deductions for the superior ap^ 
titude of the Greek language for poetry, we think that he has fully 
eqnalM him; perhapi, in the conduct of the poem, excelled htm* 
His style is remarkably bard and obscure; perliaps from the work 
bavin^ been left a fragment in an uncorrected state. We recollect 
one singularly fine incident in this poet» Medea administers a 
powerful magic draught to the dragon appointed to guard the 
golden fleece; it takes partiiil effect; but the instmctive firfclity 
of the brute guardian ^tili struggles even against the might of 
sorcery, employed to overpower itsfailhiuliiess ; and Medea, with 
pain and unwillingucss, is compelled to a|>ply a stronger spell, 
which at length effects its purpose. This n a couception which 
one might expect to find in a great modern poet. 
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. The last in the catelogue of Bmnati epic potto io CItudian. Ott 

the merits and defects of this writer we have treated so largely wft 
fornier article, that little nred he :)dded liere. His political poems, 
though tiiiLjed \vitli the epic character, cannot be classed imder 
the head ot regular epopees. The uiifiuished Rape of Proserpine 
is distinguished from other works (»f t!ie same denoiuinatioti by 
iU subject btiiig, not iu parU, but in its very groundwork, 
•npcrlioiMO. This wm • daring attempt; and it b executed 
mtb very contidenUe soceets. We m not iocliQeil to tgtce 
with the critics in their exeessive oondemiietion of Claudiao's 
extravagaoce and overflow of fancj; we thiak, on the contraty^ 
that his maoner* though ill-suited to more regularly heroic sob* 
jects, harmonizes well with this. Among the flowers of Enna, wo 
ere not sure that we should not prefer Claudian as a oompvinion, 
eten to Virgil, In pathos Claudian is far from deticieiit ; the 
return of Ceres to the deserted dwelling ot her daughter, more 
especially, is very beautifully described. Were we not apprehen* 
sive that the comparison might appear somewhat far-fetched, we 
should say, that in this interlacing of gorgeous descriptiotni and 
superaataral wonder with scenes of domestic tenderness, tho 
Proserpine reminds os» distantly it is true» of our own Kebama. 
Of Claudian's language and versificatioo we have spoken else* 
where. 

The length to which our observations have extended must pre- 
clude lis from adding any thing furth^T on tins copious subject. 
We shall ihcrefore take our leave of the reader in the words of 
the Spanish pla) , never uttered more earnestly th m on the present 
bccasion: ''Thus tiuishes the comedy: excu:>c the iauild ui the 
author." 

Ji. M. 



ANNALS and ANTIQUITIES of RAJAST^ 
HAN or the CENTRAL and WESTMRN 
RAJPOOT STATES of INDIA. By Lieut.- 
Coi.« J. ToD, late PoUikat Agent to the We^em 
Riffpoot States. Smith, Elder, Calkin, and Budd. 
4to, 806 pages, with plates. 

Ik anticipating from the splendid work belbte us an ample fi|nd 
of entertainment and multinrious instruction, we were fully jusfi* 
lied by the perusal of many highly inleiesting articles on ? arVHi> 
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fttbjecU comiBvtiiaited by our accomplished author to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and published in the Transactions of that learned 
body. The report of several friends lately returned from India, 
fives. us re:ison to know that it was not lucrely tlie commaQding 
situation held by CoIoulI i oii in the ilajpoot ( t)uiiiry, which pro- 
cured Www access to thr hest sources of infurrniition ; his private 
character acquired for imn !»uch n degree oi ie:»pect aud esteem 
tmong the natives, that bis researches, whatever migbt be their 
object, were IbcUilated by them with good-will and promplttiide ; 
and the accuracj of thit report is sufficiently proved by the 
mass of curiooiy eiliaordinary, and faluabk materials collected io 
the Yalume here announced, wbieb very properly begins with a 
geographical account of Rajast'han, or Rajpootana, illustrated by 
a lari;e and handsome map. Then follows a history of thp Raj- 
poot tribes, with genealoi^icHl tables, catalogues of their tliirly-six 
royal races, and their solar and lunar dynasties; every page being 
replete with interesting notes, on one of which we must pause for 
a Dioiuent : it occurs in p. 80, and relates to the religious feelings 
•f the Rajpoots so often outraged by our impolitie and inconaide^ 
rale countrymeo in Ana» wbo amuae themielves and expreaa their 
contempt for the prejudices of the natives, by destroying certain 
trees and animals which they regard as sacred. This oonduct* 
says Colonel Tod, is an abuse of our strenglfat and an ungenerons 
advantage over the weakness of those brave men who 

fill the ranks of our arniy, and are attentive though silent observers of all 
our actions; the most attached, the most faithful, and the most obedient 
of mankind ! Let us maintain them in duty, obedience, and attachment, 
by respectin'' their prejudices arid conciliating their pride. On the ful- 
filment of tbu depends the maintenance ot our sovereignty in India; 
but tbe Ust fifteen years have assuredly not increased mir devotion to 
us. Let the question be put to the unprejudiced, whether their wellire 
bas advanced in proportion to tbe dominion they have conquered for us ; 
or if it has not beeii m ihe inverse ratio of this prosperity? Have not 
their allowances aud comforts decreased i Dues the same relative stand- 
aid between tbe currency and conveniences of life exist as twenty years 
ago^ Has not tbe first depreciated twenty-five per cent, as half-^te 
stations and duties have increased? For the good of ruler and servant, 
let these be rectified. With the utmosr s((iemn:iy I aver, I have but the 
welfare ofall at heart in these ub&ervatious. I loved the service — I loved 
tbe native-soldier t I have proved what he will do wliere devoted; wben, 
io 1817, thirty-two firelocks of my guard attack^^ defeaici^ and dia> 
persed a camp of fifteen hundred men, slaying thrice their numbers. 
Having quitted the scene for ever, I submit my opinion dispassionately 
for tbe welfare of the one, and with it tbe stability or reverse of the 
other. What says tbe Tbermopylas of India, Corygaum ? Five hundred 
frelocks against twenty thousand men I Do the annals of Napoleon 
record a more brilliant exploit? Has a column been reared to the manes 
of tbe brave, European and native, of this memorable day, to excite to 
filCnra-acbieveaMnt i What order decks the breast of tbe gallant Flts^ 
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gerald, for the exploit on the field of Nagpore? At another time and 
place his words — At my peril be it ! Ckirgtf* — would have Qrowood 
hia crest : these things call for remedy. 

Among^ the royal tribes enumerated by our Ingenioas author in 
this portion of his work, we must indicate to the classicnl histo- 
rian and geojjnipher, a race (lenoniiiuiied Ozf/f, whose religion, 
manners, and looks, arc iniilsjuitably ScvUiic. In the time of 
Alexander Ihey occupied a nook ol the Punjab, near tiie live con- 
fluent streams. Against them the Macedonian hero marched in 
person, and left a tigoal menHnlal of hb vengeance, where In lit 
combet with them he nearly loit hit life. (p. 111.) 

Of the lendal tyttem in Rajatt'ban a masterly tketeh it given 
atad that Col. Tod't opinion it not founded merely on teeming' 
resemblancet between ancient European and Asiatic euttomt,' 
will oppear from grants, deeds, cir.irtcrs, and traditions, copied 
and quoted in the appendix ; the author deducing his examples 
chiefly from Mcwar. (p. 13*2.) The poorest Rajpoot retainn all 
the pride ot ancestry at this d;iy ; it is, ind»MMj, oficn his sole i»- 
heritauce : he scorns to hold the plough, or to wield iiis lance but 
on borteback. The respect which is paid to him by inferiors, 
and his teception among superiors, support him In bit arittoeratic 
notiont ; and a highly artificial and refined ttate of tociety It ex- 
hibited in the honon, privileges, and gradationt among the vassalt 
of the iUna*8 house ; those of a certain rank being entitled to ban- 
ners, kettle-drums, heralds, and silver maces, with peculiar gifts 
and personal distinctions, in conmieTnoration of some exploit 
performed by their ancestors. The martial Rajpoots are not 
btiangers to armorial hearings. The great banner of Mewar dis- 
plays a golden sun on a crimson field : a dagger is the device 
exhibited on a chief s banner. Amber uufulds a panchraugu, or 
ive-coloied flag. The lion rampant on an argent field is extinct 
irlth the state of CAnuUri. (p. 138.) 

. We cannot abstain from transcribing a note (which occnrs in 
p. 153.) 00 the marriage of a Mogul sovereign, Fetokbsir^ with * 
Hindu priecem: 

To this very marriage we owe the origin of our power. When the 
Buptisls were preparing, the emperor fell ill. A mission was at that time 
at Delhi firom Surat, where we traded, of which Mr. Hamilton was the 

Stirgeon. lie cnrcd the king, and the marria ge was completed. In the 
Oriental stvlc he desired the doctor to name his reward ; hut instead of 
asking at^y thing for himself, he demanded a grant of land iur a factory 
on the Hoogly n»r his employers. It was aeoordsd; and this .was tno- 
origin of the greatness of the British empire in the East* Such an act 
deserved at least a cuhimn ; hut neither * storied um or monnmentak 
bust' marks the spot where his remains are laid. 

For the emiout paiticukurs of stttegeoaraA obbgatiMia of tmaalii 
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Ictiown in Europe under Ihe term of "feudal incidents," such as 
rplipfs, fines of alienation, escheats, aids, wardship, and niarringe, 
we must refer to the volume itself. But we must indulge our- 
selves, and we trust gratify the reader, by exlracliiig the following 
passage from p. After some judicious reflectionSy our au- 

thor proceeds:— 

We liave nothing to' apprehend from the Rajpoot states, if rai<;ed to 
their ancient prosperity. The closest atteniiuu to their history proves 
beyond contradiction, that they were never capable of uniting even for 
their own preservation : a breath, or scurrilous stanza of a l>ard, baa 
severed their ch»sest confederacies. No national head exists amongst 
tliem as amongst the Mahraita* : nnd enrh chief liein j: master of his 
own house and followers, tliey are individuaii^ too weak 10 cause us any 
alarm. No feudal govemmeDt can be danserout as a neighbor: for de« 
fence, it has in all countries been found oefective; and n»r aggressioi^ 
totally iiiefficirnr. Let there exist hrtween us the most perfect under- 
standing and identity of interests; trie toun httsun ^lep to which is, to 
lessen or remit the gaiiing and to ub coiitempuble tribute now exacted; 
enfranchise them from our espionage and agency ; and either unlock' 
them altogether from our dangerous embrace^ or let the ties between us 
be such only as would ensure grand results ; such as general commer- 
cial freedom and protection, with treaties of fiiendly alliance. Then, if 
a Tartar or Russian invasion threatened our Eastern empire, ^fty thou- 
sand Bajpoots wotild be no despicable allies. Let us call to mind what 
they did when they fought for Aurungzeb : they are still unchanged, if 
we give rhem the proper stinniUis. Gratitude, honor, and fidelity, are 
terms which at one tunc were the foundation of al) the virtues of a 
Rajpoot: of the theory of these sentiments he is still enamored; but 
unfonunately for his happiness^ the times have left him but little scope 
' for the practice of them. ' 

Of the celestial and demi-celestial princes who florish in the 
Annals of Mewar, onr limils forbid any particular notice. We are, 
Iiowever, glad to find that there is still one spot, altfaoagh bat 
one, in India that enjoys a state of natural freedom : this spot is 

Oguna Panora; not attached to any other state; without any 
foreign commuuicatioD ; its own patriarchal 4:hief, under the title of 
Rana, possesses a thousand hamlets scattered over forest-crowned 
valleys, and can appear, if requisite, " at the head of live thousand 
bows." (p. 224.) 

Of widows burning tlu m'^plves with the bodies of their 
huisbands, matiy iustauce^i are recorded; and, .however, on some 
occasions, the practice may seem voluntary, one shudders at the 
idea of beauty, youth, and innooence, being sacrificed in such a 
mamier. Thus when Samarsi, a gallant prioce, was slain with hit 
most renowned chieftains and thirteen thousand household troops, 
''his beloved Pirtha, on hearing the fatal issue, — her husband slain, 
Iier brother captive, the heroes of Delhi and Chectore ' asleep on 
tJie banks of the.Caggar in the waveof the tUA^^r^irintd her hrd 
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iirm^h the flame J* (|K 26o.) But hof» another Anecdote it hp- 

pears that widows have not always been the only victims. A 
Kana, or prince, having resolved to die, superstitiously im^iijining 
that he might thereb^f save the citj of Chectore from a ferocious 
eaemjf; — 

« another awful sacrifice (says Colonel Tod) was to precede this act 

of self-devotion, in that horriMe rite, the Johur, where the females are 
immolated to preserve tliem Jrom polltitioi! or captivity. The funeral 
pjre was lighted within the great siibterranean retreat, in chambers im- 
pervious to the light of day ; and the defenders of Cheetore belM^d in 
procession the queens, their own wives and daughters, to the number 
of several thousands. The fair Pudmani closed the throng, which was 
augmented by whatever of female beauty or yonth could he tainted by 
Tartar iust. They were conveyed to the cavern, and tiie opening closed 
on them, leaving them to find security from dishonor in toe devouring 
element. (p..S06.>> 

Omitting a variety of interesting anecdotes we must rcfei to 
page 312, for the notice of a custom which our accomplished 
mntbor describes as analogous to the taste of the chivalrous age of 
Europe. This is an intercourse of the most delicate gallantry 
established between the fair sex and the cavaliers of Rajast'ban, 
and called the ''festival of tlie bracelet*' (AaiirAt). The bracelet 
may be sent by a maiden, only on occasions of urgent necessity 
or danger. The Rajpoot dame invests with the title of adopted 
brother the man whom she honors with the bracelet, tlms securing 
to herself all the protection of a cavaliere ser ventt \sa\\o\\i the 
slightest risk of incurring scandal: for, although he is her consti- 
tuted protector, and often hazards bis life in her cause, he may 
never receive a smile in reward, or never even see tlie fair one 
who has adopted him as a brother. We agree with our author, 
that there is a charm in such mvsterioua connexion never en* 
dangered by close observation ; and the loyal admirers of tbe £iir 
may well attach a value to tbe public recognition of being Rakhi- 
hund-Bhae, the ** bracelet-bound brother" of a princess. The 
intrinsic value of such a pledge is never considered : and in token 
of its acceptance, a katchli or corset is returned, wliu li may be 
of simple silk or satin, or of gold brocade and pearls. Tlu- hatchli 
has often been accompanied by a whole province : and ihe cour- 
teous delicacy of this custom so pleased tbe Indian monarch, on 
reeetvinr a bracelet from the Princess Kuroavati, which invested 
bim with the title of her brother, and unde and protector of her 
infant, that be pledged himself to her service, even if the demand 
were the castle of Rinthumbor/' The great Hemayooo proved 
himself a loyal knight ; and eveu abandoned his career of conquest 
in Bengal, when called to redeem his pledge by sugcoiiog Chec- 
tofe« and the. widows and minor sons of Saog^-IUna* - 
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Many romantic tales (adds Col. T.) are founded* on the gift of the 
Rakhi. The author, who was placed in the einiabk situation of be tog 
able to do good, aod on the most extensive scale, was tlie means of re- 
stoHng many of the ancient lainQies from degradation to affluence. 
Tlie greatest reward he could> and the only one he would recdve, was 
the courteous civility displayed in many of these interesting cti^^romf. 
He was the Rakhi-bui cJ-Bl ae of, and received " the bracelet" fiuui tliree 
c^ueeus ul Ouiiipuur, Buuiidi, and Kotah, besides Ciiund-Bae, the maiden 
aster of the Bana, is welt as' many ladies of the chieftains of rank 
with whom he interchanged letters. The sole articles of barbaric 
pearl and c:oKr* which he conveyed from a rountry where he was sit 
years supreme, are these lestimnnies or h leiidly regard. Intrinsically 
of no great value, they were presented and accepted in the ancient 
spirit; andbereuins them with a sentiment the more powerful^ because 
be can no longer .render any servlcob (p. ^IS.) 

With the parity and fefinemciit of this aDcient euatom^ ir« are. 
grieved to contrast the Khootkntos, or day of pleasure,*' iosti* 
toted by the Emperor Akber,and celebrated on the ninth day fol- 
lowing the chief festival of each month : then the queen held her 
court, and the wives of Rajpoot vassal princes, nobles, and roer- 
chanfs tiMsemhled ; and a f;nr was established within the palace, 
attended only by females, unless when the monarch contrived to be 
present in di>2ui?ie These ninth day fairs are the markets in which 
Rajpoot honor was bartered. The wite of Pirthi Raj, a princess of 
Mewar, by the exertion of great courage, and witii the assistance 
of a weapon, saved herself from contamination : but a brother of 
Piftbi Rig was not so fortunate in his wife, who, ooable to with* 
•tand the regal tempter, returned to her dwelling despoiled of 
chastity, but loaded with jewels ; or, as the native historian says, 

she returned to her abode tramping to the tinkling sound of tlie ornsfueats 
of gold and gems on her person; butwheroi my brother^ is the mo«stael|B 
.on thy lip? 

Thus the writer addressed the disgraced husband, who, m sign of 
iDOuming, had cut off bis moustache, (p. 346.) The extraordina^ 
hero Pertap must interest every reader, as will many other illus- 
trious personages oelehrated in this work, but of whom our limits 
will not allow more particular notitr. 

To the Annals of Mewar succeeds an account of the religious 
establishments, festivals, and customs of that country. From the 
beginning of chapter xix. (p. 507*) we shall copy some remarks 
which, maiftfftf mtil«iti^, perhaps might not be inspplicable to 
regions In another part of the world, and where % religion very 
different ftom that of Mewar is professed : — 

In all ages the ascendancy ui the hierarcliV is observable: it is a tri- 
bute paul to religion through her orggns. Could the lavish endowments 
and extensive immunities of tiie various religious establishments -in 
Biuasi'ban bo asaumod as eritena of the morality of the iohabitantl. 
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fve should be authorised to assign them • high fitation m the Male of 
tsoeHeooe. But they most frequentljr pfovo the rever«e of this posi^ 

tion; especially the territorial endow raents, often the fruits of a death- 
bed repentance, whiclj^ prompted by superstition or fear, cumpounds for 
past crimes by posthumous profusion, although vanity not rarely lends 
tier powerful eio. There is icarcely a state in Rajpoouna io whieh one* 
ifth of the soil is not assigned ibr the support of the temples, their mi- 
ripter?, the secular Branims, y*ard<. and genealngi'^ts. Alrruj commands, 
** should the k\nf^ be near l is etid through some mcurabk disease/' he 
must bestow on the priests ail his riches accumulated trout legal fines; 
•ad baviog duly comnttted the kiogdoin to his son, let him leek death 
in battle, ur, if there be no war^ by abstaining from food. (Chap* ix. pw 
837. Haughtoii's cdilioii.) The annnN of nil the Tl\|poot states afford 
instances of obedience to this text of their divine h ^^i^Jator, The anti- 
quary who has dipped ioto the records of the dark (jeriud in European 
church history can have ocular illustration in Bajatt*han of tradiaons 
which may in Europe appear questionable, (p. 5090 

.9 

■ Our author then adds, that every Hindu would implicitly 
beBefe the story menlioiied by Montesquieu (in hb Esprit dee 
Lpis> Moerning Saint Encher, bishop of Orleans^ who saw 
Charles Biartel tortured in the deptha of hell (tourment^ dans . 
rcofer mfS^rieur) by order of the saints, for having stripped the 
churches of their possessions; having thereby rendered himself 
culpable for the sins of all those who had endowed them. As in 
the dark nn;cs the monks of Europe sometimrs employed their 
knowlege ot writing in forging of charters for tlu ir own advantage, 
so the Brahmins augment the wealth of their ahnnes by similar 
practices ; superstition and indolence combining to support the 
deception. The alienation of property as the means of expiating 
•inf, will remind the render of C^anemagne, who, according to 
the French chronicles, bequeathed on his death->bed two*thirds of 
his domains to the church, deeming one-third suiBcieot for his 
Ibor sons. There is no donation too great or too trifling for the 
divine Crishna : his priests accept a baronial estate, or a patch of 
meadow land ; a gemmed coronet for his image, or a widow's 
mite. (p. 525.) 

We cannot lie re follow our author ihiough iiis curious mytholo- 
gical observations, but propose to notice some of tiieui more par- 
ticularly on another occasion ; and we must strongly recommend 
to the attention of our fair readers the chapter (xxiii.) begin* 
Ding at p. 607, which abounds with interesting anecdotes illustfa* 
ting the female chifacter $ also chapter vxiv. (p. 633.) respect^ 
ing the origin of female immolation, and the inquiry whether 
religion, custom, or affection has most share in such sacrifices* 
H ere we shall refer to an anecdote of the hero Pirtbi Raj, already 
mentioned, who having learned that bis sister was barbarously 
treated by lier lord, the Sirohi prince^ 
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msranily departed, reached Sirnhi at midnight, scaled the pakcf, 
and interrupted the repose ot Pabhoo liau by placing his poaiard at 
his threat. Bin wife, DotwithstaodiDg bis cruelty, complied wiih bit 
hmniiiating ftppeal for mercy, aod begged bis life, which was granted, 

on condition of his Ft^indinir r^*? a stipplr^nt with his wife's shoes on his 
head, and touching her tt^t i , tlif lowest mark ot degradation. Heobeyed, 
was forgiveii, and euibra.ceii by Pirthi Raj, who became his guest during 
five days. Pabhoo Rao was celebrated for a eonfeetion, of which he 
presented some to his brother M parting. He partook of it as he came 
in sic;ht ofKomuImer; hut on reaching the shrine of Mama Devi was 
unable to proceed : here he sent a message to (his wife) the fair Tarra 
(or *'Star of Bednore*') to come and bid him farewell; but so subtle 
was the poison, that death had overiakeo him ere she descended fimn 
the citadel. Her resohition was soon formed: thr pyre was erected ; 
and with the mortal remains of the chivalrous PirtbiJEU^ in her em- 
brace, she sought the region.^ oj ike sun. (p. 676.) 

The latter portion of this volume comprib^es the author's journal, 
or " Personal Narrative," as it is sfvh H ; luui fumislies an abuu- 
dnuce of entertaininn; information respecting a comitiy ('f which 
ive have hitlierto possti^sed so inrmerfect a knowlege. This, like the 
preceding portions of Colonel Tod's interesting volume, is richly 
cnbellishca with plates, admirably executed by Finden» the two 
Storen^ and Haghe, from tbe beautiful drawings of Captain Waugb, 
or from curious designs by native artists. Some of Capt. Waugb's 
views we do not hesitate to say, equal, in beauty of subject and 
excellence of engraving, any that have been offered to tbe public 
for several year<». Such is the palace of Oodipoor, p. 211. 
the interior view in Chectore, p. '3'28. the view on the Bunas 
river, p. 370. that scene of encliantrnent, the delicious island 
and palace in the lake of Oodipoor, p. o73. the fortress and 
town of Ajmere, with the spirited procession, p. 783. But we 
inight in thia manner indicate every plate as a master-piece : to 
one» however^ before we close this magnificent volume, the readcr'f 
Utteotion must be particularly directed — that exquisite specimen 
of eatr^idinary architecture^ the ancient Jain temple at Ajmere. 
p. 778. 
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CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL 

EXTRACTS 

From the JForksof Samuel Parr, LL.D., Prebendary 
of St. Faufs, Curate of Hatton, S^x.; ivitfi Altmoirs 
of his Life and Writings, and a Selection from his 
Correspondence. JB^ John Johnstone, M.l). Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and of the Royal Collegjs 
of Physicians of London, S^c, Iq 8 vols. 8vo* 
London : Longman and Co. 

^oA\,-^Contimedfroml!fo.LXXVlIL1 

To Sir W. Scott 
Dear Sir, ; , • 
'With aentimeiits of the greatest an^ tnoat iiooere respect tot ^nw- 

self and Mr. Malone, I have carefully revolved the passage on which 
we had !H>t tlie {jood fortune to come to nny flri;il ngreemcnt, when I 
bad the honor of conversing with you lately in London. Be assured, 
Sir, that I am disposed to make very large coiieessioas iodeed to your 
wishes as Dr. Johnson's curators, aod to your aathority as men of 
letters. Bot my mind is filled \\ '\\\\ itneasy apprehrnslnn??, wlien I 
reflect on \\\e close nnd laslint^ rosponsihility which 1 am myself to 
incur^not merely to thuso who knew and who loved Dr. Johnson, but 
to those who from accident luiew bliD Dot, to those who from prejadiea 

• loved him not, and to posterity, who will decide on his moral and lite* 
rary merits uitli calmnpss and impartiality. 'I lint the epitaph was 
written hv such or such a man, will, from the put>licity of the situa- 
tion, and the popularity of the suhject, be long remembered. That the 
I earators, in opposition to that man, contended for the introdaction of 

^ ench or such a topic, in snch or such a form, may be soon forgotten. 
The approbation }ou give to that form, and the reasons I allege against 
it, are circumstances, which not appearing on the monument, can, in 
our own days, be known only to few ; while, for the words which do 
appear, and are linown to all, the writer most be ultimately and aU 
most exclusively responsible. Surely, then, if you admit what is well 
founded in point of fact, and if you exclude vvbnt i;^ imprnprr in sty lo 
or in sentiaient, you till up the measure of your duty as curators. Far 
be it from me to enter into any formal contest with yon or Ifr. Malose, 
on the degree of Dr. Johnson's excellence as a poet. The difference 
between us is, I snspcct. rather nominal than real ; and w ere 1 to un- 
dertakr the office of a biographer to l>r, Johnson, 1 sh'ntld probably 
speak ul his verses with no less ardor ot commendation liiHo you feel. 
"^Bat on the mention of bis poetical character In an epitaph I have 
serious doubts, because his poetical writings, however exceltcDt, are 
few. Not ehoosing, however, tn ronfide in my own opinion on a mat- 
ter of such delicacy, I have consulted some literary friends whose re- 
luctance seems stronger even than my own is, and whose names, if 
they were communicated to yon and Mr. Malone, would not appear 
wholly unworthy of attention. Let me specify among others, or rather 
Jet me select from them, the venerable President of Magdalen College. 
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And where is the critic to whom Johnson can be mure dear thau he is 
to Dr. Routb, as a man of learning, a man of genius, a line writer, 
a profound moralist, % loyalist Id bis politics, and a diitin^ithed 
champion of orthodoxy in his faltlit 

Thr President haH written to me wbile T was absent from Hatton 
vith bis usual acnteness; and when 1 called on him at Oxford in re- 
turning hither, he, with more than his usual earnestness, entreated me 
lo omit the wordi in question. Tbe sama opinion was given, and the 
same request was made to me on the day before I saw you, by another 
person, who in erudition, indeed, is somewhat inferior to yonrsflf 
and Dr. Routh, bat who, iu penetration and taste, will recognise no 
inore than an equal in any scholar of the present age. 

Again and again I faa?e balanced tbe weight of the matter contained 
in the different sentences; and to my ear, disciplined as it is by the 
perusal of the best ancient inscriptions, I have again and again ap- 
pealed fur the proportion of the rhythm. The result is, that the epi- 
taph mast be injured by any mention whatioeTer of Dr. JohniOD as a 
poet. And as to the particular manner in which he is now meationed, 
I think with you that unlearned rrr^dcrs will mistnkn my meaning', 
w^hih- several of my lenrui d friends thmk with me^ that it could not 
hive been expressed wiiii greater precision. 

On ooniiderlng4Uid re-oonfldering what passed between I mmt 
now anxlonily beg your permission to have the disputed passage en- 
tirely exp!!n«^ed; and if you and Mr. MUone should not be pleased to 
comply with this request, I must take the liberty of respectfully with- 
drawing the whole of what I have written; because 1 urn convinced 
that the effeet of the whole will be marred by the eontinuance of a 
part which, to Mr. Malone, appears very cold, to yoo somewhat equi^ 
voe^l, to myself inharmonious, though not inaccurate; and to otheiay 
as weii as myself, superfluous, though not unjuiit. 

As to tbe word luutipw^ it must stand, 1 believe, on no other fonnda- 
tioa thau the oireamstance of having been used, and I think conse- 
crated by that use, at the close of the Rarril)ler. Dionysins, though he 
lived soon after the commencement of the ( linstMo era, CLumot be 
considered as a Christian writer. But who will think of Diouysius at 
all, or who will not be content with thinking of Dr. Johnson only ? It 
is seldom possible for haman art, working on human materials, to be 
at all points prepared against the gcriiplcs of tfir weak, and the rnvih 
of the captious. But, in ray opinion, the general solemnity (if tliu sen- 
tence more than expiates tbe particular form of the phraseology. It 
oannot, I think, be memmtUiU with good taste to represent Johnson as 
saying on the scroll, what, in truth, he has deliberately and emphati- 
cally said in the Rambler. It cannot be offensive to good morkls for 
me to place in a Christian church those words which Johnson has 
placed at the conclusion of a work in which the noblest truths of 
Christianity are ably detodedy and Its sonndest precepti are poweiw 
folly inculcated. Homer, it is true, uses ndxapts Ocol; and ndKopfs ' 
wifliont ©€ol also is applied by heathen poets to their deities. Yet 
iidKopws idfbs is used in the Epistle to Timothy ; and I find the same 
word often written by the ancient Fathers when they speak of the Su- 
preme Being. It is also applied by them to good men, and yet who 
•will say that the blessedness of God and of man is the same ? Mdgap 
is ajjplied by Gregory Nazianzcn to Christ, (ri9(v fh trl fj.dKap Mvmm, 
Ija the verses subjoined to his discourse Btirrtpq. furk rb voorxa, and in 
the nmt poenly imHed myMvr he uses of bletied ipiritf. 
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. Tbe objection, it any be made, will be pointed against ibe plural 
as poJ^lbeislic ; and for the plural, 1 tell you fairly tbat 1 find no direct 
ftolboritj in writeri profeiMdIy Cbriitiao. I mutt tb^efort bata 
course to the circumstance which solely and peculiarly gives propriety 
to tlie liiio. As an opitapli wriler I could not, perhaps, in my own 
per£»ou be justibed in putting such a line on the inscription itself. But 
tbe scroll n m diitinct coniMoration ; and on the scroll, Johnson, as I 
have already observed, may not improperly be described ai saying 
■what he had before said iu a bnnk. I Ix licve that the Dean and Chap- 
ter will not be scrupulous ; and if they are, we must have re course to 
tbe line which I intended to use before 1 heard of Mr. Seward's judi- 
•iooa saggeitioD. Itctmtains a fatorile maxim of Johnson*!: it do* 
floribes very well tbeiBOral charaetor of his works ; and though writtitt 
by a heathen, has no marknl fi atiires of heathenish [•hrascolotrv. I per* 
stst, however, in giving on the whole the preference U) tbe verse frooi 
Dionysius. 

In regard lo Mr. BnooD, wo any Tentaro* I tUiiiCi in letolniof A« 

word Sculptor, thoogb I find in Ccelius Rbodifiiiil% lib. S9. cap. 24. 

that tbe art of Statuary is divided into five sorts; among wliieh, that 
which relates to marble and stones is called KoXavriK^, and that which 
belongs to metals is styled yhv^Kii. la cap. 4. lib. 3b. of Pliny, we read^ 
''Jam fuerat in Cbioiiitnla lialai Setdptar: dein filtua ejus Mieoii^ 
des, &c. ;* — Again, Ab oriente cselavit Scopas.*' We must, by all 
mpans, let Mr. Baeon funf a eorner for his name ; for you and I are no 
strangers to tbe revenge which artists have taken when this favor has 
been refosed to tlioiB. I do not suspect Bacon of intending to imitate 
Pbldias, who, when tbo Athcnlaaa would not let him put bis naroo on 
the statue of Minerva, made a better statue of Jupiter for the Eleans. 
But there is something iu Bacon's name which sounds to nie ominous; 
and recalls to my memory the triclc which Taurus and Batrachus 
played^ wben Octam wonid not give them leave to set tbeir namei on 
Ibe templet tbef bad Imilt in Rome. In allusion to their respeotivo 

names, one of them scattered traCptu, and the other fidrpaxoi, on the 
bases and capitals of the columns, Tlie curators ihcn, I think, would 
be mortified, if Bacon were slyly to put the figure of a hog on John- 
ton's moBiinient, after not being allowed exprettly to perpetaate btt 
name as the artist. 

I beg the favor of von to ]>re<?ent my best compliments to Mr. Ma- 
lone ; and 1 have the honor to be, with great respect^ dear Sir, your 
jnost obedient, faithful servant, * S. Parr. 

P. S. At my paper it not ftiD, I will venture to interl two llnet^ 
which T long ago read and marked in tbe Anecdof a Gr«eeii»by Mnrtr 
tonus, and which may be acceptable to our friend Mr. Malone, as de- 
scriptive of Johnson's benevolence, of his ready powers in conversation, 
and of the instmction it conveyed to his bearers. 

"Aff^fuert irdin-a \lw€s imuaTy. 
These lines uere written !>y (JrcLjory Nazianzen on Amphilochius ; 
and iiowever untr actable they may be in the bands of an epitapb 
writer^ tbey might be managed witb tuecett by tiicb a biographer at 
Joimton deter? ety and perb^ Imt IMmHo not Md.— [Vol. it. p. 906*] 
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Dr. CoplestOB to Dr. Parr. 

My detr Sir, Orid OtOeg^, D§e, QO, 1919, 

Jolt before year oibligin^ letter arrived, I bad seen Dngald Stew- 
art's Appendix, and was hig^hly gratified by the tribute of respect he 

pay«s to you. Will you for'^ive me, howe%'er, if T vpntiire to dissent 
from your proposed etymology ? iSuperum Umeriy which I'estns «^ives»' 
seems to me more probable. That limen and not limtu is the source, I 
have little doubt. In rude times most ideas borrow their names from 
komtlif objects. Thus I find in the oldest writer:* «u&/imis means stands < 
ing erecty j\ot soaring, a sense which came in afterwards. Sec Cato de 
Re Rostica« capp. 70,71. Culmen from culmw^ the thatch of thehoase. 
Is another example of the tame kind. 

1 observe all yoar examples of ttA in composition, derived firom 
^'7^^, flriiote niotit)!!, ;?Ttbiiflit, suhjecfa, submilto, 8co. Hence I am 
iDciiiied to think thnt it riu-aiis, in these cases, from be^teaih ; like the 
■wcii knovf a int' €K ^ayceroio fipoyrai. Jsot that 1 UouUt ot tiie frequent 
ohange of p into b, euphonise eansa ; bot the meaning of tUie wordf 
seems more obvioosly dedncihlc from tub than from iuper. 

Indeed) in my etymology of nt&/imt>, such a change is supposed; 
. and sinco the word grew up in n rude and primitive state of societj', 
when Ihu threshold was a kind oi' barrier^ which muiit be surmounted ofk 
entering, a person in that act would appear to* rite, and be kightr than 
at other times. Henoe tuperurt Hmen, and hence, without baring re- 
course to Festus's mperins limen (for which I believe there is no au- 
thority), the word sublimis may still be derived from super limen. That 
it meant standing or rising on one's legs, before it meant soaring^ is I 
tbinic quite clear. Pardon, I beseech you, this impertinence, and be- 
lieve me, my dear Sir, ever yonrs with sincere respect, 

[Vol. Vii. p. 64.] E, COPLE£T0N. 

Emanuel College, Monday night. 
Doctor of Learning, Oct. 20, 1788. 

Having finished my English, I rise, in dne climax, to my Greelc. 
It is in the 2oth dissertation of the third vol. of the Arobaeologia, in n 
letter from Mr. Tyrwhitt to Matthew Duane. The stone (of \vhich 
an engravii;:: is given) is one of three that were brou2:ht from Smyrna^ 
and are now in tbo British Museum. Montfaucon has published the 
' inscriptiou; it is on a tombstone, but the lines are 8, not 4» 
Tor vowrsir Mara vaiTS «w iCoxs"^ w mAflgrais 

"Hff^ 9 wn^ttfuwo mpa rpiixaei^' a wy ser 

Ai^Kkia OTCtXMS afihafits ix^os cx^« 
On asiras Tyrwhitt observes very sensibly, that the expression lite- 
rally translated means " cum cecinerissalvete," and is hardly to beillus* 

tratcd hy nny similar one, but ninv f'o nccounted for by supposing this 
salutation of the deceased to be usually performed in a kind of chant. 



T/)9XW i^ original. * 
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Bv n like abuse of the snmc wore! poets and prophets are said etmere, 
not because their poems or orat^ics were actnatlj sung, hut because 
they were generally pronounced with greater varieties of time 
and tooe than can be admitted within the eonipass of what Ari- 
ttOlJe, Poet. c. 4, calls ry^p KiKTitniv apiui¥iw,\he modulation of dif- 
conrse." He refers also to Apollonius's Lo\i(v»ii Titymnriciim (no 
page) under flet8« : thus ode, h^wtt, nvts 8c cts to Atyeiv fAtr(BJ^\oy r-qy Ktluf, 
who quotes an unknown author, Tyrwhitt thinks Babrius, thus: 

■ ^ Tavra 8* Ki&ttwo9 

ABorra nvdov ov Kakws eSt^avro* 

Am TM» AiyoiTa* ^ yap Aiamns Kvytw^tn* 

See alio 8trabo» edit. Casaob. iib. I. p. 18. 

W. BeiiNET. 

What is the proper meaning of the sun, in Elnrtm, hrinn: rnlled 
XvKOKTovnf'f Knight, in his strange treatise on fhr I'riapeia, thinks it 
may be ' light-extending." I sappuse, lium Bryant'a Ammonian 
word hit, light, and rwm, Bnt eoold the a come that waj} Would 
it not be wkotopos, or some such word? It appears to me, very whim- 
eieal; yet what is wolf-lulling! 

[Vol. vii.p.86.J 



Lord Holland to Dr. Parr. 

Bear Sir, HoUand HouMf May 

Menage, under the artiele Bmqmn an old book, derives it from the 

Gcrmnn %vord Buch, the ori^nal no doubt of our word book. But he 
addS; that it means an old hook, like those which come from Germany^ 
and are good for nothing bii( .sipubs (i\ faire des fus^'es), and to prevent 

Ne to<ra card//li/s, ne psenula desil olivis. 

Now I am ashamed to say that I do not know what is the English of 
iknfy(U$^ nor indeed what is the icnee of the whole line. Is Cardyllos 

a diminntive of carduus 9 and is toga the down of the thistle? and if it 

is, h(nv can it supply tlie place waste paper? Jin<l wliat covering, 
cloak or surtout (pienula) has an olive, which serves the same purpose 
as paper ? Neither Facciulati, Stephanus, nor Du Cange, is of any assist- 
ance to me on this occasion. £veryoarSy Vassal Holland. 

Sunniriir Hilly May 30. 
"Ne toga cordylis, ne paenula desit olivis," is the first line of the 
first epigram in the 1 3th or Hth book of Martial; and Cordyla, 
or, as sometimes written, Cordulla, is (the dictionaries inlbrm me) 

a small ^v<.h, which was wrapped up in oiled paper like our red mullets. 
The whnl( (lifTieulty arose from the carelessness or aHVctatioo^ 1 know 
not which, ui Menage, who chose to write it ''card^Uis.*' 
[Yoh fii.p. 13D.J Vassall Hollanh. 

R. P. Knight, Esq. M.P. to Dr. Parr. 

Dear Sir, Whitehall Jan. 22. 

Fox and 1 have been lately reading Lycophrou, and having been 
both startled with the distinctness of some predictions of erents which 
happened long after the age when be Is supposed to have florished, we 

liavc ho<l some rorresiroiKlence on the subject, but without any other 
effect IIkui inert msiii^^ rm |)« i f)lcxity The " Testimonium Veterum," 
published with Puller's edition, are .strung in support of the authenti- 
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city of this poem, and of its b%\n% written by one of the Flciadei^, aK 
tbey are called; yet in v. 1226, et Aeq. there is a distinct prediction of 
Hm aniterMlity €»f tfc« Rmnui empire i and in t. 1446, ts distinet % 
ose of the r:ill >f the Macedonian inonarcby furnrytraJtr from Alex> 
ander, whois clear!y described. Perseus, indeed, was not the sixth 
kin^ of Maceiiui/i;i from Alexander; bur, neTerthefe s^, fie was the 
aixtb in tbe line oi descent of his own larniiy from that coui^ueror, 
wbiob is siore in pouit. Caanot yo« prove that LycophroB waa a Jews 
or Atheist, who conversed with some inspired penom of that DatioD ? 
What a triumph would it be for Rcvrlation ! for, except the propfie- 
cies of Isaiah concerning Cyrus, there are none iii the sacred volume 
half so unequivocal; and the merely human testimony (the only one 
wbiob iDfideb wilt adntt) In aapport of tbo ratbentlolty of the propbo- 
cies of Isaiaby Is woak Indeed wbon compared with that in support of 
|«ycophroo. R. P. Knioht. 

{Vol. vii. p. d04.J 



Dr. Parr to the Ik- v. Ur. Charles Parr Burney. 

My dear Friend and Ciudscjn, ' Nms. 9, 1804. 

It is my anxious wish for you not only to read but to write, to read 
•ztensively that yon may write olearly, copiously, correctly, and at last 
elegantly ; to reflect before you read, and, while 70a read, to mingle 

yoiifhful knowlege witfi rnrioi]?? ernditinn, and to incorporate the best 
results of all jour attaimucnts with your general habits of thought and 
action. Philology, though it may exercise the strongest understanding, 
is witiiin tbe reach of a very ordinary one ; and sncb is my sense of 
your merits, such my opinion of your powers, and such my solicitude 
for yonr welfare, that my advice will always be dirr rtcd to the joint 
purposes ot making you not only a verbal critic, but a wise, firm, and 
bonest man* All learning la not oontalned in tbe dramatio writers of 
Greece, nor even in tbe Greek langoage ; and, if my counsel be fol- 
lowed, you will experience tbe soundness of it in the diversity nnd 
consistency, in the fulness and the accuracy, of your knowlege. Your 
father is indisputably right in desiring you to read all the plays of Eu- 
ripides in continuity; and I add, that yon will do well to proeeed lm» 
mediately to Sophocles, to jEschylus, to Arlstopbanes, to Menander, 
to Philemon, and the fragments, .such as they are, both ofthp trngic 
and comic writers. This you must (iilii^t ntly, and without aberra- 
tion in the first year, and you will do it again in tbe fourth, with some 
additio&a, wbieb I sball mention in dne order; bat I most state to yon, 
generally and serionsly, that I wish yonr momiog to be inyarlablj em- 
ployed on Greek. 

In the second year read Isocrates, Lysias, Isaeus, the twelve Ora- 
tions of Demosthenes published by Allen, bis Speeches and tbose of 
.fiscblnesde falsa Legatione and de Corona twice, tbe Memorabilia, 
Cyropaedia, and Anabasis of Xenophon. Do not read any more of the 
orators, nor of Xenophon. except one book, till you hf»ve taken your 
degree, and remember that i am writing to you as an Academic, that 
I am laying foundations only, but that I mean to malie them broad, 
deep, and solid. In the third year, and not till then, read Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and the Hellenics of Xenophon, go on ^i^ix'm with the 
Anahasiit, Cyropndia, and Memorabilia; then take up the Dialogues 
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of Plato by EtwaU, Fortter, and Routb. Tiieu^ iiiy boy, when you tre 
to robflit, pi4>pl« with Aristotle, •nd reid liU Etbici, bit Poetiot, and 

bis Rhetoric. 1 say, read tbem in this ordtr* tnd observe that this is 
yorir mnrrnrig^ course of rcadiDg, for 1 have provided another place in 
wbicb both tbe Poetics and the Rhetoric are to be read, and you will 
be improved by tbe double and distinct reading. Charles, close your 
tbird year by a second Md most attentive perusal of Herodotot Md 
Tbncvdides; and when you have finished Thucydides the second tiflM^ 
rend the Speeches, and \he Speprhes only, a third time, and re«d them 
as tbey are collected by Bauer, separately from the history. Begin 
tjbe follHh year witb the IHtd and Odyssey, dott't despise tbe common 
Homeric clavis, and indeed on ell occasions beware of detpitiiig the 
received practice of scholars, for by doin^ wcH what they are accus- 
' tomed to do, you will be eventually enabled to do more with immedi- 
ate and permanent efiect. When you are engaged in Homer you w iU 
eertainiy be a ttrong »)belar; and therefore boldte|p Clarke in yonr 
hand, and reading his notes, you will avail yourself of Hcyne and 
Wolfius. Rpnd Wolfius twice> and Tail not to rr nd pvrry linn thnf has 
been written by Heyne. Charles, trom 1 Junici go to Findar, and take 
the aid of Ueyue auil Jacobji, and read Piiid&r twice ; and^ then go a 
teoond time tbroagh Euripides, Sopboelet, iGiebylntj,^ Ailttopbanes, 
. If enander» and Philemon. Charles, beware of impatience, for that 
which h not done to-day may be done to-morrow, and if you ob- 
serve the order which 1 have prescribed, it will be done well ; and be 
assured that X shall give you enough to do, but not more than enough 
for tbe godiea of Bamnel Parr and tbe ton of CbarietBurney. Charlet, 
I wish yonr evenings laid out in the following manner. We must have 
Latin sometimes by itself, and sometimes intermixed with Crpek. but 
with dillerent Greek from that which I have mentioned, with two 
exceptions at which I have already hinted. Read lirtt tbe com- 
mon 0elpbin edition of Cicero't Orations, and be content wHh 
these for the present ; for yon are not to die when you oeate to be an 
under-gradaate, atid living you are not to cease tn read. Well, nftrr 
this you may in tbe first year go on to Tacitus and to Salluttti and to 
Cornelius Nepos, and to the select Orationt tram Llvy, for yon bafo 
not time to read his History through, bnt yon mnst get tome vagroo' 
general notion of his style ; but I mnst ajrain and a^-nin nrj^r yon to 
read Caesar. After this you may read Terence through, and lour plays 
of Plantns, but no more; and unwilling as I am to let your mind be 
tedneed into philology for tbe pretent, I most adtite yon to read not 
only the Prolegomena to Terence in the common edition, not a word 
of which you must miss, but the prefaces of Brntley and Hare, every 
word of which mu.st be impressed deeply on yonr nu mory. Get books 
which you may mark with your pencil, aod insert in >our common- 
place book ail peonliaritiea of diction in all Latin wiitert, and some 
elegancies, as they are called, but not all. In yonr second year we 
most look to anrirnt rhrtortn ; and here, Charles, besr'n wifh CicOro 
de Inventiono, ^ o on to the work de Oratorc, the Brutus and Orator^ 
then go lo Quiutiiian. Charles, I love Quintilian ; read him in RolUn't 
Abridgment, bnt bate Caperonnier open before yon; then proceed 
to ArittOtle't Rhetoric, and then to the critical part-^ of Dionysius 
Halicarnassn^, published by Hoi well, to hi'^ work de Structura, and 
to Demetrius Phalereus. This is the right order, and you will find it 
so. Consider, tiiat your mornings are ail this tiine employed on tbn' 
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Greek orators, tad excnee me for biirmir forsistteii i» excepi Dlony*^ 
lintaiid Demetrias; they are for yonr evrnini^s, and for these even- 
ings, Chnrlcs, wJien yon are srt*in^ nhout l^latf>, et'vr them to the phi- 
losojtbical wniiiig^ of Cicero, and read them as edited by Davis, whose 
notes ^are inestimable for the matter. Read the Tascnian Questions, 
the work De Finibus. Dc Natura Deoram, De Leji^ibiis, De OfTiciis — 
I pause a little about the Academics; perhaps this book, wi(h the 
work De'Divifiatione, may be deterred till you have taken your degree. 
I say the same of Hcrmogcnes de ldei» in y<Hir riietorical reading, but 
at soine diataot tiae you .must work at Hermogenes. Now, Charles, 
in yoor third year yon may choose for .yourself anoof the rhetorical 
writers whom you have read before, always, however, remembering 
that Quiiitiliao, Cicero de Oratorc, bis Brutus, hi?? Orator, and Ari- 
stotle's Rhetoric must be perused, and even studied, a second time. In 
the fbarth year begin your evenings with Aristotle's Poeties; and after 
a first perusal of Twining proceed to a second perusal of a yet more 
(critical sort, and work hard with Winslanley, Tyrwhitt. and Twining 
again. Make yourself master of this book as well as the Kbetoric; 
and let me jost say of the Rhetoric, that I wish you to get the Cam- 
bridge edition^ and also an Oxford edition, withont translation oraceent, 
but with very good notes. While you are reading Homer in the morn- 
inf^, take up Virgil in the cvf^nirii!: ; atxl <!epen(! on it that your time 
will be well employed in reading V irgil twice or thrice. People talk 
■bont Greek and Latin history, ^t do you for the present l>e content 
with knowing both from English writers. First map both in your mind 
by common sobool-boy books; then proceed as follows: read the Rn- 
mati History in Goldsmith, then in Hooke, and then in an Abriflp:nictit 
of Gibhon. Read the Greek tirst in 8tanyan, then in Goldsmith, but 
finally and twice in Mitford, and after Mitford take Gast. Charles, 
let not this sort of reading disturb the regular order of yonr morning- 
and evcrnrif;: studies, for in every day there will hp rha«Tus of time 
which you uuist fill up with history; and pray don't mingle Greek and 
Roman. Before you sit down to Demosthenes, read the Life of Philip 
and the History of the Araphictyonic Council by Lelandy and do not 
disdain to read hii translations. There is little show but much sense 
in this advice. 

Godson, you have some authority in Sam Johnson's practice and my 
own for filling up the little nooks of time. History will do much, but 
not all. I wish yon to be well, and very well acquainted with the- 
forms of logic ; for I never lost sight of your academical duties, rela- 
tions, and pro«pfcts. He a critic by atid hv ; hut first make yourself a 
scholar and u writer, and an enlightened academic, and the rest will 
follow properly, usefully, honorably, and certainly, ray dear Charles, I 
iny certainly. Well, then, in logic first read Duncan, then go on to 
Watts, for it is a precious hook, and don't be frijrhtf ned when I re- 
commentl the Port-Royal Logic. Tell your father that I advise yon 
to read tiicse three books every year ; and that after reading them I 
wish yon even to study some adrairabliv observations on the forms of 
Logic written by Dr. Held, and inserted in the second volume of 
Kaimes's History of Man. Charles, the first thrro hooks will teach 
you the forms and principles, and the last will instruct you in the value 
and use of them. Charles, 1 do beseech you to acquire and to preserve 
this sort of knowlege according to this very degree. Now in the fourth 
ynnr you may In the evening read Tlieooritus and the BuooUea, 
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Heifod aad the Geor^ics, mnA imd them ai a belief from tbe wabttttttg: 

toil of the dramatic vrrifers. So much 1 tiave fn say about your classi- 
cal learriinp: and yonr loji^ical ; but remember that in your nooks, and 
especially wbco you are reading tbc rbetorical works of Cicero, fitc. 
you maat reserre a nook for HeiooociUt de fnndameiilis ityli Laf ioi, 
and for Scbeller's prtecepta styli bene Latinii My friend, great will be 
the use to your taste of these two' books, and let me add, even fo your 
learning and to your compositions. It auy nooks be open, till them up 
with Gesoer's Isagoge : ii i:i a most useful book to readers of every age, 
and Bcholara of every sise. Ab to Corintbns, Pbryniobos, Moeris, Tho* 
mas Magister« and Apollonini de Syntaxi, meddle not with them, except 

' in the way of orrnsional consultation. The study of them must be 
reserved to a nunc di:»tant period, x^ lien your mind will he stored with 
materials frutu original authors, and when you will bring with you 
taste, knowi^e, and babtts of reflection to facilitate jouf pbilolofical 
inquiries, to supply anbjects for them, and to make yon a competept 
and impartial judg-c of their real value. Hereafter you may g^o on to 
Plutarch, Luciuu, the remaining Greek historians and orators, aud 
indeed w hat not, for ypu will go to thtm as a scholar and a man of 
Mn#e; bntdont be in a harry, do not begin where yon should end, 
and depend on it, Charles, with a long reach in my mind 1 have em- 
ployed for you the spur and the rein; the spur lo knowle'^o, the 

> rein from philology for the present. But 1 wish you, Charles, 
in good time, to be a complete philologist. Yonr own good, 
sense will tell you the occasional use yon are to make of Potter's. 
Greek Antiquities and Adam's Knm.in ditto, snd perhaps I shall ap- 
plaud you tor f>esto%ving an hour or two on each while \(>u are 
reading the Greci^. and Koman orators, but not more than an liour at 
that time, nor even five minutes at any other time. My godson, believe: 
Mn, that method is every thing, and till method is observed you never' 
can wander with impunity. Charles, there is one book ^vhicb hardly 
for one day ought to be out of }(>ui hands while you are busy with the 
prose writers of Greece. It is almost tbe only indulgence 1 grant to 
philology, but it is a necessary one, and I even impose it nn yon as a 
dnty. Whensoever you have a spare bal^bonr read Vigerus, with the 
notes of Hoogeveen, Zeuniufs, and Hermann, l irst read him through 
in reg^iilar series, do so a second time in some otthe nooks, aud consult 
bini again and again, aud read him a third time while you are in statu 
pupillari. Have tbe book almost by heart. 1 almost say the same of 
Biaittaire de Dialectis, especially when you are busy with Pindar or 
Homer. Perhaps, Charles, after one perusal of the l>ook, you may, 
thus divide it. '1 ake the Attic dialect for your Orators aud Trage- 
dians, &c. the Ionic, Doric, and their dependencies, for Homer ; the 
Doric and .£olie for Theocritus and Pindar. Consult your gooil sense 
about this ; but be sure to make yourself master of the principles, and 
much of the spirit in Maittaire. Piaa. 
£Vol. vii. p. 419 ] 

* ' * • ■ . • _ ■ * • 

IV..: ■)..• ■ ' ■ : 

Rev. 0r. Parr to Kev. Dr. Gabell. , 
, Dear Sir, ' //aWcm, Jan. 12, 181S. 

I think I shall not offend you by throwing on paper all the instances; 
. which my reading has furnished, of an indicative mood following .iode-> 
iinltn words. I am qmtn confidebt tbat . iio laoli lii^taices are to ba 
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foond in pvtJBO writers dowb io the bnuEen After premirf^p, iSmm^ 

that in the rolloqnial phraseology of Terence and Plantns the exam- 
ples are very tre^ueo^ 1 shall eater oa my catalogue of examples from 
other writers. 

O RoBiole, RooMile, 4ie 6 
QuImb jwlriai onstodem Di genuerant. 

Ennii Fragm. lib. ii. Aaoal. 

Ecfare gosa cor tuam timiditas ter ritat. 

Pacuvii Fragm. Periboea. 

In the passage from Ennius we are competled by tlie metre to read 
^aemot : the metre in Pacuviiit would sdniit tmrritet, but I tbould 
object to the alteratton, becaofe Pacuvius is an old dramatic writer; 

Mnd ^yhy shntiM we conrfenm in him tlirtt liceOCe which WO ICDOW tO 
bave been employed by l ereuce and Plautus ? 

Quis juBtiai indnit arma 
Seire eefas? Lucan, lib. i. 126. 

Now let us beer BnmiaDO : In Langermaonj uno etiam codice vidi 
l ib i fcii m a , Ibrte femlMD netoeiitem, dediMelaAMf, sed nunqnam poCiifi 
nibi pereuadere, poetas ita servira Indimagistrurutn canonibas, ut 

sacpius hoc nhsrqnium librariis, qTiam s(Ti[)t(»ril)iis sit nrltrihuen- 

dnm." I.( t PjTirni;uin's \rit shitt for itself. J allow, with him, that the 
correction was made in order to accommodate the passage to a general 
rale. Bat I reilit the oorredloo; flnC, becettse tbe pesMge re- 
qolrei a past tense; and secondly, because in another pasiage,loB|r 
known io myself, and properly referred to hv Burmann, Tiiiean a 
seeood time iif rts the rule,; and because, in a third passage, there is 
a yet more decisive instance of the same neglect. 1 lihall produce 
betb tbe pasaages, wben I have itated my objectfou Io Burmaan te 
other matters. He quotes from tbe Muraena, Nescio quo pacto hoc 
M,** where the construction " Hoc il neaoie ^no paolo." He alio- 
i|notes from Claudian, 

Neseit qnedtwpior beatis 
LKtitia majore cadit* 

Bot ^od in this pamge is not indefinf te* Wben be quotes from Ovid, 

Quia soil an bsBO a»f aa tigridas insnla babet, 

baenght to have added, that baud scio an, followed by an indicative, 
is a paracnlar formnia sni juris, and is nied by prose writers as an in* 
direct sort of aflhrmatiom Agafai he qnotel lifom Ovid, Metam. Kb. z. 
687. 

Quid facit ignorans; 

to which I would say, 

Nil agit exemplnm litem quod lite resolvit ; 

for the Mss. vary. " Quod facit ignorans/' is, " Ignorans id quod 
facit;" and if quid be substituted for quod, the uniform practice of Ovid 

in other places would call for a subjunctive, and Heinsins, seeing this, 
would read, qnidque agat ignorans^*' I retain qaod. fiurmann again 
quotes from Ovid, Met. 

Deinde ubi sunt digiti, dum pes ubi quierit; 

but here the reading is equivocal ; for we may read siot, and so we 
ivn|(bt. H[e quotes n>em ue Ptatf', lib. 8. (Slf» 

Nnnc nbi slnt iilis, qu»ris, 
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where some of the SJsn. rear] rttnt^ but g«ii«itl IMWHO to ia ihwoi rf Jtni. 
U« aJ|owft t variation ot reading m Virgil* 
C«»CU ,a« mot I 

tod tUs iberefore proves nothing. In the passage quoted from Cicero, 
De Nat Deor. ii. 6. ** Aniarain iltam spirabilen si qois qiuerat, nnde 

hahcmus,^ Davis proposes habeamus. Burmann would retain habe- , 
mus ; but Biirmann's nsHcrtion is gratuitous, and Dnvis's conjecture is 
warranted by the unttortn practice of Cicero in other passages. Bur* 
naBQ't qaotttiont from Terenoe are ao f«r pirttowit, as to sImw what 
was done bj coaaio writers ; but tbey gite ns no help in poets of another 

cfass, or in prose writers. There is a strong mcdlry of right and wiOOg 
througli the wiii^le of Burmaun s note. Let us xetum to ljucao. 

Nrs( is, crodeliSy abi ipsa 
Visoeca aunt magni* Lib. vili. 644. 

Here the Mss. vary betvpeen siint and sint, nnd nothing is proved. 
But if sunt be retained, I should defend it by tb<' passasre abofc quoted 
odtiduit, and by a }€t more decisi?e passage in hb. ix. 663. 

Qo»re quid eat virins, et posoe exemplar bonesti. 

Here the metre requires est ; and thns from TiUf^nn we have one certain 
instance, one verj probable, and one probable. Now let us go to 
Claudiaoi iv. De Cons. Honor, v. 267. 

Nec tibi quid liceat, sed quid feciase decebit, 
Occunrat. 

Here in the same seoteoce we bare tbe subjunctive and the indicatire, 
and of a liaiilar irregiilarity I shall hereafter produce an iaatnioe from 
PefiiQS* Let na tetnro to Clandian, £pigr« in ^fitbiiUBy t. 9. 

Teniettlos, fateor, Bon eanta voce notavi* 
. 9m wknt igvm&s qaam grave crimen erst ! 

Now let ns go to Persins, Sat. t. 27. 

Ut, quantum mibi to sinnoso in pectoiejlst^ 

Voce trahem pura. 

ITere tlie readin;:^ i!^ indisputable. The nczt paisagO eontaina the irrc* ^ 
guiarit^ of which I .sjiukf, Sat, ill. CiG. 

Discite, o miseri, et causas cognoscite rerum. 
Quid sumus, et quidnam victuri gignimor : ordo , 
Quis datus ; ant met» qiiam molHi flosns, et andm; 
Quis modus argento: quid fas optare : quid aspcr 
Utile nummus habet: patriae^ carisque propinquia 
Quantum elargiri deceat: quern te Dens ease 
Jnasity el Jiamana qua parte leeatns es in re* 
Here we bare snnnH, gignfmur, babet, jussit, locatns es, In the indi- 
cative, and deceat in the subjunctive. I will stop for a moment t^ 
communicate a conjrrtnro I mridc many 3'er\rs n^o on one of the fore- 
goinjic Inies. In the eomuioii leadl[l^^ mrt;i f t uudap, there is no clear 
sense ; some read et unde ; this again is ubsicure. I would read ut for 
swMt. ^'MetmniolllaJeiBnBynlifexnsnndmesl.'' Two inst a nces will 
be added. 

Here ends m j ennmetation of instances (with two additional to be 
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produced presently) from clissical authors ; and it contains, you see, 
ooe certain from Kunms; one very pruijable from Pacuvius; one 
certain, ooe very probable, and one probable, from Lvcao; two 
certain from Claudian : and five in one aeDtence equally certain from , 
Persins. Now, dear Sir, I will mention some instances of deviation 
from the «:( iin ul rule in the best ftaltan writers of Latin verse. ¥vw 
of them write mure correctly than Saiinuzaiiu:i, and yet even Saaiiaza- 
tioa sometimes ens : the sentence begins^ 

His addb coltusque pios, Sus. 
it goes on tbos, depending on addis, 

Deniqne ut ad patrem popnlo spectante snomm 

Cesserity igniferls prastdeatque locis : 
Quantaqne nos maneant promi.ssne «^audia vitSB,' 
Quanlaque Ventura) ji^loria lucis erit. 

This beautiful copy of verses is addressed by Sannazarius ''Ad Divum 
Jncobam Picenom/' Tbere is a similar confusion of tlie indieati?e 
iind subjunctive in the opening of the 3rd book of Paleveusy De Animi 

Immortalitate : 

Nunc animis qitre sit sedes, qiiar^ prapmia vitae, 

Quemque bonurn tandem tnaneant^ quas pendere poeuas 

CbntwnMf sontes, properante quis undique rege 

T( //' Y u r c I a mor, qoso signa fatnra^ tubasquot 

Bxpediaro dictis. . 

The instances in the SypbHis, which I rnnsidrr ns the next poem tO ' 
the Geor^ics, are niimeruiis, and little observnl liy the admiring reader* 
l^'racaiitorius is right and vviong in the very tiisi sentence: 

Qui casus rerum varii, quae semina morbnm 
Insuetum, nec longa ulli per luecula visnm 
Attulerint • ♦ • ♦ 

Necnon et quae cura» et opis quid comperit usus, 
• • ♦ • • • • 

Hine eanere ineipiam. 

In mj book I long ago marked the following additional instances : 

Die, Dea, qua causa nobis post secnla tanta 
Insolitam peperert loom ? 

Agaia^ 

Nunc vero quonam ille modo contagia traxtt, 
Accipe. 

Quis status iUdram fmintp quae signa deden 
Sidera, qnid nostrls oodum portenderit annis. 

Let us- go to book the 8rd, for one more instance : 

Qais Deos bos lIUs popnUs monstraverit OSBS^ 

Qni demnm pt nobis casus ant fata tuUre 
Hos ipsos, unde et aacrse data copia sylvsBj 
Nunc rcferam. 

I just stop to say that my pen Is drawn underafiJse qiiiiiti ty: in book 
, dnd Fracastorius writes^ 

Talis dnicifldom flavionim scams adora. 

Now Horace makes the penultima of s earns short : 

Ant soams, ant poteiit pdregrina javar« lagoiv* 
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These great Latin poets of Italy were led by their memory and their 
ear to employ the subjunctive j^enerally : wheh it suits their metre, 
tbey sometimes use the indicative; but they never would ha\e em- 
ployed tbftt wronf mood, if by mla tbey had learot the principle which 
requires the subjanotive mood. How far tbey would have avtiled 
tTicn I selves of the exceptions which I have quoted from Lncian, Clau- 
diaii, and Persius, I know not. Now, dear Sir, 1 wiM show you an in- 
' stance ot confusion in Gray, whose classical erudition was indisputable 
ami pre*emiDeot : 

Perapiciet vis qaaDts lociy quid poBeat ordo, 
Juncturae quis bonos, at ret accendere rebua 
Lumina eot ^ mr aut inter sc, et mutua fuIgrTft. 

Do Pririoipiis Cogitaudi, lib, i. 113. 

Such instructors as you and Dr. S. Butler will wnrn your scholars 
against such errors committed by great poets. 1 have marked ail the 
metrical blnndera ia Gray, and at some fa re time yoa and I wUl talk 
them over. We both of us know that B bop Lowth was never ae- 

(IMfiintptl with the rule, and yet from car nnd nicmnry he i«; more fre- 
quently riffht than wrong. Let us not be harsh witli Lowth, when 
such verbal critics by profession, as Hare and Bentiey, are not exempt 
0om error. I bave a marlced copy of a very line Coacio ad Clenim, 
preaefaed by Hare before the Convocation, A. D. 1722. Some of the 
errors may be fairly ascribed to the editor ; others evidently flow from 
the author himself. 1 will enumerate those which contain the indica- 
tive instead of the subjunctive after an indefinite : Quam necesse fuit 
Terbi roiaistris, ab omni olTenaionam genere cavere torn temporia, cam 
ad Titum hsec scriberet Apostolus; qnam ipso Tito utile, nt boo 
nioTiittjm animo semper ohservarctnr, quivis fHcilo infelligat, qui norit 
quam iimnjuit illis tcmporibus Ecclesi^ conditio, vcl quam preclracto 
et perverse ingeuio illi, quibus Titus prsefuit." Again: ^'Ut qoi in 
Iilstoria ecclesiaatica aant bospites, nec aciant qnalea pestes ant^acta 
sccula tuUrunty putent nullo unquam tempore iniqnius fuisse compa- 
ratum." Again • Ut inde ediscamus quae privcipue vitanda mnt, 
quae crimioatiouibus prae ceteris obnoxia, qua parte iniquis malevolo' 
ram toapicionibot maxlme p«atmm»^ Again: **Bgo quidem, com 
videamqaaieaqaantiqaevirimibi jam obocnioaveraaotur. cum videam 
quo sub prapsidc consessus suos habituri stmt, quo nemo lifi rts ornatior, 
\irtulibus instructior, prudeufisi solcrtior." lloic h t me stop to correct 
a mistake of my memory; for the idan tU7«, ot which 1 spoke to you, 
waa tbe blonder of Wyttenbach, and not of Hare. Let aa tarn to 
Bentley. In bis note on line 37, sc. 2, act 1, of the Eunuch, he writes 
thaa: '* Sed vide superstitio quid faeit.'* Again, Andr. act 1, sc. 2. v. 
18, "Sed vide, ut incommode lure divisa sunt arsi et thcsi." Here^ 
uiy good friend, an objector might tell jue that Virgil writes thus, 

Nonne vides croceos ut 1 molus odores, 
India mittit ebarT Georg. iibi i.6^ 6. 

Again 4 

Y i d i s t i quo Tnrmis eqno, qoibna ihat in arm i s 

Aureus. ^n. lib. ix. 268. 

My answer is, that in both passages the interrogation is carried on to 
tbe cod of the sentence. There are variations in the reading ot viduii; 
for Macrobius and some of the Mas. give vidiftii, «Tbe paasage ia not 
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priiiicd iDtenrosativeljr in aay of theedUMNM, bat the lense is improved 
oj Mush an interrogation, and then the aolutioii' ia the same as in Hbm 

other passajc^ from the Georgics. Vida's good taste led bilB to isel the 
power of this interrogation with the word video : 

Nonne rides com carceribns exire reelosis 

Instant ardentes, quanta nituntur opuni y't ? — Bombic. lib. ii. 

I observe that Vida h always correct in bis subjunctive ; and if he had 
not felt, as I (J(t, that ihe iiitei rogation was to be earned on, he \MiuId 
have writleu iiitanlur. Did yoa ever read tiiu iiuble Conciu ad Cle- 

rum preached by Bishop Atterbary in the year 1700! It it a most 
decisive proof oi bis learning, as well as hia taste ; and io the nse of 

moods he is always correct: yes, lie is correct in many instanof>«i where 
very good scholars would have blutulercd. There are, it is trucj some 
errors. He once uses demum for deoiqne ; ho more than once uses 
ieionunodo 'for tnitaninMdo» and Lowth does ao twenty tines. He 
writes sponte sua for sua sponte, though in prose we ought alwaye 
to sav mea, (tia, sua sponte; and leave tlie poets to pnt the pro- 
Bouu last, lur the sake of the verse. And this my observation led my 
scribe to remind me of wbat I bad toM bim abent fioe versa, for the 
phrase occurs freqveotly in the Roasan law, and alwaya stands veran 
vice, and this you mu<t tell your boys. Atterhnry uses abinvicem, 
which is wrong; nntl ( '(joke, the late Dean of Ely, in liis Concio, to my * 
great surprise, wrote econtra. i:'ray, when you have leisure, read 
Atterbury's Cenek>; not for the deotrine, whaebl bale, but for the lati* 
nity and the spirit. 

Now, before I close, let me observe that there is a great laxity 
aninnj:^ the poets in the use of si and an. We have in Horace, " Inspico 
si possum donata repouere here 1 should be disposed tu read posnm* 
iri did net find in iSbaUna, 

Ilia mibi refcrat, ai noafri mntna enra eit. 

And in Terence^ ** Tisam li domi est,'' where si baa the power of wl^ 
■ tker* Yet the more general and the more proper, or at leaat the more' 
analogical nse is the subjunctive. 

Qudr> •^i f^it Danais reddenda, vel Hectora fratrem, 

Vel cum Deiphobo Polydamanta roga, — Ovid, Epist. 

Whilst I was dictating this line I stumbled on another little Mnnder 
• in Atterbury, and I bate myself for observing it : " Gravius aliquid 
reip. vnlnns inferatnr.*' Now Lowth knew not the difference between 
aliquid and sJi<|nod ; and many good editora have overlooked the dis- 
tinction in many good anthor^. There is a ^cat danj^cr lest boys bo 
misled by manv parts of Tully's works, as they are coaiinonly printed ; 
hot you tell yuur buys, as I should tell mine, that where a substautivo 
in the aame case follows, they nraat say aKqnod and qnoddam ; hot 
that if no substantive fiailows, they mast write aliqnid and (|idddam, to 

either of which they may subjoin a <!^cnitive; as, allqaid commodi and 
quiddam emolumenti, ifec, quiddam detnmenti, hut qnoddam detri- 
mentujn. I am afraid tiiis icUer wiil tire yuu, and maoum de tabula. 

8. Parr. 

, The additional instances above referred to will be inserted bete: 

Nec refero Sclisque vias, et qualis, ubi orbem 
ComplevUy Versis Luna remrrit equis. 

Tibuilusi lib. ii. £Ieg. 4. v. 17. 
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There is oo vaiiation in the Msa. in reeurrit. But according to the 
Heoeral ruie, we may rend remrrat. This is therefore a doubtful in- 
stance. The next kom jPruperUus U not doubUul ; and the indicative 
and aoly[iiiielif • tre afNifoBBded in it, and yet the eMunentators are 
•iie«t} . 

-Non rnrsos licet .-T^toli referns Acholoi 

LvreHt lit n'KiiXtio fracfus fiinore ii(jttor ; 
Atque etiaui ui Phr^giu ialiax Maeandria- cam|>o 

ErrM, et ipw iubi ite^niida viea ; 
Qualis et Adrasti fuerit vocaiis Arioa^ 
Tfittia ad Archeoiori funera victor eqaus. 

Propert. lib. ii. £leg. 34, ¥. 33. 

Here we have luxerity fuerit j errat, and decipit, depending on «/, and 
qualis after referat. But the irregularity admits no remedy. We 
aiirht read trr^ for errata but the metre forhida na to idter dnipit into 
dmgi^. [Yd. fti. p. 471.J 



Dr. Gabell to Dr. Parr. 

Dear Sir, Jan. 20, 1813. 

Before I have fhankod yon for your hospitality, yotir courtesy, and 
other higher eotertaianienis which I enjoyed at Uatton, you load roe 
with fresh favors, f thfink you gratefully, my dear shryfer a disquisi^ 
tioB as aeota and judioioas, as it is copious and leaniad. That inter- 
rogatives, when the interrogation is indirect, govern a subjunctive 
mood," is a principle of syntax which 1 have long since inculcated on 
boys; but 1 never ventured to take such liigh ground as that to wliioh 
joarcopioas indmtioa leads ne. I did not kaow befbre^aor do I 
beUa? e that any scholar in the kingdom, besidM yourself and those 
whom you have made the commtinicntion, could hnvc informrd roe, 
that no instances are to be found in pro&e^writers, down to the l)razen 
age, of the indicative mood tuiiuwiug indefinite words. Nor did i know 
that tiie naniber of exceptions among the poets was so Umitad« I 
therefore never Tentnred to assert that the indicative mood, fidiowinip 
an indofinito word, was absolutely wron^r ; but only, that the snhjnnc- 
tive, being luore common, was, on tli it account, more perspu nuu?, 
and better, and always to be used. But you, sir, have taught mc, that 
the iadioativo is absolutely wrong. Nor ean tlie rale bo invaliilafied by 
the oocasional n e giig a noe or licentiousness of the poets. 

Yon have aeonratcly explained and eopionsly illuntrated the use of 
the Latin subjunctive mood, following indelioite words. The task was 
difficult, on account of the varions and important, iMt diisoure svnifi- 
oations of that mood, so oombined. And H was the mora dilMolt, 
because, neither in our own nor any other modern European language 
have we any thing that resembles it, nor much even in the ancient 
dreek that is analogous to it. There is another oircumstance which 
makes it the mare necessary to have the difficulty eleared op,-*tlMt H 
reonrs ineessantly, and sometimes in every sentaneo of a page, and 
sometimes, especially in Livy, for several pages together. It seldom 
indeed involves the whole pass;j2:e in darkness, but onlv spreads over 
it tJmt degree of mist and contusion which renders our ideas indistinct, 
and is in one respeet wdlse than even total darkness* For the latter 
eommonty induces an olibrt on the part of the reader to emem into 
light ; whfltttM^ in the oate of imperinet mental ^Mm^ the mind is apt 
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to reft in a state of lnns:"i(l pnioymenf, content and satisfied wiffi 
• these shadowy and eDtertaiiiing turms ot things, which pasn in review 
before the fancy as the eye passes along the lines of the page. 

One of tbe great aims pf language H to ocminaiileate our thoaglitt 
with dispatch and the instruments used for that purpose are complex ' 
words, or the flirfa irrcpStm of Home Tonkc. The Tjatin subjunctive 
mood is one of these; and it pertorius its important tuoctious with great 
celerity, by a mere inflexion without loading the sentence with an ad* 
ditional word, or retarding its speed for a single inatant: expressinj^^ 
simultantously two sets of ideas ; namely, the set of ideas annexed to 
the simple form of the verb in the infinitive mood, and the set of ideas 
amiexed to the subjunctive form. So rapidly is thought conveyed bj 
neaiis of the Latin wibjnnotivo mood. 

But it has been truly obserred that, notwithstanding the asefulneM 
of such words, nothing^ perplexes the mind of the reader more than 
complex terms, wh' n their complication is not observed. Tins has 
happened with the Liatia subjunctive mood combined with indefinite 
worat; and therefore not only to the tyro, but even to the voteran teho- - 
lar, it has been an everbetlng etumbling-block. 

Yon mention a curious rasp of r Erreat English divine and eloquent 
writer of Latin, who was commonly led by his ear, <*t1 irf»oi8w^€i'(it», to 
the proper use of the subjunctive, but erred occasionally from not 
knowing the theory. Even- Terence and Plantne,yon oheerve, were 
so lax in their use of the subjunctive mood after indefinito words, that 
thev seem frequently to have employed cither that or the indicative, , 
just as it happen^ed, without reference to any principle of choice what- 
ever. This 1 admit to be true. They were extremely lax — but ob» 
serve— only aa • writers of comedy. For they no sooner stepped out 
of their province, as play-wrii;hts, than thrir Tnxily ceased. This is 
important. Nowforihe proof. I have careiuliy exnmined the Pro- 
logues of Terence, and will take on mc to say that not a single in- 
•twice there occurs of a wrong mood after an indefinite word. 

Now to my purpose. Though the name of Terence is not to be 
found on your lonj; list of wrifp?«?, ufitvse nnthority is the support of 
your rule rep^arding the proper use of liic suljjunctive mood after inde- 
finite wurd:i, yet do you not think that the fact we have just established 
warrants the assertion that we have his authority in favor of the general ' 
rule? For though he frequently transgresses it in his oomefHeSyyet 
that fact is inadmissihir as evidence against the truth of our assertion. 
He tran!<!;?ressed under a dispensation granted by custom to the 
comic poets, and exceptio probat regulam. In his prologues he keeps 
steadily to the general rule ; and I shall have an opportunity of show- 
ing presently, that the prologue is not to be confounded with the play. 
] can see no other reason for questioning the truth of our asr*ertion, 
that Terence sides with us, than the small number of bis prologues, 
which are only six. In answer to that objection, I would say, take 
an equal number of lines in succession from any one of his pla^Fs, and 
see if you find them free from in<'orr ( rtTirss on the point in question. 

With regard to the prologues of l^lan I us, we must distinguish. Some- 
times the (>oct is prolocutor; poeta proluuuiiur. Sometimes the pro- 
iocotor Is one of the dramatis personm. In the latter case, where the 
prologue is more closely couneoted with the play, the writer seems to 
fhirk himself entitled to the privilege of the coTTiif poet, and nrn-orH- 
ingly in these prologues 1 meet with ^violations ot the rule in question* 
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IkltiB the former OiMy mrhere the pottUmself is prolocutor^ I fi^d no 
iDfttance ofneK\igence. I confess, however, that I have looked over the 
proloj^ues of Plantus more hastily than I looked over those of Terence, 
Here tbeo we have the authority of Pl^uius io favor of our rule ; sioco 
he dU not think hiniMlf at liberty to avail hiimelC when he did not 
write ia the eharaeter of a comic writer, of that ladiilgeiice wliich the ' 
Jtomans wer€i accustomed to grant to their comic poets. 
. Tbat the Romaus were accustomed to dispense with a settled rule of 
their language io favor of their comic poets, I assume as a fact, and 
the fact IS ta lhi enl Ihrthe argiwient. 

How they came to (p'ant them that indulgence, is another question. 
"When you mentioned in your last letter "such comic characters as we 
Aifet..wiith iD,T^j;eiice and Plautus/' you seemed to intimate that the 
inconeelaiaa ef their language, on the jioiDt under diieatsioDy waa not 
munritable to men of their condition, and ebaraoteristic of them. The 
conjecture is more likely, because such language was unsuitable 
to the conversation of men in a higher condition of life, who did not 
thifii^ themselves at liberty to violate your rule, even in the loose style 
^eenTenatidn. tlie CMaal, the Hortensii, and others who bear n part 
Ip the dialogues of Cioero, were proposed by him for our imitation, aa 
perfect models in the conversational style. Yet those persons, in (heir 
practice, made no pretension to exemption from obedience to this, or 
any other of the general rules of their language. But it is alleged that 
the correot and polished style of their eooYersations in Cicero was not 
their own, but Cicero's — then \\c have at least the authority of one accus- 
tomed to the best society of Rome, and an exquisite judge in all matters 
of taste, and especially in polite literature, that such men were accus- 
tomed so to converse. ^ 

The eonformity of snch illastrions persons to your general nile, in 
their conversation, is, I think, an addition of authority in mpportof thd 
use of the subjunctive mood after iudcfiuito words. 

Fortunately for you, my dear sir, I was stopped short at this place, 
and having proenred n frank for «o>day, am unwilling not to make use 
of it. It is nof^fnittinie : hand ttw mm is conaidered by-Emesti aa^an 
lldverb, and synonymous with/orfam. , 

I will certainly read Attcrbury's Concio ad Cleriim. 

Do you think that ejusdem added to periodi, iuyour rule, will make it 
pkdnerT 

.With regard to the«natnral wder of construction, is it quite clear 
that quid sit amorj scio, is more natural than scio quid sit amor, or vers$ 
vice ? Is not that the natural order of construction which exhibits 
the natural flow of our ideas ? If a sentence contains six propositions, 
la it not possible that any one of these fix may have been intro- 
duced to the mind first in order, by the great law of association ? 
If ray thoughts have been previously turned on Alexander, I say Alex- 
.and^er Parium vicit ; if on Darius, Darium vicit Alexander; if on con> 
igoett, vieit Barium Alexander. As it is with worda, so perhaps it is 
^itb clauses. H.OabblU 
/^.,[yoLvi^.p.47|^J 

' - " * Dr. Gabell to Dr. Parr. 
Dear Dr. Parr, Winehetier, Oct. 22, 1813. 

Your coqjeotnre on the person alluded to by Horace in the seu vo- 
cat institor seems to be well founded. 1 thank you for it, my dear sir ; 
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aod also for the remark that Maenas is the persou meaDt in the line, 
Monera oaviam Saevos itlaqaeant dnifes; as well as in tbe 4tb Kpode. 
GesDer, in the Bpode, offers, yon know, this objection to the hypothe- 
sis, quod unicum e( prfipiinni crimen hominis, perflHri Irviin*--, hir ilH 
non ubjicitiir. T3ut 3(jur answer is read^, and I think satisUctorjr. 
Augustus was the ctorruptcr, aud the crime ot'Mienas was bis attachiag 
Jiimself to the cause of Aorustus ; Horace, therefore, as a courtier, 
rould not urge this crime. I thank you that, as you arc ?:rcat, so you 
art) iMcrriruI, -auA do not mean to withhold tVom me for ever, bnt only 
for a stated penoU, the explanation of the puzzling passage. ^ I long to 
have it. In 4he mean time, be so kind as to give me yoiir oploion on a 
passage in Sophocles, on which I ventured, this very day, to put a new 
intcrprcfaflon, or rather tlic only one Mhich seems to have been olfeffe<k 
In (be Antigone, C. 638. Edit, lirunck, \\ v read ' 

v6fj.ovs irapflpwy * i<.^> 

Brunck's note is as follows : * T 

** n aptSp m ff gh ^ ^vAiiTMir ro6r iif yp An-as v6fAous» Yerum oon video qui 

significationcra banc verhum vapeiptiv indiiere possit. Alias significat 
^merete. Locus vitii suspcctus Cfsc })ossit, tanietsi in codd. scripturae 
nulla observatur varictais. Lcgeuduui forte vdfiovs ({fwpay." But why 
disturb vt^lipM'? I translate the words thus: Conntetiug the laws (or 
institutions) of earth, and tlie just ice of heaven, that is, founding civil 
Jaw on the principles r>r natural justire ; which interpretation agrees 
extremely well with the word which follows, vt^'firoXis. nafcfpw means, 
I think, ac/«ero, (not i/tserojadjuiigo. Uapaadpos is one of its derivatives ; 
ad latera atyunctos. 

By the way, there is a dilBcalty in the passage immediately prece- 
ding: , ,^ 

ao<p6v ri rb firixou>i*v 

rixvas inrep iKwUF 9x>^» ' ' 

' ' ' > j^^^ 'ipirtt, - ! 

^The difficulty lies, I think, in the rh of the first line, after <ro^6v n. 
Probably yon have recollected at once a similar passage in Theocritiia, 
which, may explain it. 

The aSv Ti is an exact resemblance of the (To<p6y n rhj &c. The com- 
mentators on Theocritus are pozsded. Reiske proposes to read vol for 

t4. Valckenaer admits no change, and explains it, I think, perfectly 
right, as thf Scholiast had done before him : ''Dulcis, sive dulcc quid, 
autjUCuiidum (juid, est lenis •<ii«Tirnis pinus illins/' &r. This, how ever, 
Js rather a paraphra:>e than h tiauslulioi); it being of greater import- 
ance here to preserve the original order of the words and thoughts, than 
of the ratio grauimatica. The latter is given by the Scholiast. Valcke- 
naer and Harles, from whose edition 1 have taken Valckenaer's inf^r- 

J>retatlou, seem, by their triple interpretation of o8^ti, to think there 
s some difficMlty in those words. If there be any, it is removed by a 
passige in the Promethena of ^chylos, 1. 630, edit. Gla^. 

Now Valckenaer's explanation of Theocritus may be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to the ^sf^ t« t> /uixu^ot Sophocles. I will not make 
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tLe application. Verbura sapicnti. Am I right, my dear sir,, in tha 
interpretation of tbete tiro passages? I assure jou, I often wisb for 
Tour powerful assistance. But 1 am not in tlie habit uf recording. in/ 
ditlir nltirs or my solutions, such as tbev nay be. . U.OiiSBLL. : 
[Vol. vii.p. 485.J ' . : iv^:. 



Dr. Parr to Dr. Gabcll. « * 
.Dear Dr. Gabell, Hatton, Feb. 18, 1814. 

I hifve caoght a utraggling passage, which at first sight bears bard on 

our rule about the indefinite t'oUowed hy tbe subjunctive, and my piil^ * 
pose in this letter is to crush its nnlhorify. ' 

. , Hac re probatnr 'pmntum irifrcniiim va/e/y 
Yirtute ot scalper />r<£va/e( sapientia. 
^1 . i Pbaedms, lik i. fab. 13. 

When I was lately at Shrewsbury* I met these lines in the first book 
of the two Peiitecaidecades of Kohlius, who rejects them as spurious, 
for a reason which other critics bad given beforr, and fmm a right feel- 
ing of languor in the thoiicrht and inelej^ance in the diction. To be 
sure, tbe second line is hardly iiitelligible, and both lioes carry with 
tbcm an air of monlcish interpolation. Now for the orltics : In qtutn^ 
ium^ rh m, ut ssepe apud Phrcdrum, non eliditur.'* — Praschios. Vel 
transponpiifia verba sunt, vol elementumm syilabam in sese inclinatam 
suiiliaeat necesse est. Vide qua3 ad Fab. iv. dicta fuerunt.' ' — Paber. 

Hie syllaba ultima non eliditur, ut mouuit Ritterhusius, et repetiit 
Faber ia suis.*' — Schefferus. Hos vero duos versus deleodos ut spu* 
riosa notavit ad marginem Heinsius, quia Pha*drus quo fabulae suas 
pertineant, seepe anJf ijisam narrationem, raro post narrntam prodit 
fabuUm» oon vero ulroquc siaiul loco." — Burniann. K-ohlius aligns 
.the same reason with Heinsius; vis. that Phsedrus often begins, but 
rarely ends his fables with explanations of tbeir import. But niooks, 
like methodists, are wholesale (tealcrs in sentimentality. In order to 
destroy the force of Uie line, as an exception to our rule about the 
indefinite, we must not pass over the metricul parts of tbe question. The 
line referred toaa a parallel Is In the 4th fable of the Itt book, and ram 

Aliamque prasdam ab alio ferri pntans. 
" Elemrntum w, in fine tov prfff/^m, extritnrn non est, more veterum. 
]ta Lucretius, divinus vir atque incomparabilis (Scaligeri Patris testi- 
monium est CoDimeut. iu Hist. Anim. Aristotelis,) 

Expressit multa vapotis 
> Semina, seque simni com eo oommiscmt ignis. 
Adde, si tanti est, Glfanii Indieem, cul addet locum Luoilil, qot apud 
Isidornm, 

Multorum magnis titubantium ictibu* tundit. 
Lcffendus quoque Panlns Merula ad Annales Pnnii, p. 517." — Faber. 
*^£lenicntum ultimum hie non eliditur, ut oliiu recte contra euienda- 
tionem Meursii notavit Bartbius, Adv. 4, 7, l6, et in suis Tanaquillus 
Faber repetiit.*'— ScbelFerui. Heinsius. whom you and I always men- 
tion with.reTerence, clears away all difficulty by ooigeetnral reading: 

Aliamque prsedam ab alio se ferri putans 
Now, m> friend, you and I know Tory well that MiMtlBiea anong thn 
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oid writera m floila corripiuotor. That in Ennius^ ^'MiiUa mititum 
oeto.'' That in LiicreiiQi» Coiponin aiwebftt muDenuii.'' Bttt I bold 
that we have no intfuice ofthe kind in FluMlros, nor in any writers 

after the Angustan age, norhavc we more than one dispntabte instanM 
in the writers of that age, and this one shall be disoussed a littJe : 

Niim vesceris ista, 
Qaam iaudas, pluma ? Cocta num adest honor idem? 

Uorat. Sem. I. fi. H. 9f, 

Sliall fhii reading be distarbed ? For reasons to be given presently I am 
oompelled Mxw. Let us bear the critics. Lambin* Croquius, Tor- 

renlitjs, nnrl the old Scholiast, retain the reading. ** Scioliis," J^ays 
Baxter, " lec it coctove causa metri. Prolint etiam Bentleios, iaudat- 
que Lucretiiim, lib. iii. v. 1096. *Sed Uum abest quod aniamas, idem 
anperare videtar.*" Very Iriie : and Bentley also prodneet tbrea paa- 
angm from 'i'erence, and 1 could produce six more, and three times six 
from Plaf!<ns. Hnt Paxter does not notire what you and 1 value, and 
that is the prim iplf tor which BentJcy contends, and to which, so far 
as it touches the cumic writers, but no further, i accede. "Vocula 
mm oon eliditnr bic in scanaione, ted pronnnciatnr, utfreqioettler apnd 
oomicos, etiam vocali sequente. Sic Teient. Adelph. i. 9. 88. ' Oum 
erit rommodum.' And. v. 4. 41. *Ciim pcro possim in hnr re medioari 
mihi.' Ueant. iii. 3. 23. 'Quam egu ar^enium elieceio.' Id duutaxat 
observandnm, nuuquam hoc fieri in ultima pedis s^llaba, ci\jus rei rati- 
onen toll mntici intelligent" Now Bentley, I am aware, sometimes 
talks magisterially, but rather TSfnely and obscarely, **de amnui mmi- 
ecsr ratione and of this there is n -striking instancn in his celebrated 
canon on the221st line of the 1st lib. ot Lncan, where 1 agree with him 
on the Tcry general practice of the Roman poets, but baf e observed 
many exceptions, which some day or other I may oommnnieate to yom^ 
As t(i the passag:e in Horace, llcitisins would read " coctone adesty sine 
vocalis elisione;" and this Bentley ])roperly rejerts. and so do I, not 
because it is a vowel, but because it is a $hort vowel ; and this is unex- 
ampled in Horaee^ and Bentley oogbt to have made tbe distinction, as 
^ou will see presently. Coaningham reads **coctene et adest honor 
idem," which is most tame and vile. I Ihercrnre ajrrce m ith Bctitley 
in retaining cum. iiow so? Because in these monosyllables i lind both 
Koraee and Virgil leaving the Iuu<; vowel not elided. 

An qui amant," says Virgil, <'.ipsi sibi somnia fingnot?" 
« 8i me amas, inqnit/' says lioraoe, ^ psntnni bio adei.'' 

Serm. lib. i. sat. 8. 38. 

Virgil, in the Georgics and the i£neid, does not write so, but in the 
£clogues. Horace, in his Lyrics, docs not write so, but in the sermoni 
J^opiora, and finding ^uch a passage as me ama«, 1 am prepared for 
cocto mum mUit. Well, the passages I have quoted from Lucretius and 
Ennius, to which I could add more, show Bentley to have been mis~ 
tnkcn ^v!i( n he admits m not cut off in a monosyllable, but denies every 
tiling; similar in the clnsr of words more than bypersyllabic. You see 
that quantum is more than monoi>y limbic in the line falsely ascribed to 
PbsBdms. Let as see what Bentley says of that and tbe following line; 
ftn* it is weli said: Versus sparii, nec numeris probis, nec oratione 
Latina, nec sententia quicquara ad fafmlam pertinente. Quid euim 
corvo tirti^s convenit, ut vulpi sapient in 'f- An corvus fortior vnipe ? 
Quid quod iwtfii$io9 in principio fabulie iuc veuial, nec uuquam ^emi- 
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Ii0liirf Welly for th^ fiifegoiog nnoBi gif en hy others, I hold to b« 

epnriows the line, whioh mst^ht hy Tjnrritjra! folks he ohjertpd to mir 
canOD ; and tfjo want dt <'orjfl)i mi I v to dial < anon is an additional re^ 
fM)n which I should ut^o, liiuugh it htui uuL beeu urged preceding 
critiet, 8. PAftt. 

CVol- vii* 487.] 

Dr. Parr to Pr. GahelL 
Omrttr, Mtrtki.lBlB. % 

xoa SMBied to be a little fretted the redundance in iff ttmm. 
But what will you say to a very common rrdnnManoe in Latin? 

Nisi si ilia forte, qu« olim periit parvula 
^orur, banc 01 inteudit esse. — Eun. iii. 3. ItJ. 

'1 ■ Nisi si domum 

Fntt» id not fMliiti^bid. if . 4. 90. 
And in writes Terence in set etal otiier plnect. Well, an objeotor may 
aay this is merely oolloqtiial InngiMga— No, say I, let ne hear Ovid* Id 

-titeNox, 5. 

' Ni! v^o peccavi • n\s\ si prccare vocetur 
' ' iWiriua cultori ixirna icfcrre sno. 

JE^en in the graver and more elaborate pocni ol the Metamorphoses we 
meet witbaisl li. 

Qnid mihi tono animi, nisi ri timor abstnlit opineni 
Sensov animnmqne, fait.— Lib. xiv. v. 177. 

jactati saepe carinis 

Suppoaoere manna: nisi si i^na veheliat Achivos. 

Ibid. 660. 

On looking at Nolteo I Uud Nisi si, pleonasmns quo Cicefo, at saspe 
Ovidlns atitnr.'^Yid. Heins. ad Ovid. Heroid. lib. iv. ill. 

Nisi si maDifcsta negamus.*' ' 

.TurseUiu givesi from the second book of Cijcero de Oratore, " Miseros 
.«lndi.noliuit, oin si se jaetent*" Tnrsellin saja nothing of Ovid, bat 
quotes two passagea from Iterance. 

Now, to my understanding::, tlirre is just as much pleonasm in nisi si 
as in ^ ofirfno. Well, we say nisi unless^ or if not ; true, — but nisi is 
very dtfiereut from si non, for nisi expresses a coutiugcucy wbicb may, 
or may not be; but li non speaks of that which is not a ooatiDgency, 
\bat of that which actually is not; and it implies a condition in wbicli 
something is positively denied. The condition lies in si, and the ne- 
gative part of the proposition is si non. Nisi and si non are totally 
.different, though not opposite; and if you will look into Herman do 
,^llip8i et Pleonasmo, subjoined to the last edition of Lambert Bos, 
/pnbiisbLd at Oxford, you will find the dilbrenoo olearly made out, 
when he interprets oh io p. 204. 

^ Herman's words are these: *^ jLxempIa nunc afferamuspartjcularum 
U cvm participio sie jnnetamm nt dnbitanter oegent In quo um 
]|iibil difficultatis est, si quis meminerit, fih voi&p esse quod quis non fis- 
^cit aliquid, aut si non facit; nhoifwoiuv autcm, nisi facit. Quae quo- 
jmodo differnnt, non est obscnrum. Qui * nisi fallor' dicit, dnbins 
j^st, utrum iHlJatur aii liou; qui * si uoa tailor,' hoc, uon ialli se, ut 
jpertwsqiniL?,. : 

-mAilw^rJmircjBly aqyb^dx mora likely tbaa yonndf to ■ppraband. 
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compreljend, nnd estimate the difference brtwcpii nisi and si non, and 
I trust that you will acnirately, copidiisiy, earnestty, and reppatedly 
instruct the Winchester boys to make a distinction, which certainly 
ii not mtil« by scboolboys aoy wbere, moA probably is not known to 
foor icboolmasters in England. This is a long postscript to my lon|: 
letter. My fricnt!, there is mnch importancp, as well as murh ;if tite- 
ness in Hermann on i^h and fiM od, and you will do well to eorieci seve- 
ral passages in Sophocles. If you were with me in my library, we should 
pull down many booki^ and ba?o some interesting chat on the subject. 
[Vol.Tii.p.495.] S.PARIL 

Professor Pillans to Dr. i'arr. 
Dear and mncb honored Sir, ESxAwrgh, June 25, 189(1. 

Two points only occur to mo at present as requiring explanation : 

the (U!f ro^^urdinsT the double it in the genitive of oonns, whirli you 
S( etii to thiuk a lfc< nre introihK t d by 0% id. Yet I think 1 have met 
witii d more than uiice la i^rupertius. One example occurs in iii. 3. 
82. " Non est ingenii cymba gravandatui.'' The other regards the use 
of the indicative after indefinites; in treating of which you appear 
to have ovprlof>ked a remarkable passage in the same poet, in whirh he 
seems to have used both moods indiscriminately, and to have passed 
from the one to the other without any feeling of impropriety. The 
pasNge is the last thirty lines of lib. iii. 5. beginning 

Tom inibi naturae libeat perdiscere mores: 

Quis Deus banc mundi temperet arte domuoi; 
Qua venit ♦■voriens, qua defirit, nnde coactis 
Coroibus lu plenum menstrua Luna redit, &o. 

James Pillans. 

[Vol. f ii. p. 482.] 

Dr. Parr to Profes&or Pillaus. 
Dear Mr. Pillans, 
The passage fh>ni Propertins, lib. iii. eleg. 61 is one which I have 
again and again employed as an instance where the indicative and the 
subjunctive are, in the same sentence, used promiscuously ; and my 

freneat scribe remembers it well. There is a parallel one in Persius. 
eannoti firom memory, speak about my letter to you ; bnt I think it 
scarcely possibleibr me to have omitted so'notorious a passage. Pray 
look at my letter. Among the early Koman poets, except the comic, 
there is but one instance : that one occurs in Eiiuius, which I must 
suppose myself to have produced. You will remember that 1 told 
you, that this use of the Indefinite words with the subjanetive was gri^ 
dtiaily introduced as the Latin language became more and more re- 
fined ; and you will take notice that, HrrtntliTii; to my f»pinion, the 
Romans, in their ordinary conversation, did not observe the rules which 
were afterwards established. Piautus and Terence frequently put the 
indicative ; snd thU sboWs the colloquial use. In the Origmts of Cato 
the structure of the sentences is vwry Inartificial, and in the parts which 
have reached us there is not one sentence where the sobjunctivc could 
be used after an indefinite. But 1 desired you to observe that in the 
prose writers the rule is uniformly attended to, and for this position I 
appeal to Cato d« Re Rnstiea, and to Tarro. Let me intreat yon to 
mark w hat 1 atn now going to say : we are all charmed with the cnrrgetic 
Style of Quiotiiian 'u be never violates the rule. Bnt the striking circujn- 
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•Imico is» that in so large a book wc ha^c very few instances in which 
the rule is emplnyrd. It is in fbt- fiorts only that the \iiilyfion ftf the 
rule occurs, auu probably one reason i^i the melrical convenience. 
'I'hiis, in Propcrtius, after temnerH we find venit, deficit, videt^ Iremutre, 
emt^ in the indicafivo, when tne verie did not admit the snbjunctiTe* 
As to the terminations in it, from nominatives ending in turn and ius, 
the principle wliicli is laid flow n in BrnlIf \ N Prolegomena lo ^T:ifiilias 
is perfectly correct. When I mcntiojied Ovid, 1 did not forget Froper- 
tius : I consider them at eontemporary writers ; and poets who lived 
after tliem would write 0ovii for floTins, and ingenii for ingeniqni* 

ThnS) in Fi opertins, we rrnd ' 
Quid tnnr Tnr(|iiiiiii frnrf as juvat esse secares^ 
£t spolia opprubrii nostra per ora trahit. 
There way he here and there rare instances ; bnt they are very few. 
How Propertins is not so correct and polished a writer as Tibolias. 
From botli we are warranted in saying, that this use of the genitive 
does not occur bclore the Augustan a^e, that fjucrctius, Virgil, and 
Horace ail'ord no instance, that even the comic writers afford none, 
that the praotlce be^an with 0?id and his contemporary Propertins« 
was very convenient for their verse, and is found in all the poets subse- 
quent to the Augustan age. Boys should fn' informed of this distinc- 
tion in lime ; and I would permit them to use this genitive in every 
sort of verse, except the Jyric and the iambic. Make this your rule : 
JNever admit tt in sapphicsy never in bendecasyllables, neveir in alcaics, 
Aever in iambics, never in trochees. But let your boys use it in heroics 
jud elegiacs. I would further observe, that in Propertins, who, as 1 
told you, is not a very correct writer; there are live lustauccs where he 
juses a short vowel at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
.with «t, tpf^kjo, Dawes very acutely remarks, that in Lucretius and the 
old writers there is the same use. Wc never find it in Virgil, nor io 
the lyrics of Horace ; but in the sermoni propiora there are several in- 
gStances. Looking at the whole case, 1 should forbid buys lo du so 
Jn ail lyrics, and in all' iambics, and In all stately heroics; but in 
iMioics where the style is not ^rand, and in all elegiacs, I would leave 
them at liberty, still recommending: it (o be done sparingly. I will give 
you two instances from Propertius, and Ihcrc are mure than two where 
.a. short \uwci i& used before j;^, ^c. . . ; 

v<v\ 1 . - Jam bene spondebant nunc omnia, Sec'. . 

- , . . u Consnlaitque striges nostro de sanguine, &c. 

, S. Parb. 

- ; ,[Vol.iii.p.624.] ; . 

i^n^ymmons, Esq., son of Dr. Symmons, to Dr. Parr. - 

My dear Doctor, JSh^AarW, Sept. 12, 1820. 

I am hrrr on a visit to my nnclc, nn'l !iaTe received, with irtfat 
pleasure, your letter transniining seven instances from I'ropertius of 
the use uf the indicative for the subjunctive moods. 1 have not here 
Petronios, or would refer with pleaspre to the hendecasyllables yon 
allude to. I have quite forgotten them, t/i ever read them. Lau- 
lenburgius I never saw, and if I do not meet with him hf forc, shall 
call on you to show him me at Hatton uextyear. I recollect something 

about HiyseW, Proleahor , and Ka^A»1rv7os, but don't know, so 

/don*t Toneb for your tersion of the story. I don*t know whether you 
have it that a lady committed us on the subject, baTing represented to 
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ilm tli8l*I patted it Tmw Oa^giai whkk ttw- Proflyibr niHiMi 

bj letter, serioptly, u * pMee oreriticism impugnrag the word Ca/K» 

fys^a, and maintaining, most ^^fontly, CaUipygis, by analogy Alid f|X* 
a<llttlei.. One of wliirh was (in this letter to llie lady) ^ 

%is was Aumy, wai it not! I met the Profeiaer siDce, and liked him 
much. Hit edition of Hippolytna is very learned and accurate. 1 
don'tagree with him, however, and I hope you dn not, in Ills reading 
of the sixty-seven III line ofthut piM) commonly tbuft: 

Noffis €bwwr^* iuf* oihdit. — Monk, 
I bavo no o^eetioB to Mrfictlrom Laaear^s ed.» bat I strongly object to 
■faar4pi/'4i^ a. (a coi^eetore of Gaisford's). It introduces a great awk- 
wardness and inelegance both of metre and conslrnclion; besides, I 
don*t know that it is cvrn Oreek: »'oia> av\ay, or ai'A^, is proper, but 
1 doubl a:!> io valu av' auAxu/, Besides, wiiaL necessity is there for it? 
■ 'i-'-r' ' J. STHMOMI. ' 

[Vol. fu. p. MB.] ■ . 

Rev. Dr. Valpy to Dr. Parr. 

Dear and benevolent Sir, Readings March 12, 181^ 

I believe you have seen the advertisement. I had marked some 
eicpressions which I thought faulty. The writer was too fond of quod 
after such verbs as oieNeo, and in general of tlie indicative mood. Al- 
most all these passages are indeed corrected ; but I shall not be satis- 
fieri without yonr itvrdpai (hpoin-t^^^. In page 1, line 11, should not non 
tnodo be left out, as oothing corresponding follows I 1. d4, et passim, I 
vroitid write Mmttmrim, as they write Foftwranf ; on the same principle, 
Yalekenariru. P. 3, i. 26. — I am not elear that qwid tilkn Utunm 
e^se is the most correct Latinity. I would prrft r tbe nrrusative and 
iiiiinitive. If tjuod is tolernted, sliould it not Ke In! lowed by the 
subjunctive? P. 4, 1. 16. — auam objectioneSj quas ipsi prcevidtni stin oppo- 
iUtuiri, Pray^ cast yonr jndicioos and experienced «vo on tkte seiN 
tence ; I shall be glad if yon like it better than I do^ O^teHones is not 
a very pure word. Opponere ohjrrfiones appears to me very harsh; 
and 1 would prefer oppositum iri to oftjmtias, as 1 believe the best wri- 
ters nse that supine with tW for any gender or number. Oppotitm fore 
would not be so bad. I should prefer quam quodnH o^ftehm iriprm vi 
dent. Indeed, the whole sentence ought to be restored to the anvil. 
1^ eritoit, in the same line^ the proper word! Would not ehvent or.tn- 
Jirmeiu be preferable ? JR. VAI.PY. 

[Yd. tH. p. 608.] ' 



ON THE MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 

' No. l\.^Cmtimedfrom No. LXXFJH,} 

JProssrpinji was the daughter of Cefei>, or tb(B.£«rth : and 
•iMsnce Focpbyryi after iiaving infonBed na tbsl Cerea educated 
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^rostrpine io a^tWrb, savs that a caireni was a sjnibol of the 
world aod of leiiiiblo creation.' She fada reference to Protogo- 
nusy the firil^lMkrn amongst OMirtali* -Sb* was no other than £ve, 
the mother of man. Tlw Ptologeneia^ the reputed daugbur, of 
'Deucalion^ referred to tlie jwm peraou^^ And we leani from 
PauaaniaSj^ too» tliat in a temple w one of th*- Attic pagi, there' 
was worshipped Ko^ti np^Ttyomi, Proeerpiaa' PritiigeM*' ■ * - -i 
^- The earthly paradise^ the rmidencn of the iirst to, was tjpi* 
'fied in 

I that fair fidd 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gatberim flowers, . , . . 
« ' Herself a fairer flower^ by gloomj Dv 
' / ' Waagathemd. 

^ Jjlnd to be convinced that it wias no improper emllleiiiy* wk 
baTe but to read the descriptions that the ancients have given 
us of those giorions Sicilian meads* 

Forma loci superat flores : curvata tomore 
" ^' Parvo planities, et mollibus edila clivis " " ^ ■ 

l^t''' . Creverat in collem. Vivo de pumice fontes ' 
" Roscida mobilibus lambebant gramtna rivis^ 
Silva^j^dje torrentes ramortim frigore soles 
Temperat) et medio brnmam sibi vindicat SMtii. 
Apta frelis abies, bellis accommoda cornus, * 
V' Quercus arnica Jovi, tomttlos tectitra cupressiis,' 
lies plena favis, venturi prsesda laurns. 
Fluctuat hie denso crispata cacumine buxus. 
Hie ederae serpunt, hie pampinus induit ulmos. 
\ , , Haud proctil inHe lactis (Pergum dixrrc Sicnni) 
i r' ^' Panditur, et nciiiorum frondoso niargme ciuctus 
Vicinis pallescil aqiiis ; admittit in alluili 
Cernenles oculos, et late pervius iiiKnor 
Ducit inoffensos liquiilo sub ^urgitc visas, " 
Imaque persptcui prodit secreta profundi.^ 



* Oi» miw y 4f ^<yiiiraptf'|w» am 7M>st wi<ef i | M > 99 wrrpaifwmt^ 

owTO' a\X rj^f Kai irturwi' aoparmv ^vvafiewv avrpov fv ffv^^oXu} iraptXafMBccvov. dyj 
OUT us K(u 7} ^Tjfirpi^p mn-(w rpt^t r^v Kofniv fura yvfupw. — ^A^' iiv otfuu ^y^/«c- 
wotmn ai IMtefoftm, km /urm .m wn m Vkmm pwrftur mm.wwifimm w -mr|Mr 
jflptflQMinib Mi^fffrTqp ^ir<^A(( al i^vxfnrofMm dmt^pt MQPtwr 

K, T. A. Porph^r* de Antro iSjrapharuia, p. 8S4* 
- * Q yyur ^ i^ St l ^ w wyiP t m . ApoUodonie, lib, u p. 80* 

ABuvaSt Kou Kopiis Tlp<ffToyovr>t, Pau&an. Ataca, lib. i. c* 3V* 

* Clandiuude RepCProAerp. lib. it. 101. See Diodonw Sicttlus, lib. v. p. ^Si ; 
aadCkaift ia Vsnniu.. 
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' II WM from hence Ihel. the wit miibed by Pluto, or Db, 
the monarch of the shadei. But although the fields of Eona 
are the favorite aymbols of Roman and Italic writera to repre- 
aent the earlbly paradise, and although Proserpine is denomi- 
■ated by the same authors peculiarly Sicilian/ we must not 
oootid^r her hiatoiy as anywise connected with that island. On 
the contrary, the Grecian writers represent other and various 
places as, the scene of her rape. According to Pausanias, it 
took place near Leniss/ Bacchylides asserts that she was car- 
ried away from Crete and Conon tells us that the Pheneatae 
asserted that it happened at Cyline.^ After , the loss of Pro- 
aerptne, Ceres is represented- as wandering over the earth, 
miserable and disconsolate^ in search of ;her daughter, till she 
learns her destioyy and succeeds in recovering her at least in 

Siirh is the outline of the fable as given by the poets and 
mythologists. To apply it to the great event recortled by 
Moses \m11 be no ^reat difliciilly. Proserpine was snatched 
from the realms oi light, from the earthly paradise, to the regions 
of darkness, and to the embraces of the monarch of the shades, 
who was in that capacity an emblem of Muth (JlID), or death. 
And thus Siiidas, a Chrisfian writer, when speaking of the fall, 
without any reference to allegory, says, that Adam was snatched 
from his proper seat and station by the devil, and that lie lell 
down a precipice to certain depths and dark regions, approach- 
iog the comfortless depths of IJades.' 

The Isis of the Egyptians, as I have before said, was the same 
as the Demeterof the Greeks and the Roman Ceres. We may 
therefore expect that their several rites and mysteries would be 
simSar ; and for the truth of this we have the most indisputable 
authorities. In the iirst place^'the Eleusinian mysteries were 
acknowleged to have been taken from Egypt ; and again, we 



* Vidisti Sicule regna Pro^rpiuae," Seneca, Uercul. I'urens, act. ii. So 
Apnleins, *'SicuU trilingues St^giam Proserpinain." Metamorpli. lib. ix. So 
Statins, ^Nec «i te ige mia iiM flmila de virgine carmea AiBnat,'' Sylv«fib.]i. 

1. X. 9. 

' Fausan. Coriuttiiaca, cap. xnvt* 

.* Bacf|)yii(les, ap. flehol. in HMiod.Tk««»g|BD. v. Oil. 

* Koi iis **P€ar€us ftn^vwrwrt Ainuirrpt vo X«|Ntrf 1^ mMIm ^ ^< X*>1>HI 

fir KyAii/p}, K. T. A. Conon, i^trff. xv. 

* 'E«r d "KoXaiufauiSy mtcm oirocrrrtTijy, Kai vKayos tioiioKos, rovrov (^fKV\ior€v Ttis 
MKua tipvctm Tc itai amnwf, uu kotciyov -wftaww cMurc ^pccrdoi, not irpot Bmpm^ 
'Cpw^fis rivas Kai aXafivovs ^opouT, Kox futXP^ ofif'ST/Tw^ tov aSov KfvBfiuyww 
tyyii^ovro. Suidas in ABafi. — How beautifully docn this accord with the words of 
•Jliiiitttiiia FeUz, that Proserpine was carried by Pluto through thick wooda, and 
over a tongth of and brought into, a emtm, tkt mUkuct v ^ f 



I 
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liiife ^t aiMidritf of Dlbdonis,* as Well m diil of Lactentnit^* 
•who both aSMTt that the Egyptian niysteries were like those 
of Eleusis : and itideed Demeter was worshipped in Phocia 
^der her original name of Iait» and- cataeiaed very aacred.' 
But the Egyptian Jaia appears to have a double referr 
enee — both to the earth as the mother of all, and particularly of 
-Osiris ; and also to the first of womankind) Proaerpina» as tho, 
in a secondary sense, the mother of mankind. We find Isia 
mentioned by several authors, whom- we shall have occasion by 
ind by to cite, as Proserpine : and we find accordingly, in 
the E^ptiam theology, no other personage to represent the 
latter, at least in the less arcane rites. But we have another 
deity — 0«risii^' He was the son of Isis or Demeter (]. e. of ' 
the earth): he may be identified with Protogonus, the first-born 
mankind, whom Orpheus addresaes — 

** 1 invoke Protogoiius, the first of itm n ; him who was of a 
twofold state, or nature ; who wandered at large under the 
whole heavens, enclosed in an ovicular machine." 1 hus Bry- 
ant renders it. But his translation of /2oyEv>;, egg-born, is one 
-of that sort of applications, which are, 1 am sorry to say, too 
often made in researches of tliis kind. Kvi ry one knows that 
the egg was a syiiibul r^f the world {ovu)n rnundaumn) ; and all 
that the Uriii can be niade to signify i^, that he was born of the 
earth — terrigenus, that he was the son of Isis or Demeter. 

The more particular representative of Osiris m the Grecian 
theology was Dionusus, or Bacchus, or lacchos.^ He was 
said to be the son of Isis.^ And as a proof of the con- 
nexion of Dionysus with Proserpine, we find him styled 

> Ttjv iifv yap OatpiSa TiAtTi|r vjr Ammww npf mmpr mwm, rqr d§ «i|9 tnlit 

rp rrji Arinrrpos SfjiMOfrmnir iwufix^f 9»ifmn» ftmnif mfii^fimmr* DM. 

• Sic. lib. i. p. 107. 

a Sacra vero Cereris Eleuainiae non nmt his dwimilia. Nam 8icut ibi Osiris 
*>piier planctQ matris inquiritar ; ita hie ad ineeatimk pfttcoi natiuaonnun rapu 

Proserpina. Lactant. lib. i. p. 90. 

3 Fausanias says that there was in Phocis aitnov Upov hrtSoSf irfuneffotf, &re<ra 
'EWrit^s Betfi np AiTvrrtf monprrm* Htt goet on to detcribe bcx wonhip. Fbodct, 

• cap. xxxii. 

* Orpheus, U^mn. 

^ Offtpa 8c tori Awwros nar* 'EAAaSa yKo»<r(ray. Herod, lib. ii. p. lud. Diod. 
Sic. lib. i. BOpT. ciL— *06^ *EXX«f9'i SSBfcri Awfws^ rov wnw wmu Plataieh. da 

laid, et Osir. p. 204. — 0<ripis Pityvin-Lari i A»ovuao«: F u -ath. in 11. T. p. 391.— 

fjLoyos ia-napa)(t^ax, SuiJa^i. 

* 'I«rropfl<Tai U jmi Mof vidv AMimt ^ AryvaruMr. Plutudiaa da bid* 
ctOnide,p.870. 
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justly applied to. tbe iNriaiirive p«ird«iring their etajin PerMliie. 
hXbie iipplicetion:M «lea confirmed Iqr tbeir relptioni^bip to etch 
fplber : they* were netwraUy bfodier end sUter ; they. were ebo at 
mail and wilie*!. Bitf thif point ia beet illottrated from the 
writen^. The rites of Demeur, Proeerpibe^ aii^ Diony- 
sus, which were indeed the emt^Dcient^ most genemli audi oth 
.f||iDaily, almost, the sole rites of the gentile world, were very early 
iftlfodiieed amongst the Itelio netioiii* Amosget these pieople, 
Proserpine and Dionysus were worshipped as Libera aod 
Xiber>* ea die daughter and son of Cer^a.^ Tlie foniier» Cicero • 
ttelis us, was the same as the Proserpiinei that was ravished from 
the fields of Enna.^ And it is remarkable that the temple 
that was dedicated by the dictator Posthumius, and which, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, was sacred to Ceres, Libera, and Liber, is 
called by Dionysuis of Halicarnassus a temple dedicated to 
Demeter, Proserpine, and Dionysus. The three are mentioned 
in connexion several times by Livy.^ Hence then we see why 
the mvstt ries ot Dionysus were connected with those of De- 
rTiet< i ; liiey were an iategrai part of them* apd rested on ths 
jsame fouodatioo^.^. ;., ^.^ j. ■ 

> Wfo stabt mm dieser Jaccbot-lCoros der Peraepbone'Kan fegeoaber? Na- 
tiirlicli zuniichst als Brader; abcr ftttch aU GenaU. Ci«aa«r» ^nabol. and My- 
thol* iii. band, p. 380. 

* CcMt «t libera, quamm sacra, aicnt opi^oaM IkmbIbiibi acftUgionea feront, 
knige maximM atque occnitissimis cseremoDiis continentur : a quibus initia rite 
atqae victiip, legum, momm, mansuptudinis, humanitatis, exempla hominibus et 
ciTitatibug data ac disperuia esse dicuBtur : quarum sacra popuius Kom. a Gnecit 
.«Mila at aceepta, tanta nligiooe at pabHoe et piiTSlia^ toator, tm m a^ ilUa hoe 
aUau, sed ut ceteris hinc traditasMe videmtar, &C. Cioeio» Oiat* » Van. lib.,T. 
^Operum, torn, ii.) p. S02. c. 

- * HvDc dico Liberam Semele nattim, non eum, quern nottri inaj<»es auguBte 
tiMtoqne Libemm cm Ccmm at liban OMiaecnivcnial$ 4|Qod qoals tit, 

.aqfsteriis intelligi potest: sed quod ex nobis natos liberos appellamus, idcirco 
Cerere nati, nominati sunt Liber ei Libera. Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. p. ^8 b« 
•4oncu iv* • 

■ * £tii|>laiB.Mae Libeiaai* qoam esndem Proaeiyiaain weiel^az Eaaaaabei 

neraore. Cicero in Verrem, is. p. 248. 

* ** Famiiia ad sdem Cereria, liberi, Liberaeque venuai iret." Livii Uiat. lib* iiL 
c^». a&p^'Sx argaato nnltatido tria tigna aanea, C«ieri» Liberoque, et Libera 
poaamrtint," Id. lib. xxxiU. cap. 26. — " Et alteram diem supplicatio ad Coatiiy 
Liberi, Libera^que fuit. quod ex Sabinis terre oaotiuiDgeBlcaaiaMltiscdificionini 
mints Qunciatus erat«" lib. xli. cap. 38. 

* Tba ChotBi ia SoflioelM addreaaes Diaaysas, 

HoXtmPvfif, KojuetoJ 
Jivf*^s ayaXfia, kcu Atos 

kXvtcw is att4^*if 
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Dionysus, we are told in the fables, whilst yet in his youth, 
was snatched away by the Titans, and torn to pieces, and his 
members first boiled and then roasted. Jupiter hurled his 
thunder at the Titans ; and from their ashes sprang the present 
race of mankind. But Dionysus, by a new regeneration, again 
emerged, and was restored to his pristine life and integrity. I'his 
history was entirely Egyptian. Osiris, we learn from the Egyp- 
tian theology, was surprised by the serpent Typhon, torn to 
pieces, and his members scattered over the whole earth. His 
parent Isis commences a search, lamenting after his remains ; 
which she at length collects together, and encloses in an ark ; out 
of which, in due course of time, Osiris is regenerated. But 
Osiris was the same personage as Apis ; and Apis is represented 
as being the husband of Isis, i. e. Isis Proserpina, and as 
having suffered from the Titans the same treatment as Dionysus. 
The rites of these deities consisted accordingly in first mourn- 
ing their loss, and afterwards rejoicing at their resurrection. 

Osiris was known amongst the Phoenicians, in Syria and 
Cyprus, by the title of Thammuz,' or Adonis.* Ausonius, in 
the following verses, asserts the identity of Osiris, Dionysus, 
Bacchus, Liber, and Adonis : 

Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Osirin iEgyptus putat, 

Mysta? Piianacem nominant, •»'• 
Dionyson Indi existimant, , 
Romana sacra Libermn, , . 
Arabica gens Adoneum^ 
Lucanianus Pantheum.' 



Arjovs fv KoKirois, 
w BaKxcv, K. T. A. Sophocl. Antig. t. 1115. 
Thus Pindar, Isthm. vii. 3. calls Dionysus, 

XaXKOKpoTou vapedpos Aa/xartpos. 
TIoAuTt/tfp-OiS 8< €V i^patSy Kado (rvptSptrrai tt) ArtfnjTpi b Aiovvffos. e<m yovv, oi-wtp 
^offtv avrov Hfpct^yrjs fivar ol Sc, ArinrfTpt auyyfyfirdai. Scbol. in Aristopb. 
BoTpox- 320. 

' Qafiv^ &ir«p ipfnjvfvtrai ASwvij. Chronicon Alexandrinum. 

^ Afiadovi, iroXis Kirjrpou apxo.iora.rfiy cv p ASoivis Oaipis frifiaro' &v AiyvTrriov 
orrayKuwpun Kai ^oiviKts idiofoiovmai. Stephan, Byzant. Oi AXf ^aySptis trifirjirav 
Oortpiv ovra, Kai kBuviv Sfiov Kara p-variKfju QiOKpaxriav. Suidas in Aiayvafjuuv. See 
the same writer in HpaloKos. 

* Ausonius, Epig. xxii. Plutarch, too, asserts that Adonis was Dionysus — ^Ary«- 
Ta» fifv 6 A5«v<s into rov <ruoi 5ia<pdap7}vat, rov 5e A5«vtj/, ovx krtpov, aWa Aiovvaov 
ctvat vofiifbwri, Kai iroWa ruiv reKovfXfvwv tKartp'^ vtpi ras iopras fitfiaioi rov 
Xoyov. 01 56 TOiSiKO TOW AiovwTov 7«70v«i'ai, KOI ♦oi'okAtjs fponiKos avTip a>3€ too 
w9yrovt\K*v, • r\ 

Ci8<u$ 0c (Of Khwviv optupoirris Aiovvoos 
. . jipnaati' riyaOtriy Kvupw *woixoh^*'os. 
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With Adbnis it codMctad Ihe Sjrim Aphrodite, or Astarte. 
She, we find» ww the sftone as Demeter, or Isb;* and Caylus 
ICives ID a figure of Venus, of Ronan worfcoianabipy io the 
mot Goinmon poailion, and with aome of the ettributea^ of the 
EgyptiaD Isia.* She was S) nuuymous with Isis, in her twofold 
representation of Dimeter and Proserpine: and accordingly 
Augustine tells Ujs that Venus was the same as Libera^ and gives 
us seferal particulars that identify them with Proserpine, &c/ 
Lucian gives us a full account of the ceremonies performed at 
Byblu8,.in the great temple of the Bjfblian Aphrodite, in honor 
of Adonie. At first, he tells us, they mourned him. as .dead, 
with the most extravagant lamentations : ,but the next day 
they fabled that he had come to life, and celebrated his revival 
with equal expressions of joy. And they shaved their beads, 
as'the Egyptians jdid at Apis's death. And such of the women, % 
he says, as would not suffer their heads to be shaved, were 
obliged to prostitute themselves publicly to strangers for one. 
whole day in the temple: and the wages of their prostitution 
were dedicated to the goddess. Some of the Byblians, he adds, 
asserted, iliaJ it was the f^gyplian Osiris who was buried 
amouiist them, and lhat all the iamtnlations and oriries were in 
honor no? of Adonis, but of Osiris : imd he proceeds to show 
that ilu M Ksscjiions were true, from the similitude between the 
rites of these two deities/ 



Saufuicas 5e to tvi rrov ^Bfy 6 'Svfifxaxos, apa €^ crv rov -n-a-rpiasri^v ^rnv oc 
Aofiirpia tviov opatywauca fxaiyofttraus av^eoyra Ti^uuffif Atofwoy eyy^tup^is km 
irarouu rots 'E^^numt tato^ftrrois ; rt)* om*! Aa7»» wnr» 6 rwrw^Kfivtf rop mntv 
sm^Miw. *0 5ff Mmyivyfntt intoXo^w, <« tomw, cnrtr. yap A9ifnuot m 
airoKpiyofjLai (tvi kou Ae7», fir}d*ya aXXov ftvat, k. t. A. Plutarch, 'S.vfAwotrtaKwy lib, 
iv. cap. 6. Ha thought that Dionvsus was worehipped i>v the Jews, bt-cauae sooie 
of tlw Gentile litee had « litUe aunHaxitj to the Jewiah oetemoniea, from whkb 
thoy were in gfett part taken. 

' To avro, ttjv A<fypoSsn]v Kai7~q!f Arj^jp-pay kaXowri, TretJseB ia Hcsiod. Theog, 
p. 249. Aurl Macroiiius observes. Pluloctiorus quoque in Atthide eaadem (Vene- 
ram) nlBnnaceiae loDam, &c. Sabmi. lib. iii. cap. 8. 

» Caylus, Recueil d'Antiquit69,tom. ii. plate 5. fig. iV 

3 Libcrum a Uberamentu appellari volunt, quod maieti ia coeundo per dus be- 
neficiuiii endMis^eminibua liberentor. Hoc idem diemt mftNiuiib ageie Lutenun, 
quam etiam Venerem putant, quod et ipaas perhibemnttemina onitlne $ et ab hoc 
Libero eandem virilem corporis partem ia templo pOiii» femilieam Libeaa* An? 
guatinus de Civit. Dei, itb. vi. cap. 9. . 

* EiSar 9tmu w Bi^f^ fitya Itpov A^poSrriif B«ii|SXiitr ^ not ra opyM «t 
AjSvPif wr^Mwn* tSHnv 9tKmtra opyia. Xryovat yap 8n mp ro tpyop ro ts A8o»- 
Pt» (nro TOW <riM>r, tv tti yo-'pv "^V <rd>frffnf yfvffxOai. Hat ^vrifiTjv TOW frti0tos, TtnrroM'- 
rutrt ImMTTov ereos, kou dprii tovaij Kai ra opyia (viTtAeovat. koi atfmn /tryoAa .vcy- 
•m omi Ttrr X!>W trrmrmu cvaor umifrvf mm u t«» ttai airoKXavaotprmt Vprnrm 
fup KOToyi^own rcfi A^uvidt, Skuss covrt p^kvi. uera Se, 777 hepv '^uf^^,^ n fiut 

fivBoXoyfova-i, Koi cs rop ii*pa irc/uroucn, koi tos $c«^a\as {i/^coktou, dKus Aiyumoif 
ttwoQapopTiis Amos, ywautmp dt, iiuwM om fOcAovo'i {ijpfCirtfcUy r(W|v8c jij- 
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Now, to comment allegorically on these fables, I wotid not 
sty Platonidlly with Mr. Taylor, that '^ tlwy relate in one part 

to the descent of a partial intellect into matter, and its condition 
while united with the dark tenement of body;" neither would 
1, with Bryant^ say that they refer solely to the deltige. I ti^ink 
that in Dionysus^ Osiris, and Adonis, we may not only recog- 
nise the representative of Adam, the father of all, but also an 
intimation of the history of mankind, as the niemher8(or iMnily) 
of the Protogonus. We know that to Adonis was consecrated 
a garden,' as well as to the Egyptian Apis.* Osiris, ravished 
by the serpent Typhoii, torn ni pieces, and his members 
scattered over the earth, may be supposed to represent the pro- 
topator dragged out of Paradise, by the guiles of Satan and 
his offspring, which may be rotisi K r( d tii:i»ratively as Ins mem- 
bers, spread over the world. A\]y\ in ihis sense, perhaps, we may 
understand tlie expression oi Orpheus, fj.syuv ai^spOTrXctyKTOv, as 
a}iplied to Protogonus, represtiilative of the family of the great 
• patnarch,the primeval race of man, ** who wandered at large under 
the whole heavens." By the lamentations of Isis and of Aphro- 
dite, as well as by those of Demeter, and her wandering about 
m darkness by torchlight, may be denoted the misery and 
spiritual darkness that was br{jught on the earth, the terra mater, 
by the fall. In the Titans, (who were genm antiquum terra — 
antiquum, id est primum, Serv.) we have a viiuble allusion to 
the people of the antediluvian world, and their wickedness and 
rebelliout conduct, which drew on them destruction from hea- 
ven. After the deluge, the members of the original patriarchy 
. the first Dionysus, were collected together and enveloped in the 
ark, in the person of Noah, the second or regenerated Dionysus, 
who may be, considered as a representative of the person and 
fiimily of the first; and through him, the present race of ^man- 
kind sprang up out of the destruction of the former. 

Proserpine was ravished from the fields of Gnna by PlutOy 
whom we must consider as the representative of 
Th' infernal serpent; he^whose guile, 
Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceived --1 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 



^tivoiai TrapoKfOrai. Kai 6 fAi<r6os «y rtjv A<ppo^irriv, ©wriTj y^fvrtrai. (uri 8e tvm 
BvfiKuay, oi \eyov(ri wapa ff^uri T(9a<^<u rov Oaipiv rov AiyvTrrioir km ra vevBea, 
Ktu ra opyia, tmc «f ' rw Mtmift «xV n tor oinf^ matra wpnfifw9at, «. t» X* 

Luciau. He Syria Dea, p. C58. Similar accounts Sie given by PrOCOpiaslB Esaitnif 
cap. 18 ; aud by Cvrii, lib. iii. in Ksaiuin. 

* See Villoison, Anecdota Grseqa, tutu. i. p. 13. 

* Plutwch. d« U. «t Oar. 
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64 QmOA ifymmm ^ ShmH. 

i< There as incbad bo very strikbg pMMkr in tie €}feekui 
or Roman hitt9m>of Pluto, iktii.kmm mf tihuioa to the 
hiatorjr of the « serpent. But on anoent coins and gems, tb« 
serpent is often characteristically introduced. Thus in a medal- 
lion of the city of Sardis, given bv Montfaucon, on which Plato 
is represented as carrying awoy Prost rpiiic in a car drawn by 
four horses, a serpent is introduced very significantly under the 
bellies of the horses.* There is, however, a circumstance re-* 
corded relating to Proser|jiiie too luiiiinous to be easily mis- 
taken : she is said to Jiave beeu seduced and violated by 
Jupiter, (whom we must cfcrtamly understand here as Ztvg xara- 
p^Sovioj, the monarch of the shades,) who, to accomplish his pur- 
pose, had transtormed himself uitu a dragon,'' And Miliin 
furnishes us with a coin, on which she is represented as grasp- 
ini^ in her iKuid und thrusting from lier with horror the serpent 
or dragon into which the deity had changed himself for her 
seduction.^ And one oi the arcane representations in the 
mysteries, was, it would appear from Clemens just cited, and 
from iheMa.Pselliis^ adduced Mr.Tajlor, the god inii^liiig 
jwitb Proserpifie in this ioim, , . ;:> 

< . .SoM may probably ^object to the Pluto or iltide^ of tk« 
Gmks having any coDatxion with tha Habvaw . Satan, tbft 
4ha foiaiar waa aatar ^onftdarcd aa an evil principle, oraa anyi 
wisa an enemy to man. But. we can meet tbia,objectimi 
by amdogy. The Persians, wheea ritee» aa I shall show by 
and by» were <radioally the eame as thoee of Ebasis, wor* 
Aipped, afioording to Diogenes Laertios, two principles, a 
^pod deity end an evil deity: the former was called, he saya^ 
(aoooffdifig to the Gtvcian name) Jupiter, and (in the Persiaa 
language) Oromatdea; the latter Pluto, or Aides, and Arima- 
nioa.^ Again : we have the authority of Arcbemachus and of 
Heraclitus, to prove that in thelable of the rape of Proserpine 
the Egyjptian iais i« the Grecian Proterpine, and that Piuto 

* MontCMicoD, Antaqoit^t BzpUqn^s, Suppl. torn. I. pi. zzix. fig. S. 

' Ki'f! iJifi'Tj ATjfiiTnjp* aJ'aTpf(p<TOi Sf rf Kofrrf fityvxnai 5' aw0ts 6 ytwrirras ov- 
rocTi Zeus rp ^fp^i^ofrnf tUtf QuyvrfHy /Msra n}v fuifrtpa rijv Ar^' &(KaBojj.(vQs rov 
irporepov fiwrovs' varrip km ^>6opevs Kopfp 4 Ztvf Ktu fuyyintu ipoMtv 7»ro fmW 
IK. T. \. Clem. Al«x. Protrept. p. 11 b. 

' ProBtrj^ime dent avec efiroi le terptnt dans lequel Jupiter s'eflt tran«foini£ 
pour la squire, monnoie des Selioeens. IklUUo, Galerie Mvtbologique, Ubl. Ixvi* 

* Toy nt/BiKOV 6woitpt9tTat Ata luywuwov rrf Ai^oi, m rtf Ai^fnyr^ KtU 79 i> » yar| j a 
TKVTTjs ^fparfcparrri rrj Kat Kopr). Pselliis ITfpi Aatfiov&>»', M<». 

* Ktti 5w Kar airrovs [touj Mayovs'^ twcu ap;^asj ayaitov dcufwya kou icaKuu 5cu- 
Ittpa* Ktu r<f yMf M«|ia f lyat Ztvs kou iipoftaa^ift, 8c 'A8i}f mu Ap9ifiMn»S' Diog. 
Lacrt. in Vnmm, p. a. cd« Geaev. leift. Apm^wnii^ *0 AlSjft inif» Utpnis* Umy 
chiiuu 
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is no other than Serapts/ And Porphyry also identifies Pluto 
wiih Serapis, and ascribes to him moreover the coiruptive 
power — Ti}y <pQeifTix%v ^uvofuv* Apd the tame, author oiakes 
Piuto .or Sera pis to bo the chief of the vicked demons.!' It ia 
etident. therefore, that tbeae authors must /.have coupled whh- 
Piuto the idea of an evil principle. 

We shall find, too, that ^erapis and Pluto, in this lespect, 
are identified with. 

Typhon huge ending in snaky twine. 

The Pythagoreans, according to Plutarch, ascribed io Ty- ' 
phoH a dt.iiJoi)iacal power.* lie was, accordiug to ihc Grecian 
accounts, an original and unceasing enemy of the gods.' He 
was the produce of Tartarus; and when Tartarus and this 
world became connected, lie first made his appearance on earth 
in the island of Sicily, that is, in the earthly Paradise, of which 
it was an emblem. For so we must interpret what Apoliodo- 
rus says, that Oe (the earth) mingled with Tartarus, and pro- 
duced Typhon in Sicily.* It was from his pursuit that the 
Chaldean Venus fied, when she escaped under the form of a 
fish, by plunging into the waters of Babylonia. All the inferior 

fart of his body resembled' the eitreniities of a vast dragon.^ 
n ihis particular we have an evident allusion to the history of 
the serpent: and we find that from Typhon originated all the 
monsters that are mentioned in the fabulous histories.^ In the 
most ancient theological rites, that is, in the rites of the Klen* 

■ II II m il [ ■..■■■Ml Wl> II I I I — — M^M^^*^^— 

us hpxtpiMXos upriKfv d Eufiotvif Km 6 XSmnuus 'Hpo/cAttros to j^n^OT^iOV €ir Ka" 
FwjSy lUtfvrofMf 4ryovfuvot tim* Flataicli. d» Iiid* et Oi* p.. 207* vid^ loe. 8e- 
rapis — nom qu*oii doona par la suite i Flut(Mi« ft rOstni inliiiiiaL L'ilbb^ Plvdie, 

Hist. Hn Ci*-!, torn, u p, 307. 

^ 'OfUHoos ^fvroi Kai ttiv ^6aprucrji> cpi^et bvvafuv, but HAovtwvi owouu^^ui/crt ru¥ 
Maptanw* Porphyrius, ap. EntelnaiD, Pr«p. Evtiig. lib. ni. p. IIS* 

' Tovs apxoyras ruiv novrtpmv iaifioyup Ktywf twai rov '^apairiv Kai rrjv 'Exartji'. 
Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Prap. Ev. lib. iv. p, 174. — Tavrriv ftw ow mpiTtw irom^pw 
icufwHtn', itv tp-rfffw apxP*^"^ *ifat rov ^opcnrty. Id. lb. p. ITS. 

* ♦ouvoinrat 5e mu of IIvSayo^MM Tar Tv^tufm 9mi»»nKW Ift^M/mm juwyiy* Pla- 
tarch. de Is. et Os. p. 268. 

* See Hesiod and ApoUodorus. 

* Til fia^Vov x'*^^*^'h fuywrtu Taprap^, leeu ytvp<f TtMpmtt cr SiMiXif. Apot- 
lodorus, Bibiioth. libb L p« 10.^Thm Hygiiins, Tntanw ex Tens prooMvit Tjr- 

phonein. Fab. clii. 

^ ApoUodorus, ibidem* 

" £x Typhone gigante et Edmiiia, Gorgon, eania Ceibenif liietpe, dneo qui 

mala Hesperidum trans oceannro serrabat; Hydra, quam ad fontcni Lernamm 
Uercales iaterfecit; Draco, qai pelleui arietis Colcbis servabat; Scylla, quae 
tnperiorem partem molieris, inferiorem canis, et canes sex ex se nates habebat j 
Splniuc, quae in Boeotia fwt; CMmera in Lycia, qux prioretn partem leonis figu- 
tam, posterlorem dracoes habebat, media ipM ChimsBra. Hyginus, Fab. cli. 

VOL. XU a. Jl. NO. LXXiX. £ 
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Muan MAn, tbeve k a oonst&nt referencr to the serpeiil.^ 
Serapis, nrliomm have seen to be Plato and Typhon in a figure 
ia>Mo»tfaucony b repfetented as eDtarkicd in the folds of a vast 
aerpent. The same antfaor has given us, to hit supplementary 
iK>Iume8, a figure of isis surrounded by the same reptile, and in 
the same manner.'^ lii II Museo Pio-Clementino, (torn. ii. tab. 
xix.) the Persian deity Mithras is represented with a lion's 
head, atid, like Serapis, enfolded by a serpent. Bryant lias pre-' 
sen ted us with a figure of the ovum mundanuro surrounded in 
tlie same manner.^ He has also (vol. ii. plate vii.) given several 
, figures from gems. Sec. of the serpent Ob* of the Ep;y|)tians. 
The serpent is particularly represented amongst the attributes 
of Isis, On the Isiac Table, as well as in a figure amongst 
the Herculanean paintins^s, she is represented as grasping one 
in her hand.^ The same uttribute is found constautly cumicctcd 
with Demeter, Proserpine, and Dionysus. The latter is re* 
presented by Euripides^ and by Horace ^ as crowned wilh 
qoakes. Philoitntaa mentions amongst the symbols of Diooy- 
aui op&ou* That theflewUeint all referred to one cireum* 
aiance can scarcely be doubted. Aa4 thus. Clemens of Alexaor? 
dria observes, tliat in the otgies of Bacchna M«naliis> hie 
worshippers ''were crowned with serpents^ and yelled mil Eva | 
•van that Eva by whom the transgression came*'*' . 

It may perhaps be objected, that some learned men have 6\sn 
puted that the creature in the form of which Satan seduced £vo 
was of th^ serpent kind* Among these may be i n s t a n c e d Dr, 

- * This WM obaerred of the geutile worship Justiu Mari^r— -va^a Trcuni tu>i»^ 
pi^tvfbfiwimv mff ^fuw Stw O^i* ffvftfioXw fuya itm fiverriptov oiwypa^eTW. JnaCiii. 

Apol. lib. 1. Thn> al"o nn oh\ writer observes of t!ie Peruvians — In fulgaribus ubi- 
que fere tempiis niagnoriun serpetUum figurae adorantur : super hxc, singuii privati» 
in tedibus, wetere ^gyptiorum superslitioDe^ prout cuique sua ars atquc opificium 
est, peculiares dcos seu penates ac lares colanti— lievni ApoUoiin Ouidolifagani 
de Rt hrj'; Peniviis. Antv, 1567. p. 19. 

* Moutfaucon, Suppl. torn. ii. tabl. xliii. 

' * Br3rant, Analysis of Ancient Mythol. toL iL {4tOh edit.) plate iv* 

* Python. 

* Antiqu|t^''s d'Herrulaneum, torn. i. tab. 133. Les Eijypticns roiirf>iinoient a(i«*«*V 
leur Isis avec des serpens, EUea de 11. xvii. ft. Je s«rpeui avuit dua^i sa pliicc daua 
h$ c^HMwie* et nux mystetei d'Isis. Marecbal ibid. 

Ursipwots, Euripid. Bacch. 101. 

See sbo v. <I9T. and 76T. 

^ Tu separatis QTidua in jogis 
Nodo co'prrr s riperino 
Bistomdum sine fraude crines. Ilorat. Od. l*J. lib. xi. v. 18. 

* PbyoemtOB, Icen. lib. i. n. xviii. p. 790* And to Clemens Ale»Uidruiu».->, 

^ KvtiTTnnt^voi rots o^taiv, iiroKoXv^ovTts £v(V Lvw iH-Wi^v, 6i ^^' 9 vAiw^ 
««{pi|iiteAevfi|in» Clem. Ales* Protiept. p. 9. 
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Oil the Mjf^^ries of EUum^ &f 

Adam Clarke, in his notes on the passage of Genesis, who 
supposes it to have been some kind of au ape. But the very 
foundations of these notions are laid on an erroneous principle. 
Many rabbinical writers have supposed that the serpent was, 
prior to the fall, a very differently formed animal to what it is 
at present. Those writers who object to its being a serpent 
at all, take up the hint, and endeavor to discover some animal 
that now exists, which can in their imagination correspond with 
such a creature, not considering that when the serpent lost its 
original form, that form ynou^, of course, be extinct in ani- 
mated nature.' But we hmte, independent of Philo and Jose- 
phnsy and .the Greek pnd Latin Fatbert^ abundant evideace that 
tke naekath of the Hebrew * and of tbe Samaritan ' waa in- 

* * Dr. Clarke has, in liis answer to an objector to his theory in the CiassiaU 
Jmrmirmtdm ratberan eztiMnHaary ob wi f a dow. Hk oppooMt kad obMivcd 

on the passage of Revelations, where Satan is characterised under tlie appellation 
of the dragon, that " the serpent is of the class of amphibia, and will therefore, 
is iW B i 'j f point of view, apply to the dragon." ** How many nataraliata," obaerrea 
,BkW-C. '< in Eompe will receive this saying? Does he mean tiurt the dnsM'Or 
dragon belongs to the class of serpents 7 But how does • the serpent in every 
point of view apply to tiie dragon i' So far is this from being correct, that Linnsus 
wmA every coiMCt luitmalist placet the dfw» in the thini cltM of vtptile§ and 
Mlt^ainong serpeato, from which it has characters essentially distinct." And 
again, "there is another point on which this writer needs some instruction: h«. 
confounds reptUia with serpentes, imagining that the former go on tlieir beiliea, 
Wliikeiif Ite ^Mlb genu^ have generally four feet ; and his own draco, on which lis 
lays so much stress, is absolutely a quadruped ; so are almost all the lacertaBfi^aet) 
and xet aiJUiese rank among the reptiles, according to tiie Linnean system: wlwa, 
db&MM7b'e says the naehaik in Oeneas mast tw a reptile, on tbfs asserlioii It 
■i|y^l>e an alUgatorf or a crocodile, as he afterwards himself fancies ; and whei^ 
life asks * where can we find a reptile ape ?' I may answer, on his own supposi- 
tion, wherever he finds a draco vulans, fur, like the ape, it delights to dwell among 
the tfees. And here, it may be proper to notice the concluding paragzapU 
of this curious critique : ' It is not improbable,' says ho, ' that the scr})ent 
might have been possessed of the power of darting itself £rom one tree to 
SBodier with great Telocity, and might have fed on the firvits in He original state ; 
to that it migbt not have been obliged to crawl on tlie ground, until the pronun- 
ciation of the curse.' It will, no doubt, surprise the objector to hear, that the 
only animal known by the name of dragon, the draco tolans, actually dart* from 
Ires io irte wOh fmat ffetaeity, and is precisely in that state at prrsenl ; which be 
CO^|cCtnrcs to have hoen its original state, though the curse has been pronounced 
on It and on the earth for nearly 0000 years !" But who ever thought of apply- 
ing the dragon of antiquity to the draco of modem naturalists ? Amongst the 
MMients tike term SpoMfr ttM e^s were constantly synonymous — Autrefois dra- 
gon et serpent ^toicnt presque toujour^ synonymes. Antiq. d'Herculaneum, torn, ii. 
p. 121. note (1)« — ^Thus also Uesychius says : Oipis — 6 hpaiutv 6 (pvAturtrwy ra 

' * owfjm nwf* Tvn twh mwn iwi S9o ony jvn wmtu Gen. iiL i* 
St serpens trot eaUidus prce onmlbu hatUs agri quasfecerti thmimtt pent* . 
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6ft Oatbe MyUeriit ifEkiuU* 

landed to denote a serpent, not only from the universal agpee* 
ment of the old veraions, the Syriac/ the Cbaidaic Tai^um, 
which explains it by K^H,* the Greek,' the Latin/ the Anglo- 
Saxon/ the Coptic/ the Arabic/ and the Persian/ but front 
the authoritj of the rabbinical writers^ and from the manner in 
which the event b referred to by the writers^of the New Tew* 
tanient.9 

We find serpents in the ancient mythology constantly con- 
Mcted with allusions to apples or other fruit, doubtlessly jo 

" the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 
There was a confused report, we learn from Apollodorus, 
that the monster Typhon had eaten some fruit.>o This leadr 

jouk^ t-;^ ir^!! \Lq^ ou:^ ^ \o<j\ ^o*,© * jj 

Bi Merjmta ealUdior erat cmetis animantibus campi, qua fecerat T}nminm Denn. 

* XSrrhH ** nay n K">i rvn "JSO ony mn k*VT». Et serpens aat caiiidwr 
rnrntHt Sctfilf agri qwat fnU JDmmmu Dm$» Ttrg. ChskU Onkelos. 

puts d Offof . 

' * Sad et seipens ent cftllU&ff cnnctis aniiiMuitibas terrae qu« feceiat Domion* 

DtQt. 

^ Gac]f7»i1ce f«o Nsbbfie psjr ^eappjie ]>onne ealle J^a ofj\e 
nytenu be Lob jt uoj lite oceji eofiban. 

" ni&o4 :^eHe o YcoxBe ne ^B0^^ o 

T6 HieHPIOH THPOY 6TXH aiXGH 
HROxai HHfeTOxndXUrT GCSXUIUiOY. 

Serpe-nsnutfin craf ]»-udentutimMM tMler beUuutmnes txUteitUtti^Urrmt, qmt 

Douunits JJeua crtavit* 

&c. 

Serpens rero nslutior emt omni animali ogri, quod fecerat Deus. 

* 'Po^vfiai de fiTprus ws 6 o<pis Euay t^ipruTTiaty ty ry irayovpyuf avrov, obr» 
ffi^P ^ imi^Mmi ^^«|rOT« rs« ftvAor^m i;i|t tw tw X;pi0<T«r. S Cor. ^ S.— 
Ks{ «ffpaT7?fTe rov ^paKci-ra, rov wpip roi^ afjffumf, ^9 9ui$9k0f lOU ^farMWS* MU 
«h)(rc*' ovroK X*^''^ c"!* H.ev. xx. 2. 

ntwfiif Y^P puvBrtawrm /taXAov, cycvaaro rwi' ftpnutpuy KOfiirm, Apollo- 
dorus, lib» i. p. 18* 
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On the MyiUrki cf EUusii. 69 



• «8 to consider a striking particular in the history of Proserpiue. 
When bhe had been carried oil !)> Pluto, Ceres obtained a pro- 
mise from Jupiter, lliat li bUc had not }cl tasttd ot any thing 
in Hades, she should be delivered from the hands of her 

-j-avisber. But on exaniioatioD it proved that she had plucked 
and tasted of a pomegranate : 

Non ita lata ainunt ; quoniam jejunia virgo 
Solverat ; el, cultis dam simplex crrat in hortis, 
Puniceum curva decerpserat arbore pomum, 
• Sumtaque paljenti aeptem de cortice grana 

Presaerat ore «uo. Oirid. Metani. lib. v. 1. 534. 
Accordjiig to ApoUodoru.s ihe pomegiaiiate was offered to 
'Ler by Plulu, who seduced her to taste it that he might keep 
posiesaion of ber.' And thus the writer of the Homenc hymn 

* Avrctp hy avro; 

*Potm WHnw timei ^ayuv fifXii}$f« Xa9pri 

Av$t 3r«;*.«i8oi2) Jriftunpt wmifmwkf,* 
And in tbe same hymn, when Cerea meeta her diughfefi and 
inforniB her that she may be aaied if ahe haa tbalraed itom, 
the fruit, Proserpine tells her, 

yap syoo (rot, fAi)rffp, spa) vrifAsprea vavra' 
Em* jbboi )jXd* J ipiouviof, ayyiXof »xu;, 
i *jigiQ* mangos K§ovi%a» *m mXXm ou^eanmnWf 
" '"l £X9tiy ff EpsPoug apJ o^daXftoto'iir i^wtva, 

EfifiaKe ftoi ftotr^f MitMW, fUKtii^ fMiff,' 

Now, which 18 stili more to oar purpose, Servtua tetb in 
that this circumstance happened in E/j/siumJ We find ac- 
cordingly that at Eleusis, among the sacred things which it ¥faa 

' 'O TfXmnwv U-n yui; rtoXvr xpovov irapa ft^fvpt KmnfiVOF^t fom ^ mKtl P Mff 
^Hxytif KOKKO¥. ApullodoriM, lib. i. p. 13. 

* Hob. Hynm. «i» Ai^airpea^, 8T1. 
^ Thus the sacred writer — 

*^ And vhaa the ivonmB mw that the tree wa> good for food, and that it waa plen' 

sant to the eyett, and a tree to be desired to make one wi$e, she took of tin fruit 
thereof, And did eat, and gavd also unto ber biutMUul with her ; and he did eat." 
Gen. fii. 6. 

^ Honi. Hymn, in C«r. 406. 

* lUa ftuteai jam ponid iBa!i in Elysio giaaa gosUvent, Seiviaa in Gtoig. i* S9* 
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•70 On ilit Mijstaks of Elemis. 

not allowable to eat, were pon)egranate« and apples.* TIie»e 
circumstances allude evidently to the same history to which 
Sancbofimihon •lludct, when he tells us that iEon, the wife of 
ProtogoDtiB, discovered the fruit that grows on treet.* And 
thus libulltts tells us that Osirisj whom he identifies with Dio- 
nysus, was the discoverer of fruit : 

Primus aratra maou solerti fecit Osiris, 
Kt teneram ferro solicitavit bumum. 

Prtmufl inexperts commisit semina tcrne» 
Pomaque nm notis legit ab arhoribus,^ 
The same event was figured in the fable of the golden apples 
that were kept in the garden of the Hesperides, another type of 
Paradise. And in Hyginus we have a curious story relating tb 
theni : Juno, be tells us, placed ibe tree of golden apples in her 
garden near Mount Atlas; but, when the daughters of Atlaa 
often plucked the fruit, she placed the dragon there to guard 
thern.^ Emstethenes tells us, frooi Pberecydes, that at the . 
marriage of Jupiter and Juno, (who were but Dionysus and 
Proserpine under another name) the other gods presenting gifts 
to the bride, the earth brought the tree of golden apples, 
which .was ordered to be planted in the garden of the gods«' 
There is nn Etruscan vase in the Hamiltonian coUectioff 
which is described as "Hercules and bis companions in 
the gardens of the Hesperides/*^ On it we perceive the tree 
with tlie serpent twined around, .and Hercules in a sitting 
posture near ii : two females stand beside the tree; one of whom^ 
not Hercules, has plucked the fruit, and holds it in her hand. 



* napa77f AAcreu yap itai EAciwu't <nrcx«r0ai Kot KOfrouctSiuy opvi9mv Ktu tj(Ov»p^ 
ttm Kv(muy, ^las r< km. iv^httv, k. r. X. Forphjr. de Ahstineot. lib. if. p. 166. 
Orpheus reckons aiBongst the symbols of the myiCeries of Dionysus, the gqlitaa 
.aflplea of the Hespcridrs. — 'n^ o rrj^ TfXerrjf vottrrris Op^Vf ^fi$rw 4 flyyiTMrf 

KwvoSf KOi pofi^Sy Kou vcuyvia Koixtrefftyviat 

Clem. Alexand. Protrept. p. II. 
' Ev/>«ty 8c TM> AMMr Ti|ir im» rm M m^fm tfo^* iSwichon* ftp. £iiMb. Frep. 

£v. lib. i. p. 34. 

' Tibullus, lib. i. de Mest* i8. 

* Cujus fiU» (Atlaritij?) cum ssppiiis de arboritus mala cleccrpcrent, Juno dlol- 
toi huQc ibi cuitodrm posuisae, Ujgio. Poeucon Astroaonucon, iii. Serpens, lib. 
u. ' 

9t»f>a, TTfv yrjv t'k^eaf <f>€pOwrw ra x'pt'fTfa ^rjKa' liovfrai' 5e ttiv '"Hpav Bavuarrat^ Kai 
ciK«u', KaTcupuTtvffOl M rop Tuv ktjitoi', 6s i|F wapa AtAokt*' vwo 5c twv 

/iC7€^ OPTO. Erastuthenes, Catasterisnii c. S. Apmmif* 
^ Hajniltonian Cftbiaet, vol. L plate 137. 
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THE PUPIL'S . 
METRICAL COMPANION TQ HOMER ; 

CONTAIKINC 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
HOM£E'S VERSIFICATION AND FEOSODY i 

AND A «mrTio>) ov 

ALL THE METRICAL DIFFICULTIES 

OGCOBBIWa ZN 

THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

By henry ^\ . WILLIAMS, 

AVTUOa OF A CRITICAL INVESTICATIOK OV THE vrBSirirATION 
AH» FBOSOOXAL V8AOBS OP .THK IUAI> AMP ODXBSSTt" 

No. n. [Continued from No. LXXFIIL^ 

Chapter 2. — Of the <juanLit.y of iariicular Syllables in the Homeric Poems. 

Albbady has it been shown what quantity is in itself, and what are the general 
4iscioction« ejr i|yOtiUes m reference to it. W« must now consider the quantity of 
certain syllables in paiticii]ar, ud autewor to affoid tbo papil aoificie&t dine* 
tions on the subject. 

1. A syllable formed by a long vowel or diplitlMli|, «zcepting a Hul ^Mg 
vowel or diphthong, succeeded by ai^initial vovel* is in lU owiiDatore long, 'The 
loUowing lineo will iaostrtte this foiMlit : 

li. A. 9. A^row KOi Aios vios' & yap ^atTiATji x<'^<*'^'''* 

11. OvvtKa Tov Xpwrifv ifrliiw aprfr^ptu 

To tl,e iinivorsaJ rtpjiltrntinn of tin- rule objections may be raised by somP, who 
Me disposed U> recognise as genuine the present readings of such lines as thoite 

^5if Atjctokt** iwttii fJMKa voWa /mto^v. 
169. Nvv 8' flfii ^eiTjvS', iirttii woKv ^fpTtpov iariv. 
Not only, however, is it impossible to justify the usage contained in these lines, 
on any satisfactory principle, a positton conceded e»en by most of thoso wba 
contend for their correctows; bnt the usage is of such a naturo, as materially to 
contribute, if admitted, to sabvert the whole fabric of metrical science. It is 
therefore far more consistent to view such passages as partially corrupt, andto 
endeavor to lestoie them to purity, according' to the general tenor of Hcttienc 
phraseology. - ■ i 

2. A syllable formed by a final lonp; vowel or diphthong, socceed^ by anim tial 
▼owel, is considered long when it does, and short when il does net recerre tbn 
-metfical accent ; in other terms, it is considered long when it is, and short when 
it is not the first iylUUe of n foot. In explanation of this rale it will suffice to 
^note, 

IL A. •H^trrcpv hi o\k^ iv ^Apyet^ wnrpifr. 
114. KMipiB^ itkaxtS' M iBev lari x^P^f^- 
As to the precise quantity of the syllabic in question, it is probable that by a spe- 
cies of elision it loses so much of its natural length as to be unable of itself to 
occupy the place of a long syllable, whilst it retttna 10 mnch M to place it abote 
the hulk of ihert tylliblei, «d to make it reniilj capable of stMHting for n lonf 
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one with the assistaace of the Rccenl. Sam» iMUOtilD that by a apecies of eUsHm» 
it i-- :nl D il |; rrisely equivalent to an ordinary short syllable ; bat the opinion 
stated above aeema more correct ia itself, and more consistent with general 
proiody of the Haoosftii liftnl. 

3. A tyllable fonned by the coalescence of a final long Towd with a pitcednig 
•hort one must be invariably long. So we read, 

U. A. 1. M7j»'tv aft5p, Bra, nTfXrjTaJfotf *Axt\vos. 

B. 208. 'Xtaivrpou I'wo xP'^'^fow 5* op' i^cTO, rapBricrtv te- 

This remark is iiere introduced chiefly with a view of guarding the pupil against 
Reeifinf m Homeric^ the asage coataiiied in the present nedings of the three 
following lines : 

Jl. A. 15. 37 1, Xpvtreqo Ara CKTjirTpqp, nai IXuraero vavra^ 'Aj(tiuovs. 
r. 152. Aer^cy i<pt^of^t^'o^ owa KtLpionrcrav Uiffu 

A. flOlf*Tk«irf|te «iicX4rafit,*AxiAfw»ri dt^Xpes»^Hei»; 
Tbeae are the only venei ia the Hied and Odyssey ia whieh the fMPoeodial vmgi 

referrod to exists ; and these can be cOTrertr l uith t!ir utmost facility, and witli a 
great degree of certainty. See the second part. We are not therefore, on theix 
authority, to submit to an anomaly so glaring, and of so destructive a tendency. 

4. A syUable fonned by the coalescence of any two vowels er diphthongiy aot 
iaal» is, withont exception, considered Itmg. Thus we have, 

< 

Od. E. 94. Ovvoft iy ttptwva ifptiion^, ou5e 5u olu. 

5. A syllable fonned b/ a short vowel, either alooe er meeeeded hj a single 
cooflonant, is in its own nature short. Of this rule no inslailoei need M g^vcn ; ijt 
miff not however be anuM to cite the two ColUming remee : 

IL A. 12. 'Arptansj o' yap ^ $Sa» £rY mis "Axottfr. 

Occa&ionallv a syllable of the kind now mentioned is put for a long one, in virtue 
of the lengtbening efficacy of Uie ictus metricus; and many syllaUet belonging to 
this class vary greatly in length : still, geneiallj speaking, all itf them are need In 
poetic compositions as short syllables. 

ti. \ syllable formed by a short TOwel followed by a doable letter» {, ^, or ^, or 
by two consonants, the former of which is not a iimte, and the lattiw ^ or A» iS 
always long by poMtioa, whether the consonants be or bo not in the same word with 
the Vowel. 

ft 

8. TEr 1^ Sff v^m Bwf ipM |iwieqKf /Mxerfai ; 

It is to he observed that tlin lengthening by position ensues from the delay occa- 
sioned to the utterance, by the occarrence of two unyielding consonants : which 
delay, however, only takes place when one or both of the consonants are to be 

groBOonced immediHtely after the vowel, and not when both are to be sepanted 
om itin pronunciaiit^n, by an intervening voca! p-nFr. In cases of necesntpt or 
/otpectiUar txpeiiiencct this rule is occasionally violated, at in the subjoined in- 
.staocee: 

lU B. 465. *Er ireStoy xpsxeerro 'S.KaixavZpunr avrm^ imo J^ktf, 

631. Of T6 7.aKw9f)v ^X^^'- 'l^' 2n;<o»' a!.tff>fPfnnvT9* 

It b easy to observe tiiatin these three lines the proper names adverted to conM 
not he omitted without impropriety, and ooold not betaitiodooed otherwise than 

.as they do at present stand. 

7. A syllable formed by a short vowel followed by any mute and t^e liquid ^, 
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«1to ft M IM>te fomttd bj • iliott m«t ftllowcd bj «a aspirate or aoft mute aad 
^ VkpuA K i^ tomatiiBcs contidered long and •omctimet alintt. 

II* A. 1 ^. AtrnufJ'Of T6 Ov~ ~rpa. (bepottf t' iwfpfurt &«MMU 
lOU. Kat yvr Awooun dto^poTcoir &<)foptt€if. 
600. Zcw SI wp09 Str Xtxot 'OXvfiirm iar^powyirris. 
6. SeS. 'Htm A /uv (paptTfnjs ^^fiXrro vucpttf Stariw, 
I. 382. Aiyi'Trrta^, TAttrrct 5ofUHS iv tcrrf/xecra Kftrat. 
Od. K. 234* 'Ey 6e trfpji' Tvpov n koi iXt^tra Kai x^P**"' 
The principles, on which the quantity of the s-jfliables referred to depends, in«y 
-be concisely stated as follows : When a metrical pause is to be made mfttt t]i6 
svllaM*', it mnv he r^-ndfrfd either long or short hy the towcI bring united to one, 
or separated iroai both of the cmisooanis by the paui>e ; in other cases, still re- 
jMoiung longer than an otdinaiy abort ajl1able» tbongb not lone envogh to aland 
for a long one, it must, when it receixes the metrical •cctut* De reckoned long, 
and wht'n it does not, short. It is proper to apprise the pnpil.thnt many critics 
-are of opinion, that a short vowel folluwed by aoy two consonaitU must, in liome- 
Jte poatrjp eonatitufa with them a lang syllable. This opinion, however, doea not 
seem so consistent as the doctrine st-^tetf above ; it disregards the importnr,t rir. 
cumstance, that it is an caanilsai prupertjr of all the liquids, and .of p aud A in ptr- 
ticttlar, to Uend villi pccidter Amity ibeir aaood nitn tbat of a mate precedmg ; 
it is directly oppoacd to tb* readings of nuoMVOiia veiaea, several of wliich defy 
probable alteration ; arid it mint admit of very many exceptions, which, although 
partially justifiable, cannot bo referred to pressing expedience, much less to utter 
Mcaiai^* 

Ca^mft S.— >0C the FMaodialFi^nres, Elirion, Synakepbaper Ciaain^S^nBieffi^ 

and Diaeresis* 

The ancient Greek poetry admitted of certain peculiarities in the recitstion of 
Afferent worda, wbicb have been appropriately styled " prosodial figoiea." The 

$.r^i arifl mo'^i important of these is elision : hy vrh'.ch -i fmnl B^iort vo'v\'nl ^^- 
ture an initial Towel was dropped in the pronunciation, and the two words, in a 
■iaaiaie» contracted bto one. Tboa in the following liaea, 

n. A. tS. *ilXX* Mil* m ja* iptttfit, ^asmpei ^ itf ii«qai. 

S3. 'At i^ttf* Wttfffv 8* 6 ytpwv, icai hteidi-ro /xu^y. 

we have dxV for a\Ao, ft* for fit, l<par for i<paro, and 5* for Se. 

Connected with the subject of elikion are three particulars, which require espe- 
cial notice* 

1. A final V is never elided. 

2. The final t of the dative singular of noun;* of the tliird declension is seldom 
elided in epic poetry, an observance which appears to have originated in a fear leat 
the dative should, in tbe instances referred to, be mistaken for the accusative. 
Occasionally, hoiMver, it ia foond elided« as the' fbllowing veiaea of the Iliad sof- 

ficientiy attest : 

lU A . fiG7. 'Affffov toyd", 6r€ Ktv to« 4avrov5 x**f^ 

A. 15!^. *IM^ Ir Uulft in wtp tc ytpm»to¥ alAnra «W. 
E T) 'A/rMff immfHrt^ (vaXiy$ctoVj 6s re /rnXurra. 
K. 277. Xatpv 8e opvi6' 'O^vtrrvr, ripriTo 5' 'A&rjyr}. 
M. 88. Ot /iev a/i' 'Kjcrop' Ivav km. afxvfion llovAvdafMmu 
n. 885. *H|Mr^ ^awpo^f ^ Aa^pararav x<« ^'■f* 



^ Tbo construction of Ibo paiaage of which tbialioe forms a part, has been a 
subject of much dispute aniorg critics and annotaiors ; and many have been the 
liailurea on the point. It appears, however, that the true construction is, Mi} yaroi 
.6m» ^ eca* <y *OX»iim^, eft }(fmr^w^ tMt ifum rat daimi 

X«^v 
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3. The final diphthong eu is sometimes elided in cases of peculiar expedience ; 
i. e. when Uie insertion of a particular word is of high importance to a line, na^k 
thatiraidcUHMtbe mtiodiioed without inclining die elision in qvestiMU ' Time 
weiMid* 

IUZ»4S8* noXX' ufKa^ufieyrr Kparfm} firiKnrrfr' ri-zyKij. 

L t9T* Tour V ft it^Mf^t fi^w ''oat<rofi jbttmr. 
The usage under coniidMnlioB it of very me oocnnmtee ; and no it it In itielf 

opposed to the peneral priuciplfs of Homeric poetry, it c6n only be justified from 
a superior regard to strength of meaning and force of expression. Some critics 
would extend a similar indulgence to the diphthong ot, in the monosyllables fun 
and rei : birt ■■ it l» elwnya very poonble to introduce these wofda without eliding^ 
the diplithong, and aa only two passages can be adduced in support of iti elision, 
it is better to consider these j)assage8 as corrupted bj enors of uanacnpiion^ than 
to edinit eo inconsiiteat an usage . 

SynaUepha per crasin unites a final vowel or diphthong to the initial vowel or . 
diphthong of the following word, so that the two are blended in pcommciation* 
An iiuilauce of this figure may be seeu iu the annexed line ; 

IL £• 4|66. *H tkmar wvApcr^ tit wonrrn^ri paxt^mu 

It ia to be TCcolleeted tint die ajllable focmed by sy naloepha is Invaiiably long. 

Synaren$ unites in pronnndation a vowel to another vowel or d^btboog inune^ 
diately foUoiwing it in the aane word; aain 

II.0I da* 'flmeiw^ Xftt tn j fsw ^guypw miiMmm, 

4S6. Aftrai 8f Xprnmir M c^^iem 

There are two points uf difference between syHulapha per crasin and anaresii* 
^he forroei is the anion of a final with an initial vowel or diplithong ; the Mtter the 
tinion of two vowels in tlie same word r the former is the tmion of hti y two vowtali 
or diphUtongs ; the latter of a vowel with any succeeding vowel or diphthong. 

JtwrHitdiatiilmtee n diphthong into ita component Towela, aoaoootoif one 
ejllabie te make two. Tbe aubjoiiwd examples otthia igwe will aofice: 

]|. B. 505. nl e *Two«i|i|t» elxPV's iOitniitrw TToAul|fMr. 

r ' i.CaiMk 4i-^ Oift Power of the Metrical Accent in Homeiie Poetry, 

From the observations made in the first chapter, it will appear that ttiere is an 
'caaential difference between quantity and accent ; the former relating to tbe time 

occupied in the pronunciation of a syllable, and the latter to tfie stress of voice 
with which it is pronounced. There ia, however, a connexion between tliem; 
ainoe tiie otreaa of tbe ireice couetitBtlng accent mtorally piodncea a aBgbt in* 
crease of length of utterance, either by contributing to protract the sound of the 
fowel, or by rausinp the ronsonant to reverberate in a greater or less degree. Not 
only so, but the accent necessarily communicates (o the syllable on which it rt ±>ts 
a peculiar and characterielic importance : and banco, if a ayllable properly short, - - 
but approximating in some measure to a long one, be ncrented, it acquires, ia 
consequence of its reception of the accent, si^cient pronnneuce and force to 
redkoned a long syllable. This ia tbe foundation of tbe doctrine of the lengtben> 
ing efllcacy ofue "ictus metrlcuBf" a doctrine of high importance to tlie versifi- 
cation of nnmerons poets, but more especially serviceable in referonco to that of 
Homer. — In the judgment of some, the ictus methcus, as an atuiiliary to quantity, . 
poeeeMee m widimM efficiency, and ia capable of rendering long any sbwt syl* 
lable, whatever be its precise degree of length: this opiniuti, liow, vcr, sroms 

scarcely reconcilable with the mode of the opezatioa of the ictuai and with seve* 
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ral important facts relative to its use in the Iliad and Odyssey. We proceed, then, 
to specify tiiusc castas, in which it should appear it« Icaglheuing power was allowed 
by Homer. « , 

1. When a final long vowel or diphthong immediately precedes a word begin- 
ning with a vowel, its quantity, as being long or short, depends on its reception or 
wrant of the metrical accent. On this particular see tiie second chapter. 

2. A syllable formed by a short vowel followed by any mute and the liquid ^, 
or by an aspirate or soft mute and the liquid \, is considered long when it does, 
and short when it does not receive the ictus metricus. On this particular, also, the 
reader is referred to the second chapter. 

3. A syllable in the beginning or middle of a word, formed by a short vowel 
followed by a single consonant, may be used as the first syllable either of a dactyl 
or of a spondee, througli the power of the ictus metricus : as in 

II. A. 20. rioiSa 8* ifioi Xvaart (piXrjv, ra S" iiroiva 86X«(r6au j 
A. 155. ♦i'Ae KcuriyvjjTf, QayaTov vxi toi &pKi irofwov* 

X. 379. 'EirctST} TovS* avZpa 6eoi 8a/xcurcur9cu iZwKoy, ^ ^ j 

Agreeably to this rule we have oflovaTos, airov€«rBau 

4. In the beginning or middle of a word, a short syllable formed by a short 
vowel not followed by a consonant, is sometimes used as the first syllable of a 
dactyl : as in 

II. A. 337. *AAX* &7e, Lloytvu UarpoKKtiSy ^{crye Kovpjpr* 

A. 541. *E7xe* t*, aopt T6, fjifyaXoKri re xcpM«5"»<'**'» 

This usage is, however, of very rare occurrence ; and it seems never to Lave been 
resorted to where'it could be at all avoided. Some verses in which it is at pre- 
sent found, have probably been corrupted by the mistakes of transcribers. 

5. At the end of a word, a short syllable composed of a short vowel followed by 
a consonant may be lengthened by the ictus metricus, both in the dactyl and in 
the spondee. Thus we have 

JJ. r. 60. Alei rot icpa8t»j, TeXcKvs &s, iortv artiprjs- 
310. *H ^a, Kai is Si<ppou apvas 6(ro laodtos (pats. 
Z. 462. 'flj irore ris ipeef aoi 5' ou ytoy iaatrcu aKyos» 
495. 'lirirovpiy' iXoxos 2c <pi\7i oucoyit fif^Ktu 

With the exception of iK and oIk, no genuine Greek word terminates in any con- 
sonant but <r, V, or p : which letters, ti>gether with \, fi, and 5, reverberate when 
accented with greater force than others. Several lines which appear to furnish 
the case above (Mentioned, can be aptly and probably altered. 

6. A short syllable formed by a final short vowel before a word beginning with 
a consonant, can be employed as the first syllable of a dactyl : as in 

iK A. 155. ♦iA« Koariyvrtrl, 6avarov vvroi SpKi irofivov. 
E. 150. ^Afiiporfpw, irarepi 5e yoov Kai «n;8«a \vypa, 
, • 625. Zaxp*i^v avfyiuv, oirt vi<p*a aKio^vra. 

T. 434. OiSo 5*, inl vv ynv 4a0\os, iyw Se afQev voXv X«<P^*'* 

With respect to this and tlie third case specified, it may be observed that tl>e 
instances are very rare in which the consonant is notj one of the six reverberating 
letters before enumerated. 

7. A short syllable formed by a final short vowel before a word beginning with 
^, a, A, fi, V, or 5, can be used as tlie first syllable of a spondee, in virtue of the 
lengthening power of the metrical accent. So we read, 

II. A. 118. Ai\(/o 8' lifl vwprri KareKOfffiU iriKpov oicrrov. 

879. Koi fioKd Kiaaovro Sofiev K\firovs iriKOVpous. ■ ' 
• E. 308. 'no-c 8' A»5 \\»ov t/mjxwj Xi^os" avrrop 67' i\pm%^ 
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IL £• &74* Tot n^y ^pa SctAw ^oXcnp iv iratpuy, 

Od« A* 119, Ov y9f ^fi nptuM rt mm.Jotm a«s ixpwi^* 

From the above renuurke on the iatiMiice of the icCvt aietriaii en Homeric tMfc 

nfication, the three following negative propositions necessarily resn'.t : 

1. lu the beginning or luiUdie of a wurd, a short vowei, followed immediately 
Inr a long vowel or diphthong, as in ikojutri, cannot be employed ae the first sylla^ 
)l>le of a spondee. 

2. A short final vowel preceding a word beginning with any consonant l>!it ^, 
«** A, or 2, at ia the expressioa KftaTti yt, caaaot be used for the first sy Uable 
of atpondea. 

3. A short final vowel preceding a word beginning witli a vowel, as in the ex- 
pressions ha>p§, ^ itif «aaaot ataod for the first sjUable either of a dactyl or 
of a spondee. 

The tiaagea diaallowed in these propositions are of so extravagant a nature at 

not to be easily reconciled with Homer's gpneral prosody : they are Indeed coan- 
ttfuanced by a few lines^ and supported bjr the authority of a few critics ; but on 
the eoa hand tteae Ifaiet admit of an easy and aatisCsctofj alteralloD, and on tbe 
other tbe weight of critical influence is decidedly against them. 

Here it may be necessary to mil, thnt the power of relatively lengthening a 
fjrllable naturally short, attaches exclmitdy to the ictus nietricuii. Sorue writem 
on metrical acience, indeed, hava spoltan of the cmmtnt, or rather tbe ftiim m l 
pause, as capable of giving an incrfnRn of Irnr^th to a short syllabic ; it Hoe?, how- 
ever, still remam to be shown, in what manner a pause made after a syllable can 
add length or give promincnoa to that tyllable eanndared in itadf. On Hiit point 
Mr. Grant px^Mirly observes, in bis '* Institutes of Latin Grammar/' *' Pome and 
protracted utterance differ from each other as much as silence and sound." Others 
iiave perplexed themselves and their readers by attempting to assign the power in 
qoeslion to the inwaflic accent alto : an opnion utterlj incooiistant with the 
jirinriples of poctic recitation, ncrordlng to which the prosaic accent does, ia 
fioetrj, give |dlaoe to the metrical. Others, again, have represented it as possible 
fora short Towel before a liquid, even when it is not in cmsora, and does nA 
nctme the metrical accent, to constitute a long syllable ; but as no reverberatioa 
takes place when no ictus falls on the ronsonHnt, this usage does not admit of any 
vindication. Unless, therefore, we are prepan^d to ascribe to Homer poetic Ucen- 
riaiMiest, in other words, a camlasmeaa equally unjustifiable and offensive, we 
must assign to the metrical accent solely tbe privilege of enabling a syllable pro* 
j)erly short to occupy tbe place of a kmg one. There are, indeed, several passages 
In In lUad and Odyssey, read as they aie at presant, which tmid to impugn uin 
diMiAnx ; but diese are rather to be considered as liaving been partially corropted, 
than »t furnishing gufl^cleT^t evidence agsinst the legitimate condhuloDB from the 
iioiseric writings viewed generally* 

I* 

Pabt 2. — Containiog^ ji Solution of the Metrical DifficuUiei 
occurring in the lUad mid Odyuey, 

In tbe comae of penning tbe Iliad and the Odyssey, the reader will meet 

with severhl verses, the present readings of which are at variance with the rules 
laid down in the former part of this treatise r nor is it at all surprising that metrical 
errata should be found in poems, composed at the liistaiice oi a period of about 
tbifee thonsand years. Verses will also be found which, though in accordance 
with tliese rules, require p^rticolnr illustration ; an A hence it has appeared neces- 
sary to furnish the pupil with corrections of the metrical inaccuracies, and witli 
explanations of the metrical peculiarities, occurring in tile two poems. The illos- 
trative remarks wilt comprise* 
1. Notices of ail the instances in fhc first book of tbe Iliad of ihe leogtbening 
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efficacy of tbe ictns metricus, excepting those whidl bdoBg tfttht fllii twO'VMM 

mecifii'd in the fourth chapter of the tirst part. 

7^3. Notices of all the remarkable example* of the several proMdial figure* 
fbrottglioat both coiDpositions. 

The proposed correction? of prroneon<? rendings will, for the most part, he de- 
duced from a simple transpositioa of wordfi, or detiTed from one of the foUowing 
conjectiinil* Imt highly probable UimriM t 

1 . The tkeery qf the particleg : which supposes that in the first tnnecciption of 
the Homeric poems, certain marks, intelligiblo to tht» parties for M-hom the conios 
were dengned, were employed for tbe paruclcH 6.pa, h.f», />u, und : and that of 
IhflM neiCs the primitive transcribeisoocasioDally lost sight, as also that sonetimes^ 
when their Bpirits '.vere fresh, t!u y treated tVie insertion of the part'u Vs tliem- 
selves and the use of tbe marks with iodifiereuce. The particles meatiooed^ 
it if to be oVwrDMl, ate not etsentiat either to the tense or to thm^^nmuMi^ 
eal constfdetiMit but only serve to add emphwh; the first three positively, and 
the last comparatively, to the word or expression with which they are ronTjected. 
For a fall and explicit statement of this theory, and of the circumstauces oa 
wtikb it it fbondM, the reader it referred to tlie <* Critical Investigatieii of th» 

Versification and Pro'^udial Usages uf th^' TliarJ and OdyMCy/' OT tO an extiact 
from it in the 75ib number of the Citusieal JoumaJ* 

2. The theory qf the pronounn* Thia designation is given to the hypothesis, 
that ia the primitive transcription of H nier's writings, the pronominal form of 
•wa? written Doth for iti'elf and for 4oi, c for Ic, &c. ; also p.€v both for itself and 
for iftifv, 6tc. ; and tbe adjective pronoun 6s for ios, througliout its several genders, 
nniBbefa, and caiet : the transenbers tm^ting to tbe guithnce of the metre, vrhicb 
was no doubt perfectly understood by the iudividuiils for whose use the Gopiet 
were intended, as to the choice of the one or the other of these forms. 

These two theories, together with an occasional transposition of words, as before 
ohiMted, will toppW nt with probable emeniUtMMii of aiost of tlie Unea wliicb are, 
nt present, depraved by metrical errors ; but even supposing that no very pfo> 
bable emendations of the lines in question could be offered, still they could 
acwDolv be etoiideied of anffideat force to inTalidate the eoaelaalont dnram tnm 
Homers general pfactice. In reference to the alterations that will be proposed, 
it is proper to obeerve, that on a «ub'ect so difficult f^ru! oh«r?!re H«i the correctiuii 
f£ verteSi gretU probabiiily is ail titat can be attained by criucai duducuuu. 

Iliad.— Book I* A* - 

Vs. T . nT]X77?cE5fCf. Syrrcrr?!?. 

4. icwt00iv is here used for tcwtcaft ha virtue of the iangUiening efficacy of 
the ictus metricns, which in Ada instance xetts partioiiarly ob the codaonaat* 
.The pupil moat remember that the metrical accent onl^ eaiuea the oonaonant 

fererberatp, tiptpt to bo actv.ally doubled in pronniiciaiiaila 
7* *Ax<AA«us for Ax^Acvs. Ictus metricus. 

14. 'AiroXXtBi'oj. Ictn? rnptrirui. 

15. The present reading of tiiis line has been already condemned on account oC 
the protodial usage, — XP^*9 should probably write, ^ 

litriwTfUf iiya xfiw^^ kcu i>Mravr9 «arra* 'Axetevf* 

aimilaily to tbe authenticated lection of B. 268. 

IH. Bfoi ^oifv. Synaeresis. — 20. Aufire. letat metrical* 
21. 'Aicohxuvtu Ictus metricus. 

97. Id an probability tbe aeeond % in thb vena ehoold be written bj elUon 
for . A s it now itands, the sccoid nile on the qaantitj of paitictttar eyllablee 

is violated by it. 

33. &^u(Tfv for iidfffv. Ictus metricns. 

39. Probably the particle 7* abouIJ I m crtc l after ^fuvBeVf in order that the 
rule relative to the quantity of a final hoa^ vowel or diphthong before an initial 
'vo«el laay be pressed inviolate. 
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44* It; mav ^ ^biat O^Xoftiroio is here improperly pot for 'OXv/*iro(0, (he finC 
t>flliJble of this Iwiog eomideied long in virtue of the lengcheulng power of Hm^ 
atetrical accent. * 

- 45. kf^i>pnp(fpfa r( (f)apfTprjv. IctOt metliCQS* 

M* makmmn Ibv iM^«irafro» and 'Ax«XXm for *AxfiU9s, by the power of (he 

Ictus metrirn?!. 

58. 'Ax*AA«wj for 'Ax'Aewr. Ictns metiicus. ' 
02. ipttBfift> for iotofuy, by the metfical accent. This word is to be considered 
M the first person pleral of the imperadtre mood. 

64. Tn the Homerir writings we repeatedly find both roffiros and tot*??. S<rTos 
and iaos, fifffffos and fiteos and it is nataral to conceive tliat the woids were 
originally To<rw9f» Sens, and fuvms, and that tn the age of the Mnonian baid^ 
the practice of omitting one cr , a practice universal in later pt- riotis, had com- 
meoced. In like luanner we have iitroadf, the 6f being appended to the adverb 
iicTos ; also iieriAt, as in Od. A. 1S2. N. 100. owmQ* from vkuju ; al&o uvidc by the 
omissicm of the er, as in II. A. 197. H. 701. We nmj also refer to the &8t person 
plural uf the passive, originally in /nftrCa, just i'^ l!ie second person in fi^cBe, hnt 
afterwards shortened into ficto; both of whicii forms are found in Homer's 
poems. 

70. hv9iumfu if^umt, tetm netrieiu. 8oalsohi«e'||9v. 

71. wjetrif* for i^cff*. Ictos metricus. — 74. Au <piAt. Ibxd, 
n. For Jteu ol, substitute jcat lot. 

P2. TfXfiTiri] for -rfAf'TT?, by the metrical accent* 
iiS. (mjQ^aaiv for cnrjQfffiv. Ibid. 

94. 'AxfXAm fur 'Ax<A<vr. Ibid. So Hkewiio in vn. If 1. 181. 149. 

85. BtowpoTiov, ri. Tctus metricos*— 86* *AseAAMra» AilP^iAer* Ibid. 

108. irtKtaatis for ^cAc<ras. Ibid. 

11T. 0B«M»' 'yw* Union of the Aphthong at. 

141. ^pvaao/xev for ipvaofitv, by the mcCiicu accent. 

143. Buo/Mv for Oco^f. Ibid. 

145. *OBiimn«t for *Oii«Mnn. Ibid* The second ^, if not the trst also, dionld be 
written ^\ for ^ This teaoA will apply likewita to vs. 15 1 . 

156. The common reading of this verse hnsheen censured in the second chaptST 
of the first part. Little doubt can exist that the original lection was, 

rfne» the exprasrion hrtt is fonnd in II. e. S60. L 409. F. 6M. A. 4>. 288.; 
Od. A. 2S1. O. 389. P. 185. T. 86. V. 258. and nvmermis other lines, 

108, ipy:oix 4xM'- El i-^i on of the diphthong «t* 

160. For ivuri read iveL 6.p. 

180. Mvp/uAaMvviy fcr MvpftJhvMtrw, by the ictus metricos. 

185. Ttip cxprrssicri ofp^ iv ctSTjt, in this verse, involves a violation of our rule 
respecting the quantity of a final long vowel or diphthoog before a voweL In al^ 
pcobabiiity, th should be distribnted mto two syllables, iv^ by diaresis* 

189. As tnyfiwffiv can be rightly put for oTi|8i«w only ia virtue of the length* 
ening efficacy nf the metrical accent, so its u!<e «t the commencfment of this line 
is utterly unJuHUhable. The verse can be conveniently emended by the insertion 
of the prepositi<m Ir, thns, 

Sn|0s^ h XnsMMR 8M»8ixa j sy i mp i^tr. 

ns. As this line now stsnds* an amphibrach or trodieeoccnis for the ifarstlDOti 

tms o, or kiis o. Certain, however, it is, that some error does ezi^ in it, and 
highly probable that the tme reeding ts» 
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^Xfifcrp for oa^tv. Tctus Tnetriciifif— StS* w ny t wwu t lot m^pHmra. Ibid* . 

215. 'AxiAAcvs for AxiAci/s. Ibid. i 

216. It cannot be denifld tliat tbe Mcond lyllable of ^^|mm is wnlly fhorl-iii 

tlie Homeric writings ; r\nd we must therrforp, to be consistent, consifier it to be 
so natimUj. It is doubtful, aliio, whether there eTer existed such a irerb as elfwo- 
luu i fo diat on itt huuift tbo vulgar lectkMl of tUi mse a.ppears to be piutially 

tt6. «o3MpA^ letiis iMtrieiiti^3S7. A^t0T(tww Ibr j t^n w ir* Ibid. 

9t3. ^TTi^xr/ai . Ibid.— 235. o|M«v» ISw ^^i, bj the iMtiieftl icceiiC* ' 

230. iaaerai for 4at7ai. Ibid. , 
■ 244. x^f^h^* ^ kpurrov. Ictus metricus. — ^265. oOanrroMTi. Ibid. 

277. lilts line is generally read Mifrc m, ni}X«^, 'flcX* : ao^for synalcepha p«f 
rrn=iin to takp plf)rp between ITrjAeiS-rj and ♦'ff/V. It is, ht>W O ?0y » fat feoa boiay 
certau that Homer did not employ the di6sy liable Q^/^m, 

283. XunrofC *Ax(XXn7 fujhtttv* Elision of thedipbttong m, MnA ktU ndrfCM* 

rapTffrrn for ■wcantci. Ictus metricus. _ ' 

2i>4. ^ TTi Ktv eivois for 5, rt Jccr civots. Jbid. 
SOT« TO iMi o2t fend Mm lotf^— 'AnXXmn, Ictos metncu. 

S9S« IIi|XflpiSt<i>. SytMBTBaii. 

325. rXfoi'fffffi for irXfoi'to'i, by the melrical accent. : 
. 333. For iyytQ prut sobstitttte #yye» iijo-ty.—- 337* &ioy*v§s» Ictus metiiciM* 

M2. Tbe peaentTeftdiDg of thii fine is oj^piMed to the first of oar tbno nogs* 
live propositions relative to Uie power of thlB mf'trical accent : ^ yap iy* oXSi|vi* 
By a simple tiampositioB' we obtain tbe foUowiag elegant and coneM lectkta i • 

143. It should appear that the tr in wpoffWy as being deiifod from wpoy cannot 

"be arbitrarily doubled, but only reterbrrate in pronunciation when the first sylla- 
ble receives the accent. If this opinion be correct, soma alteration of this verse 
Is neoessazy ; and we aball not perhaps err in proposing, 

O^c ri oiO€ vaiyjai a^a jrpoaw km drurcnt* 

344. dmrrn for drtes. Ictus metricus. 
' 'tW> fia f B tffW for fitifBtmif* Ibid. 
368. tcuraavTo is the third person plural of the first aorist indicative of Za^ofuuf 

, wliich is, in the TToTn^rlc writings, iiourfraurjv or f^curaur^p, ^arrtrainjv or Saaa^yjv- 
It is most likely that the future of verbs id a^ui and i^at origiuaiiy cuded ia aaaon 
•nd itfMs; and that one ^ was in piooeas of tioie omitled. 

370. 'A««^^«yos• Ictns metricus. So likewise in ts. 373. 
274. Seeonips. 15. — 894. Am Xum, Ictnn metrietis. 

406. ^ireSSeurou' for ftrtlMei^t by the metrii J i^rcmn. 

408. Tpa)e<rcri»' for Tp«wiK. Ibid. — 416. juaXa orji-. I( (u^ nalrinis. 

430. 'OStMTaevs for *(^vir*vs, and in vs. 435. vpoepuffaay iur nfKupvaWf by tlie 
power of the ictus netricas. 

487. hrt Prryfim. Ictus metricus. If^"^. 'AiroXXoifj. Ibid. 

440. *O8v0-(rcvs for 'oSunrcvt : in vs. 48;}. ipwraw for ipwfoifi and in TS. 486. 
rayiwof for raatvaay, by the metrical accent. 

480. TlfiKtos or liuMws. Synaeresb. — 495. ^^cr/ttwy. Ibid. 

503. aOavarrouTt, Ictns metricus. So likewise in vss. 620. 525. 530. 
5U5. Here i^uil is to be substituted for /loi, by which meaus the tine will bar 
■ade to consist with our second rule oii|the subject of ouaniiiy. 
889. Tptfsm for T^wtf i, by tbe ifitvs metriais. So U0O in vs. 8M. 
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818. Iirf Scot. IcCosiMKtrieitt. In the latter |wit Df 4bu 'veiM dlw 

it to be substituted for o<Pi> tu eldu. 

523. TcXeo-flrw for TeA«<r«, by the metrical accent. 
540. i<TovT\ aKoxV' Elision of the diphthong cu. 

ToAcos. Sjnterens. — 668. ISStMW ftir HfMN^ letos msCilcai* 
91 i. Impvtm inrm, UAd, So also in ftSSv 
CM* jim i iif- " ' for nariyirti Ictus metriciu.— fl06> ifitof ekat^. Ibid. 

Bookn^B. 
4. mX«ir. SyutennB^^O* dt oi^cw. Ibid. 
ItU mAA«iirlK. Ibkl. 

14C The present reading of this verse involres a violation of oar second rule 
on the subject of qouitity : rofrov'htnptmo* TUe emeadatioa adupled by most 
critics i9« 

TtotTW *lKapmio, to ju«v Ellpot tc Nerot r«* 

184. ds ot orqSci. Ictus inetricus. Probably the Uumeric ezpresiaoil Wtt4t ^ 

ol iiwifiti* 

SOS. SLyjcvKoufiTfa}. Svna-resis. So also in vs. 319. 

981. For fi must be here substituted elision for ^c. 

8S8. For ^ cu, jcnuif, we eboold probebly wiit»< 4' ^v. ^ mm**. 

902. In order to preserre metrical propriety^ tbe particle y abould be inserled 
in this line between aiSco and iLfi^ucaXvirrfi. 

264. This line labors at present under a siaiilar inaccuracy to that existing ttt 
11. A. 189b It is in tbe, higbeet degree probable that the primitive reading «as, . 
_ UenXriyus iyopqlor 4ciM9i ^ irXify^cny* 

294. tlkfwrty. Symereetis. 

296. vtfuai^vi^* 'Axcuoys. Elision of the diphthong cu. 

889* laaeft tbe particle y betsveen oftrev ^^d clnwfr. , . 

800> nmne^ms* Synmeiit.— 80T. yvcccrtmV^ Ibid. 

. 478. huucpofHtfftw, Ibid. — 490. x<(^<<"' f^^*' Ibid. 
510. In this verse itucotrt is to be replaced for dKotri. 

61b. The becond s^Unhle of 'I^trot is tihort in other verses of the Homeric 
poems, aad in all probaUlity sboQld be so always. As it fcspk'Ctit the correctio* 
of the present line, tlierr i--- no emendation which we can rccomniend with perfect 
aatiafacticm to the juvenile reader ; the following, however, may be considend 
pjrobablet 

' 687. leTMuor. 8yiittrea8.^-860. Mi|icisTts»f. Ibid. 

651. The final vuwel of'Evva?^^ must be mkde to codea^oe with tbe first Byl]a« 
ble of lafSpei^orrp by synaioepba per cxasio. 

704. i\Xo (Ttpeas. Synjpresis. 

718. For To^wy eu itSms must be substituted ro|«v iS ftSnSf by a disreais of the 
diphthong ^0. A similar alteration is necessary in vs. 720. 

731. In II. A. 19 J. and A. 617. the penultimate of 'AffteXtinos i^ usod as a short 
sellable ; and as there u no prusodial principle to authorise the cliange of quan- 
tity in this veise, lo the present reading of it mast Im ooasideied erroneons. 8«* 
vcial emendations bave been fnoposed ; but tbe moat probable i^pcar to be^ 

Tmv M ity swOy 'As-aXiprisv V tvo waiSs, 

and ^AtrKkriTtov ivo. 

748* Read ieiKoai for (Iko-ti. * 

781. The metrical inaccuracy occiirring in this verse, Ai? Af, may be easily 

wmedied by tbe insertioii oC p betiveen tbe words in question. 

8tL waXsps. Syuaireab«— 898* Read naxns ^ slim. 
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824. The dmmftaMt oftiM fborl T»wd i« U tumfSmtim^ thott 
19 justifiable p> tbe gwwnd of wjw i lly . TUsi«aiaxkviJlettlBcefcr«iiliec eiHller 

usages. 

8S2. The present lection of this verse is opposed to our third negative propoM- 
tion relative to the efficacy of the metrical eceeot* Most |IMbably we sheald 

write ovZf (ovs instead of ou8? obs, on the Lheorv of the pronouns; in which case 
the two c's must be made to coalesce, accordiiag to tUe ligare sjoalasplui per- 
oedn* .4, 

BooE III. r. 

Vs. 24. The second ^ should be ebuiged to ^« ' . 

27. 06o<t5fa. SvriTrrsis. — 04. XP^^'H^' Ibid. — 101. r.Uf'^n'. Thid. 

lOli). The proprMlj of using tlie word wponffv, wttea Uie first syllable does not 
leeeive the laetncal acceaty ne beee pieviously questioned in the lemadt im A* ' 
343. If the opinion there advinced be weU-fouaded, it b meit likelj that the inh 
mitive reading^of this line was, 

oh V & ytpwv ftvrtpffiyy ofia irpofftt kcu, litur<rt$. 

152. The common lection of this verse hat been alreadj pnMciibed on account- 
«f the extiBfagaiice of the prosody, ScrS^y ^^^o^mms. ^ mil probebility tl« 
preposition should be erased from the latter word, so as to leave Sci'Spcy 4^o/mmm« 

172. This line must pre*f»nt n)nre than ordinary difRcnIty to the youthful stu- 
dent, since the prosody of it is very far removed from Uiat of Homer's versea con« 
sidered collectirely. No impropriety, hoisever» wOi esiit In il» if mt oalj. intft. 
the peiticle f after ^tXt, thnt, . . 

AiSotof T< /Ml iffcrt, ^i\c itcvpty 9fiyos rc. 

246. Metrical accuracy requires the insertion of fi* between icai and eiMny* The 
expression am (la is very frequently in the Homeric poems. 

254. ttaxn^ort' kfi^i is here wntten foi ftaxTitrovrat iift^ ; the final di^tboojl-^ 
and the initial vowel coaleacing, accofdiag to the figoie ^aalapha per cntiB. ~ 

273. KfipaXfwy. ?ynrrTf<?is. 

3UM>. As tbie verse is at present found,, an elision of the diphthong^ tu taVs 
place Ja it ; TAjfeeyi! Ir wpea^ftouruf dpaadm. It it likelj, however, that Ae pra- 
poaition formed no part of the original line, since the simple phllie l^iy>|Wi 
W SpaaBai is equally elegant and forcible with the one, fK?j^. ^p- 

S57. It iiie coiumuu reading of this line be correct, it fiiruisiies a tjtriking ia* 
etance of the power ef the metrical accent ; dsn fup ftewStt . It may be however* ' 
as the It-arned Ilryne remarks, that the pniticle ap* originally fpllowed IMT^ a^d.^Vtt 
Sua became a monosyllable in pronunciation by s^naeresis. 

nr. Aecordhig to our aecood rtile <m the subject of quantity, the relate pro* 
aoun ^ cannot consistently remaht loi^ hi theii befoce ef j wut we ihoold theie- 
fore substitute ftpoKou<^f ^ iou 
. 3tf2. Heart koi p tif/MUf* 

SM. Synaloepha per enent ttkei pUiee in tiw ei pwe i i e n , ifx*<'^ rather 

450. p€0fi5ea. Syn?eresis. 

4d7. ^cumf iftiii^iKw^ £Uaion of the diphtluHig au 

Book IV. A. 
Vs* 3. ^vavus. Synsresis. — 18. ohiwiro. Ibid. 

lifl. The eipieuuon iirct dp' is to be here substituted for frcii}. See the remark 
m II. A. 198. 

T4« AviMAeMi|r«M« 8yn«Bfeaia. 

86. This verse does not at present afford an instance of the utage disallowed in 
the third negative proposition relative to the power of the ictus metricus ; ^ V 
Mjpi Im^. Brobably the pardcle i/m abooM be iaaerted between 9 and ftrSpi^ 
thne, 

VOL. XL. a. JL NO. LXXIX. F 
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. 111. x^<^- Syntereus. — IIS. <raN«a. Ibid« 

136. It mmy be that the poet gave, 5ia pifv |hii*nvtv« to §at hm .to be pio* 
nounced as a monosv liable. See on r. a.:>7. 

196. For «d read by disresis, iv. So likewiae in va* SM* 

28!^. ^Tfffr' hpay^'ot. Elision of the diphthong at. 

S66. Instead of ait, which coiniog immediatelj before 'IddyMym in thesi, viO' 
IMm a «ell-l(M«ra ]»iDioAilnil9t ihoiild hen md iite wk^ makf. 
271. Arveff^W iflimof (bediplithoBg«i^-lf8. fMMt^ «Mi ISite 

diphthong, m. ' 

284. >fai fTf^^a!-. f^y^n atrests . So alM in Vl. BtT* " 
307. For itrtiTi subBtitute o^'. 

310. The diphthong abonM be'hera alio iqMmtod into two •jllaUes by the 

figure disreaiii. 

S41. Tbia aa the only verse in both the Homeric poema in which the final diph- 
thong-etin tm iaffiiM elbion j and anrdy it cannot be argued that its elision is 
beie in aaj degrea nacaaaaiy or adTaatageous. Two ptobable amandalioaa hava 

been proposed ; the former, #fiiftr invrm iwmutt; the latter, €fmm hMtZsu 
41S. To avoid proBodial inconsistency we must write, 

456* Instead of ywrrl iaxn, we should undoubtedly read yv^rro jt iaxv* 
41%, It nay appear to the popii that (he diphthong w of wbr in tfio ezpnarion 
*il»ii|mi>uj vlov, is here shortened contraiy to our first rule respecthig the quantity 
of difticntayUablea: bnt it it noatJikdj that the weed vlotwaaotipnally . attend 

as a trisjilaUe jtifir, and fhence contracted both into viUs and iior. If thia hypothe- 
sis be tanable^ bo pioaodial diflksaliy can eiiil in the caaa of tUo or any wailar 

line. 

606. Without donbt the particle /i* should be introduced between n^fa and fox^ 

Book V. E. 

Vs. 7. For Toidi' ni TTvp WL should evident] J substitute roiaf ^ottriyi* 

11. Read ft^xv^ ttStrrt, — 16. Tvfkuitm Synteresis. 

S4. In thit Kae, aa in vs. 7, lot is to be aababtnted lor oL 

tS. The final diphthong of tiapyaaBu coaleaofla with Aa initial o of imrnvn^om^* 

by the figure syualoepba per crasin. 

58. For &XA* oh o! read iAA* oh koi. — 60. 'kp^ovi^ew. Syrtjrresis. 

71. On the theory of the pronouns we should here substitute iroacZ for voMi 
so for the final i to bo attlted inpmnanclrtloB to tho Initial e^ laetaeaaof tto 
ooaleabciiceofihovoirabiandf niaybeaeaBinOd.R.W. F. 181. 1M81. 

86. SfuXfoi. Syn^resia. — 90. ipi^Ktw. Ibid* 

92. In ati probld>ility the particle^' should he inserted in thi"; line hetwren atrrov 
and ifja i by which meax^s ihe second rule on the subject ui (quantity will be pre- 
aarvcovfiokto. 

m. dXAsn r ^ w. Synnresis. 

215. Instead of (f^at n lu Tfvpt, whirK contrary to rtje, we must read either 
^actftp y* h snipi, or ^aco^ irk vt^ The former aeems to be the preHerahle estea- 
dation. 

. t45. B.^<ri|or #^sif. — 270. For ot subetitnia loi. 
S02. Thf» particle ^* should be introduced between fffiep^aXfa and taxenv- 
843. It appears that the letter f)' by elision for /^a, has been omitted in two 

•efeial plaoea of tide Una ; which ia, in consequence, disgraced by two nMliical 

anoM. Wo thoold probably road, 

319. ?i oux olAJt. Synnla jtVa per nasin. 

350. In the common icadmg oi ttiLi ver»e, the short iiual a oi roAAa i& made 
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Toflgfa tiMtt before a •iagl»MMMaC}''ali aiag« emmry totmnf pthdpto H 
jutimody. The ImeMtawttkmlmArfgMly* 

S71. Read ftfyorepa (ypf, so for the final a of ike former word and the initial 
< of the latter to coalesce hy ay naicepha per gcasio. Tliese vow«ia are uiuted by 
ifunwaia ia IL TOO. 

*' 887. x^H^ SyiueieBia.-^^lf* ^spwcraf. lUd. 8»«lH>ittm4IIL)|piMiir. 

466. ^ e'rvKtP. Synalacpha per cm?Tn . 

487* 1 bis verae must be considered ioconect iu two patiiculani } since batik tint 
doal nambery bloDrt, i» afpKed to imm Um two ndnridaall^ CHitniy to- til 
graaimatical accuracy ; and the two sb<»rt sylliMM itiiii 4|i>— are aaed Car aapooAea* 
^mttmj t»9mj ite of metrical conmtMwy. Tlie iwwt probabto in— ditltaK 

Aifcteo), Synaerestg. — 5 l^K Head fiaxr?? ^i' t '^.>t(«. 

67(i. Am the last sellable of llvKmntvia is naturally sboft, it is most probable 
that the particle ^ onginally stood betw«ea thit wotil and iMnyr. 

612. The common roai^irig of this line furni'^fiep aa instaDce of a <UphthoDg im- 
properly sbortened in ibe middle of a word j ScXayov vlov^ is f)* In. TbM« caa 
aa B«h dosbt thtt tha «KpiMli«l of Homer eras, iMyov vf, 6$ f>\ th« syHaUoaf 
boiag aaiplojad by altaloa for tula. 

066. I'be prosodial inaccuracy occurring in this verse, fiiipov 4^9pwreut can be 
caiily and satisfactorily remedied by the insertion of 7' between the wonU spccifitd* 
666. We should, in ail probability, read bere, KuffO<u p\ iiX* 
eOS. For 4f olfl^Bt labftitate l§ Im ^iXos.— mdEr. Dinmifc 

9S4« >CP*v«9* Syamaiis. lo fika awuMr «o liat 0 la ?ib7S7. xpmmmu 

897. Tbe odilioB of Heyne has besB* 

Mirrc (TV y *Api}a Toy SstSidk, fiipv ru^ &AA4W^ 

a lection objectionablr. on various gronnds, and utterly ioadmismble on accotmt of 
tbe short quantity of the hual a of A^a. The reading of Clarke aad Barnes does 
aot inTolve any metrieal impropriety ; botOMDttakiojiMoKtathavi^cltfMit 
and fittdUo oaa of aone other editions, 

899. The n^unl readings of this verse is opposed to our second regulation con- 
ceming tiie quautity of di^erent syllables ; inasmuch as the final diphthong fi'ia 
W/ct remains long in thesi before luarofftau Wo fbaily kvaffar^ ba lalMVod fiMMa 
all difficult by adofiiiag iba toctioa of oooM otbor oditioaa. gmpi^ toay i pm 

Book VI; 2. 

Vs* 46. Read ^^ayptt A^*, 'Arptos, ? 
^, 62. Insert the particle p* between hro and i6(v. 

81. ihis verse, read i|s at present, furnishes us with an examplts of a bhoit syU 
laUa aaid as a long oae, when it doea aot reoeiva tba metrkal accent ; itrotx^" 
fUi'oL, fcpii/ air'. On thr theory of the particles we may safely introduce 7* after 
irpty, this emendation being directly sapported by IU A. 98. X* 189, 190. X* S66. 
and nnmoroaa otbar liaes. 

91. For KOI ol snbetitute either kcu ^* oior km hi* . . . .01. 

06. Tbe paitioto y ahaald bo ioMVted belwoea 

IWlk Thaazimem ApMamirfMietobaatt«»dasA^S^^ Sm. iSoa Iba db* 
MMvaium on A. 47S. 

156. Read by dfsresis, i«f>p' — 157. For airrap oi read ainap lot. 

165. In this line we have the second and last instance in the Homeric poooM 
of tl»e elision of the diphthoBf; «« ; and it cartnaljr agsears that its elision ia tWa 
ine is &r from being ejtbor aeoossary or oxpadieat. Imtoad of 6t |i* ihk» • • • 
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lobk i^tKoverpj wo may pMbap* write 6t BtKt fiot . . . oAc m Mm p } .Vat 
ciMiuUlioa of B«Qtley appears to be even preferable, viz. 

192. Read Bvyarfpa iijv. — 220. xP^awp. Sjmteresia. 

264. For injuoi oivov substitute /ti) ifioi otfoy* — 277* See OH vi>96» 

S20. xP^*of' Sjneresis. 

162. ThB f ill T/wmt" ii Imm uifM«»]Mrlj repeated, the syllable not ieceiTinfr ih» 
metrical accent. Tlicre is no reason why we ghould n<)t write TfttWtWf 9llUtf 
878. The ^ prececLing thtaertptof thould be changed to i\» 
tSl. For tobnilnte «^.— 4S8. Reod 9Mmpvnm » ei8«r. 
458. ^urcurffT* iyarfKTi, Elision of the diphthong at. 

478. Insert ^* fur pa after tern, ThcM two wotds, a» before obaerred, ate very 
frequently found associated. 
U0» otyt jw O i Ik. SyiMl«e|»lui par cnshi. 

Boos Vn* H. 
Ts. SO. /taxvtfvmu dmt. Sjoaloephft pot ontin. 

47. In this line, m in MBie pfeoMuig* Ao wocd vIc is to bo pconooDced M«« 
See the remark on A. 473. 
14% Tho praientladion of thif vmelno been alieady cenaored on account of 

tlie extravagance of the prosody, obn Kfax4ty9» We cta replace wiUi fftcili^ 
•ad a tolerable degree of certainty, 

169. v^fu'i'. Synarrcais. — 237. Head ^t> ol6o. 

861. See the observation on T, 357^394. ^mrycof. Synsereaii* 
41Q, yrjfPn' hm» SlMionoftlieAplitliODgM. 
449. CooMilC the ifBuk OQ A. 

Boos Till. 

Vb. 16, &!8ea>. Synsreris.— 42. XP'*'''<P<^**'' Tbid. 

140. lirr/ dXKT} must be here ondnMood ai hwM dAin9» aad fumiahes ati ia- 
•tance of synaloepba per crasiii. ' 
144. R«ul as before, dp* toXv» 
190. For doTTtp 01 substitute itnrtp ioi. 

809. la the present reading of this line, the iiaal vowel of 'Hoii is improperly 
nadeloiigiiL then befim &«T0f«««. Wo ihouldt in all pfobabilitj, inoeft the 
particle V t>etwa«n tlw worda. 

211. iniina rovs, SyoMnaiar Tlia latlar part' of tUa- vaiaa aboold be V 

217. irnXftfi. Syn^resis.— 233. emiaifa4te Ir. Sjnalopha per cniiB. ' ' 

^21. Kead (TficpdoAca ^' laxwf* 

831. For Mu olanbatitatBaitliariiHi^* of or mw lot. 

400. The ibaldiplillionf of ^^xMat eoaloaeea with oft by the iigoia t^oalnepha 

per crasin. 

436. vfivfftourty, Synseresis. 

440. In ffaiaTerao, as in A. 446., ^cny kto be eobetlUrted for-Vn^* 

481. T^wwmu ofrr*. Synalcepha per cfaain«-^93. xpwrear. I^ranreaia. 
505. Insert ^* between kcu and i^M. flo Ukewiae Ht Vi.'649. 
614. For 1) ^7x<» read if iyyri- ' ■ 

640. Titr' 'A^rcuii}. Eii«doa of the diphthong <u. 

Book IX. I. 

Vs. 5. This line contains a notable instance of tho power of the ictus roetricus^ 
aiad of the figure synaeresis. In pronomidng the word Bopei}»» the last two syliaUea 
were contracted into one, and the li»t bngthened idntively by ihe aaetcical 
. ncceat. 
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100. niiAi77a8«». Synmeds. — ^298. tmmu99tu AXX** Synaloepha per cnib. 

9Sft. vxifowfoi Sy naloepha per CTMin . MO, «wrHM>. SjpamMig* 

339. In all probaMHty the particle ^* should be inserted between ^ and 0^% } 

by which meann the line will be fully restor^^d to proso^linl amirarv, 

345* Read iv lor eu, by diajresia.— 377. For Ik yap oi substitute iK yap^oi. 
307. wor^tnfi* imurv, Elinoo of the diphthong «. 

103. Withouf d ibt the partieto y ilMMildbe boi VMd.«ll««|^»tiit if ia 

^0. 387. jMeceding. See on & 81* 

406. TMb line fiiraSiliM vs widi « mart rinealar iutanee of a long vofiral inr 
properly shortened b«fon a vowel in the middle of a word \ oArc A^Z^ny. There 
can be little question rpspfcting the propriety of erasing the t« in eirrf $ wbich 
erasure the expresMon will be rendered both correct and forcible. 
^ 440* The preMmt Madiiig of thif vmm if depcwrad by two vwttieal iateean^ 

cies ; viz. by the final vdwcl of ouirw continuing long in thesi before €i8ofl^, and 
by the penult of d/iouov, uaturally short, occupying the place of a long syllable 
We should most probably read, on the theory of the particles, 

llwKpatitiim ollyttiefiiay jwdMli^ V. 1». 0. 887. Od. r. 480. 

' 441. ifyopSmr* Synnradt.— 448. kmeHhM* Sjiulttpha per cnaia» ' 

485. Insert f between mi md obnw. 
' 633. iiovK ^poffVfr. Synaloephi per rrasin. 

540. ToAAfCi'f. S^'n'^^e«!?.^ — .i.jI. 'iSfu; t''. Ibi'^.^ — 562. dpfSfT. Ibid* 

587. For xai ol subsiirutc ^ntiier kcu tOt ur xai ^' ol, 

(iU4. )(p€C6, and ia vs. (>t}6. )(pva*oun. SyaxTcsis. 

608. latfaievene we Irnmpffot^at, toe diphthong eo a lei d a g .wkh the «c> 

ceeding vowel », agreeably to the figure synala plia per cTa«?iTi. 

706. Some editions have in this line natms ixrivtaaav /3«unAi}cs, contrary to 
4b« prindples of Homer's vernficctionaad pvoiody. Ochen, aad anong Ihea Huift 
^ Hcyna^ pwpwly wad la p^ a w far I f ywafc 

Book X. K. 

Vs. 43. XP*^ jSouAi|t. Syneresis. — 95. crufino'* Ibid* 
108. c4«^* iytt. Elision of the diphthong ou. 

129. For ouTir 0? substitute oi't:? ^o!. — 140. (jt^t^af irpos. J^yna^resi^, - 
S18. Here also we mast wnte kcu ^' oi or k/u «<m, instead ot koi oi. 
•86. The dipbtfiongecia dfcicaaaot be coui8laotiy«Md aa the Jaat syllable 
t>f a spondee before the word fUuv, Uaat ptabably wo •hooM Nad.«Me» Ipt 

jiixmWf phraseology quite Ifomr nc. 

314. aA\* ^a>^*v. Synaresis. ' 
37(i. iiie lioiiieric lection may have been 

Xktopat Iva ^ 8cDM* tw l^ Ifl^Mttperre icix>nw» 
465. Head &iro ^* I9tr. 

605 . Tti uril< r ta pre«orve tnetiic|d propriety, we most in thia line iiiMit y* ^|tet 
pvfWVf and change ^ into ii'. i ^ [ 

50T. WiUioat doubt weahoaldheM write, i'..\?<r0g^ 

See the observation on A. 103. 

544. fioi 0,'. SyTialfT'pha per crasin. See On 1. 669. 
557. Head, -ds in pu'viuiis ^ixiular cases, ivci iroAv. 

566. Tvociico). Synsre^. , 

Book XI. A. 

Ve. 81. XfwrcoKrtv. Ibid. 

36. Tlip last svUable of p\o(rvp<uirtt, being in itself sbort, cannot be properly put 
fw a long one ia thesi before leri^aiwrtf. Beepecting the prosody of thi^ line, 
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riiiiti iiliiii dfai'jUft iiilifiiiii. (II liii . I (inn 

syllnhft "tircvi, vorHU> ipst:' viflcfnr qnn^i (li} i<;u'tsxc :" liis r(-m;irk, linwrvrr, mnst bo 
co&adered a bare imagnuuv a s aertion^ w^^ut to u ada t i o n, and wittioat su^tpoct. 
Ik fll B ii fciUi ility w rt i ild nirf» 

phraseoldgj'. _ ' , ^' ■ . 

186* yap (Tf^ta?. Svn'TTPsis. 

191. in this Une, aa m Z. 4<>. we should iaseit the (mnicie d^' betwe^ i^'^P^ 
1S8. Bif 'Ayri^axow. Synaloepha per cresin. 

162. T!ic> present rfadiriL^ of this verse fiimi«ih("; n.^ with an in statue of ilie ? of 
the dative pluml u^^ the tiufti li^clension, doubkii lu ihtiii ; KetoTv, ytnrtaaut voAt*. 

ISO. Arptiitw ihro. Synaresb, _ / 

JiOO. TTie won! fft must be hen? ennnciatrt! vLt. Srp on A. 175, 

820. i'or ^vyarwpuijtf we muat buUettitute ^vyarcpa ^ip; so tor the hD&l « ta 

272. If du' i>r(':^t'iit rr;ulin;4 ofOnslicic T'C correct, it afford> an t xiiinpTe of the 
eUsiuti of the dipbthoiig^ at : m$ it^tt oBwm. It may be, however, that a aUght 
^iccwrt^faMt oeciUTed in the collocation of the worda^ the ori^al lectuiii btifi^ 

tli. aumu Wjnwmim nk. SaMitntB Maim}» •iXi,^ at jbi.& 8IB. 

S48. OTM/Mv. Syijaeresis.— >M0* /I^t}<u ojfS*. Synaloepht par crasin. . . 
386. ^ avTipLov. Syii.iiocpha per omi < ^ ' 4 11. Eead !■» iycTMV#, ' 
4|fi. bee, the remark on r. S&T. 

t1i«inksi»ln«4lH'ia]iii«4OTbMiBllMii,iB OBOOrftkoto lheprinii» 
pie that nothing but the ictue nu (n< us i^ i npabto l?f n^lll'Tt% 1t**gflmiiTg > tfHili 
ffO^CUdy abort. Wp shnulii iinpiiri'ly writp, 

'i^iOTi Tf fie 7' ^(ff 01^* iy^^ 5' vjro 5oi^ fio^eiacu 

f 16. The word dirXcwK nay have been proaooooed dther irXlfir or SrAitlr. 

5fiO. <^fw{•<r0eu ^k. SynalcBpha per crasin. 

60v>. Id this verse, as it now stands, we are furnished Mrith au matance of tha 
final Byilabia formed by synsresia, impropeily liiorteMd btlbta ft word begfai- 
ninpf with a vowel ; ti 8« <r€ xz-W** ^ufio. Wr mny, perhaps, correct with safety 
ri S« y M'*^ \ ^ emendation readily denved from a simple tranapoaition 

«f words, and sappoited, in ft neftmre, by the reading of K. 48. 

658. fn must editions the verb oIm is here, and in similar passages, written as ft 
triayllable ; so for the second syllable to be considered short. But as it often 
occurs with the t long, it is better to consider it here a dissy U^e, as it is evidently, 
in vt. 768. adllU O. fW. *. ftSS. 

614. Tlic qTirsfion whether the vrmA irpocrffu can or cannot be properly used for 
wpoffttt the first syllable being unaccented, has been agitated in the remarks on 
A. 34S. r. 109. If it cannot, as is most likely, the present lection of this line is 
IpHtiftllj eomptf Md we mnifc tend, 

lanm yt^ pit «^fN|]|«r, mptfu iwpieiwi. 

017. NliXilZotSew. Synjeresis. 

nrif). It may be, as Dr. Maltby observes, that fitkiVW MKlimm, not fiAHftH 
fit^i^arat, was iiere given by Homer. • , 

fflir. For a\X* c6 ol sabstitnte cd Isk 
791. For si ncr ol substitate tf mv lot. 
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HPOJOTOr, ^c. HERODOTI HALICAR- 

N ASS El IIISTORIARUM Lihn IX. Codi- 
cem Saner oft I Manmcriptum denuo contuiit, rnxnoTt- 
ixliquam Itciionis varietatem commodius digedsU 
Thomas Gaisford, A.M., Gr, Liog. Prof. R^. 
Tom« U 2. 1824. Oxford. 

Adnotationes TVesselingii, Vakkenarii, Larcheri^ 
Sc /iwciij; fur list 1% aliorumque in Htrodoti Ilisioria^ 
rum Libros IX, edidit Thomas Gajsfobd, &c. 

. Tom. I, 2. 182a. Oxford. 

ITransiated from the * Jem Literary Gazette J"^ 

^* Mr. Gaisford liat endeavored, with audi praisewortliy in- 
dustry^ to illustrate the historj and to emend the text of Hero- 
dotus* that we must consider his edition as a very meritorious 
work. In the explanatory part, indeed^ Mr. Gaisford, as he 
himsdf states in his prefsce* has -added iittle, and in ttnit- little 
we have found nothing worthy of remark ; but in the selection 
and compression of the notes of former commentators, he has 
every where shown the greatest diligence and judgment. On 
the well-known labors of Wesseling and Vakkenaer, it is not 
however our intention to dwell| and we shall proceed to examine 
how far the text has been improved by the revision of the new 
editor. *'Quod (says Mr. G. in his preface) ad emendationem 
contextus spectat, per insignem benevolentiam Magistri et 
SociorJHu colle^ii Emmanuclis apud Cnntabrigienses codicem 
mnnuscriptum Saiicrofti;inim), (]ni ri Galeo priinum, deinde ab 
Askevio Wesseliiigii hi gratiani collatus est, (a posteriori quideni 
diligeiitius, sed a iieiitro tamejn sati«; arriirnte) ajmd me habere, 
summaquo anirni oculoriu]U|Ue iiiteiitioiiL! vt rsiire licuit. Inde 
factum est, ut iion modo errata qua'dutii cot ris:ere, sed \\t lec- 
tiones baud paucas hacteims omissas cum publico coinnmni- 
care potuerim. Plura de hoc codice edisserere nihil aitinet. 
Licet enim permidta nitnc protulerim, quoriun iudicio ejus 
indoles certius quau) anlea iniiotescut, salivS taiuen correcte de 
ejus praestantia judicasse mihi videntur viri eruditi. Atque istius 
quidem codicis ope, una com lectiouabus aliorum codicum plus 
minusve diligenter excerptis, ?erba auctoris aliqua saltern ex 
parte ad ^reriorem scripturam revocare conatus sum. Sic^ ex- 
empli gratia, dedi plerumque non /x/ij idr^v, sed ^ia, y^lav, non 
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p,oi/3ij fjiolpriv, sed fjLoifa fjiolpotv. Conf. Schweighauseri Lexicon 
in vv. 6ij, fj-ri^slg, fiol^a. In talibus autetn aiialogiam sequi non 
placuit, nisi libroruiii veteiiuii aucloiiUs accederet, in quorum 
consensu retinui fto;p)]y i. 204. Similiter rem gessi in vv. iroXr 
AoxXao-io; VII. 160. cf. VIII. 10. 111.135. IV..50. V. 4^. 
vifr«rX)jo-iof VI. IS. ZHt><r,a-io$ vi. ,57. el alibi. In geniuvM 
pluratibus pronominuiii oSrof, aM$, terminationem tm codices 
scripti, aecuB atque in edd. fiictum est, |>erraro exhibetiC nisi in 
fmmuano genere* Reete igitar, ut opitior» et analogiie conve*-- 
aienter comoiiniein foruam in maacoliDia et neutris pteniii^iie 
reposui. Utrum autem in reliquis obliqois casibus eorundeoa 
pronoDiinum ante liltimam ajfllabam e insenierit Herodolua, 
propter exeniplorum penuriam dubitare liceat. In Hippocra- 
tets quidem libris singulis fere paginia legimua wriw, a^if, 
auTiOigf mriwf; rwviw, toutsw, roor^i^j Touriouf : aed in Hero- 
doto istius forms perpauca hodte comparent vestigia. Habent 
^d. auTia I. 133. 6. ubi Athenaeus tamen citat avrm. Silent 
collatores omnium manuscriptorum, locus in Saucrofiiano non 
exatat. In in. 26. tres codd. optimi aure oicri, ubi S. auToTcri 
cum vulir. Similiter auTeov; 8. 11. Toureotcri vil. 104. quae 
solius est btobffii lectio vii. 39* ^. Flura bujus generis noa 
observavi.'^ 

" in VII. 8. II. however, Mr. G. bas been guilty of an iu- 
cousistency. For while in iii. S6. he has received auWoiO'i on 
the authority of three Mas. M. P. F., in vii. 8. J I. he has 
retained the common reading, alihough three Mss. M, P. K. 
liuve auTiQus. "Neque in verbo ;^a(r3ai (continues Mr. G.) 
eju»que derivatis innovare quidquam ausus sum nisi prseunti- 
bus Mss., utcunque formarum ^nff$M, ^t^iLsvo^, etc. argu* 
nentomm vi defendi posset ratio. Sed in v. im^a, (sic) dcuufta, 
(sic) vel 0tPfM( scribendo paulo inconstantius versatus sum. Equi- 
dem postertorem formam libenter reponerem, sicubi earn vel 
unus codex probe notn exbibeaU Quaestionem de y fioali ante 
vocalem inceptivain rejieienda vel inserenda, (sic) ut et de $ in vv. 
^fHi V^hOi^U ^9^p hodie non attingam. Hoc taiitum roonebo, 
ip quein unum e codd. Mss. mibi tractare contigit, v quidem 
fere semperi § vero frequentissinie servari.'' Mr. Gaisford has 
omitted to mention, that witli the authority of the Mss. he has 
generally written fl;^ir for S^ov, &c.y ^vaf for Uav (which 
Scbweighteuser also approves m his Lexicon in 6^vett), iheiv for 
ffiroi, fiaa-tfjof for Patri)^, fiofftkite for fitiff$3^i^, &c. The 
editor'd improvementSi however, do not consist merely in the 
adoption of these forms, but of many new readings also, in 
Older to prove tbis^ and to show ia how many places Mr.. G.,. 
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either wuh other critics, or on his own judgment, has received 4 
belter rea(]ini]f than SclnveigliiEUser^ we Will cite the pUcM HI 
which he difters from that editor. 

"Li, 7. Mvpalkov S. F. a. the iota is short. See Alcir^ns ap. 
Atben. X. p. 430 C. Mvgcr'iKov Schw. c. 9- 'Ktipuii/.^vov Koyov S. 
Knpaofjuevo^ Xiyco hoyov Schw. wliich seems to be a y,los8. c. .3.3. 
tctvTu XsyuDv TU) KpoiiTco, Tims llie best and the greater number 
of the Mss. Tuvra AjyovTi Kpola(jci Schw. Ibid, afxa^^ S. and 
Valla, a^u^lx Scliw. c. 70. ^yov M. F. a. c. Cf. in. 47- oiyov 
Schw. c. 78. f$ Tuiv e^Yiyr,T-Mv M. 1\ a. b. c Gronov. Schw. 
approves of this himself, but has k; rou$ IJijytjxia^ c. SO. ovUv n 
fueAXpy, iccoiding to the idiom, cf. iv. 118. ouSey n ijmWw 
Scbw. c« 88. . ««^loyri yp^ b. d. Aid. woi^oni x^wto Scbw« 
c« 93« vwwM^mvi K« f • c* Werfer. raoix^tM-i Schw. The 
sjDtax requires momjff-ceo-i* c. 108. ii,r^lcni.Mi M. K* F. iur\la^ 
Schw. c. J 14» ZutXmfiw S. M« F. Parisioi. ha)mfiit0 Scbw. As 
tfaa copjrists have evidently endeavored^ as jDoch.as possible^ tm 
introduce Ionic forms in Herodotus, a common form, wbes 
confiraicci by good Msi., is clearly to be preferred, c. 117* 
ytvoiuros b\ a. b. c. d. S. K. P. yw^t^mms Scbw. c. 1 19. t^o- 
<rrayTf(. Schw. has incorrectly w^oa-aramf ; for it is not the by-' 
atanders, iFgoa-'aruvres, who ordered. Harpagus to uncover the 
vessel, but those who had the management, of .the business, 
v^o^rram;, for which Herodotus elsewhere says roVi rwirot 
jv^o-o-pvo-i 111. £9. or roiiri TrgoasxesTO vii. 34. and 36^ c. 146. 
(OS yi Ti M. K. dJj yt ht Schw. c. 209. ravra uToexioos K. S. F» 
arp^xeooc rauTO. Sciiw. c. 210. ajtisi/3fToti ol Ir; cSv F. ifJisiP'Tai ^ 
mv Schw. — in lliin book we should have preferred the following 
readings to those adopted by the editor, c. 19. avop$mffQu<Fi Aid. 
♦ S. b. d. e. for avo^tioig-axn. Comp. i. 82. 159. 197, 198. 

109. V. 106. c. 6b. tt^v (T^vpctv for Try o-f^ugay. See Aristoph, 
Pac. 566. Cratinus ap. Hephaest. p. 6. c. 91. olo? ra S. V. 
Schieier, as agreing better with the usage ot ilciodotus than 
T6. c. 113. o$e To« F. a. c. cf. c. 111. for (L^i roi. 
** In the second i)o()k Mr. G. has received the following read- 
ings : c. 7. awlpo^, tliui> all llie Mss. lyitlpo; Schw. from a very 
unfortunate conjecture, ib. rav olmv S. F. a. Cf. ill. 126. iv. 
131. Twy oudow Schw. c. 8. mcn^mv Aid. b. which is the. only 
correct form. rtra/ifMMy Schw. c« II. ortiv^ F. a. arn^f 
Schw. c. 14. 0tX9i K. F. a. idi^ja^i Schw. c. £2. rmv 
^iew F,, a better reading than rohr Schw. c. £9* ?0nf J; 

WAiv fCfydtXfiir Longinus, M. K, S» a. C. Ij^fai w. fb. Schw* 
c. 30. «^of *Afafiim rt M0I Aid. e« S. vpos *Ap«fiUtv xod Scbw* 
c. 67. n i^i if 'E^v^XiV P« M. K. F. rjf 81 7/3if, iowr^v 
J^^^t w. Schw. c. 68. T^fl%i'As( S. Sea Aristoph. Acharn. 
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876. rpo^^iAoj Sell w. c. 117. SijXoi, thus almost all the Mss. 
IfXMr Scbw. c. 121. ms Tou ^atrtkios ryjv ^Dyteripa M. P. V. S. K. 
Wess. U Tou /^M-iXfo; 0* Schw. c. 124. raoVri F. a. rov- 
njf $f $4 Schw. after an emendation of Reiz, which ia not neces- 
sary, as the dative is used in what follows, rn Z\ ifUfopJh uvt^. 
c. 147. lx§yprjTo'^. F. V. c. 151. lxi;^pijTO S. V» lx9^grf<rso Schw, 
111 botli places, c. 152. fjc vojxou tow ^afr?co F. a. S. Aid. ex 
vofjiou ^'xtTtm Schw. c. loti. iiov S. V. F. el6ov Schw. c. 158. ft^ 
o-fltiori M. K. P. V. F. S. ft^ (T^i Schw. c. lf)<). ;/gipof S. V. F. cf- 
C» 30. xe^of Schw. C. 17'2. lv«7r?v«^saT0 S. fvaTroyi^saro Schw. 

In this book we would read iti c. 10. rag ^ipntrsocg tot rag rjfii- 
(Tsac. c. 19. TO'JTWV my -^sp) ov^evog for t. coy vepi ouSffvoj. c. 99. 
aiTO^Yigoivai for airo^riqoivcu, c. 129. to fAOvy^v 01 fivai S. V. Schae- 
fer, for niv ^ojvov o* elvai. c. l^y. TfAo; fif, T^j onraAAay^f fur 
Tf AOf $f T^j airoAAay^;. 

in the thiid book the editor has T$oy from S. V . twice in c. 12. 
aod once in IS. for c, 14. ms U% S. eUe Schw. c. 25* 
«Mnvr]|S. c£ t.S14» iv. 135* 1T« 80. v« 114. ▼11.42. 
£28. mM» Schw. c. 32. h 4 Wcm AM.li. F, «. f. 4 dp. 
4 9. lo«r« Schw. lb. "EfJ^s |My xjywpri M* P« K. F« a. 
*£XAqvf( f(.«v ycl^ Aeyooo'i Schw. €« 88* «^ ti *F. S. tooAu ri 
Schw. c. 48. iy^ym S. P. K. F. lylvm Schw. c. 72. 
htKvMm V. S. IfeuevMai Schw. c. 85. ^n^hrm S. b. c. Iy« 
^^ifji^mnrnf Schw. c. 85. rh Tvirw V. S. KTP. f. d. r^v Tinrdv 

ibdiW. C 89* aWoicri aKKx ra ixetaripm &vta vefj^w S. ofA* 
Aoio-i aAX« Uvw Tfl^ iiMO-f^ vffccuv Schw. c. 1 20. sv eet^pm S. P. 
V. K. F. b. c. d. and probably M, iv av^go$ Schw. c. 124. 
mM( kttiim S« V-. aMa-t av. Schw. which however he himself 

disapproves of. c. 137* ica) xoog ramet S. V. xoo^ raxhn Schw. 
C* 137. ?7ovTo V. S. M. K. V, ayoyro Schw, c. 147- ofMtoo^ 
xre/vsfy S. F. d. and most other Mss. ofi. xT?v=5«y Schw . c. 153. 
^St) r] Boi^oXoov S. rj Ba/SuAcov Schw. We were surpnseii that in 
this book, C.71. Mr. Gaisford has received aAA-i (j^^c/; ^^ i^h the 
other editors, which makes no sense, instead of reading; aAAi* 
<rfea with S. In c. 121. we should probably read xaraAoyioyr* 
for xaTijAoysovra. 

** Tlie fourth book has also received many iniprovements. 
c. 21. ^o^ijv avg|U,o> S. 3op'ir,v uveuLov Schw. (^a^uyeog S. F. agree- 
ably to the Ionic dialect : ^ctQoytoog Scbw. c. 28. up)(Yiy S. F. 
V. K. tf. c. 29. T^v agx^v Schw. c. S3. Sjwwo-aj V. S. Aid. 
A. B. Reiz. Schaefer. Schw. c. 53. h 8e, to »gov S. V. 

cf. 1.74, 184, 18d. II. 43* Hi. 15. U9i0Bhw lpovSthw. c, 69; 
hfunHthamtf F. P. S. V. a. c. cf. c. 60. efiweBi<ravTts Schw; 
c« 81* Twhw Mifcu Gabfic rwnw fiwkfykww ^SUim Schw. from a 
conjecture of Reiz'a. ib. xeXt^ew fuv, thui all the Mss. 'n$kt6^ 
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•IV IU9 Scbw. from bi» owo conjecture, c. 93. avipftiraroi Si 
and other Mss. xal ymaioraroi Scfaw. c. 106. yimr^m $i IS/i|f^ 
thus all the Mss. y\. Ss ^ouo-i Schw. from a conjecture of 
Reiz's. c. 116. flttSoMTO^fov S. Vulg. cf. c. 110. hZoiiciqtQv Schw. 
c. 119* ^ 7rnv^fjLt6st, thus almost n\\ the Mss. Schw. has 
edited ou frotua-ou.?^a, from his own conjectur^^ which leaves the 
difficulty of ihe pasH;i!j;e :is before, c. 149. towto touto the 
Mss. TOJUTo TouTo (Tvvs^i] Scliw, aftcf 8 coiijecture of Reiskc's. 
C. 183. (raugagS, V. Eubtath. ad J)ionys. 180. cf. 192. cra'joo'jc 
Schw. In c. 76. (ArjToi yg should in otir opinion have been re- 
ceived for fiYj tI yt. [See Hermann ad Viger. iso, 266.] 

** In the fifth book, c. 31. aUt^vai F. K. P. S. V. a.d.p^fipetK 
^YiVai Scfiw. c. 83. PxcyfiiVavTO T5 xaj (i^i'cravTC j\ld. Gaisf. Ixo- 
fila-avTQ xa) V6. L\ K. M. V. ci. 85. sxo)xi<rav t8 xai I. Schw. c. 86. 
«d vrfi F. S. a. ou ftip Schw. c. 89* ?xoucrav F. K. M. i\ 
S* Amwrea Schw. c. 9^* (O xXfiToTo KopMou F. K. P. b. Dio 
Cbiyioftt, p. 466 A*, cf. Til. fl^S. xAsimio K. Schw. c. 94. M 
Xf>^ 0iB%My F. K. P. S« a. ov^v^ Scbw. c. 108. rh 

9pk ^otnkU F. S. and probably P. V • irpd$ rdv |9. Scbw. In 
tM Matb book^ c. IS. dvt^^^/m Japilw tbe Mm. Iir. to6 
Jflipf/ovScbw. alUr Valckenaer and Babka,iniiiecaMarily. c 37. 
ffiMviv Mftw F. S. $fya$l»y TavTcttv Schw. c. 40. Ifwys S. V« 
ix<^fvyffi Schw. c. 84. la rtToVou F. K. P. a. cf. v.88. & ratoi 
Scbw. c, 86. Ti)y irttpa^iiy S. P. V. Cf. Ponoo. Advm. pw 
S96. Lobeck. Phryntcb. p. 318. r^v vetpuxuTa^xyiv Schw. Also 
ia c. 86. 2 and 4. In the seventh book, c. 22. naXKrra, hs 
^iilcM^, -Ibot all the Mta* (taXirra ra eg tov ''A^wv Schw. 
from bti own coojaeture. c. 111. x*°^* ^* 
a. b. n^pio-i Scbw. c. 154. rjv lopu^opog, thus all the Mst. 
and editions. Schw. has with Reiske expunged .S;, wilhottt, at 
it appears to us, sufficient reason, c. 170. Ssov irf? ^iroTpvvavrof; 
F. S. b. Steph., Schzefer, and Schw. himself, in hi> Lexicon; 
but hi? text has (r<pt. r. 5*20. 'Hp»>(.>Jcvc F. '//^axXeoj Schw; 
ivofji,aaTol F. S. ovvofxaa-ro] Sthw. In lUc eighlii book, r. 100. 
iroiff, thus alt the Mss. except S. which bus woieiv. Schw. 
after Scbsef. and Borh. roiitiv. cf. 1. 89. 111. 35. 134, 135. 
IV. 126, V. 24. 67. c. 1 18. Yjv fjivj S. as Werfer had conjectured 
in the Act. Monac. vol. i. p. 100. el tiri Schw . \\bich panicle is 
here inadmissible, c. 120. roc ^i" AQ^jTiQu vrpo^ xoD 'RXKi^a-- 

irovTOu y.a.KkQv i". K. P. S. V. a. b. tl. upog too 'JEAXijcTTr o'vtou 
fM^XXoy rot '/1/3, ihp, Schw. c. 142. towtw netyrm Gaisf. rouriui'j 
wccnw S. V. TouTtw avarrttnf alii : Twrim Aadwr Jlni%4tv Schw. 
frCHB an ' nnneeemry conjecture of Scbaefer. In the ninth 
book) c. 14^ J^kuAiatraji ^i^P thus tbe best and tbe larger 
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number of the Mss. i^ovXevero Schw. c. 106. oiSt /7fAoTovyi)ri<* 
ot<ri, thus all ihe Mss. ouU /7«Ao?row»j(r«'oyj Schw. (torn his own 
conjecture, r. 108. ^gx Vulj;. et S. iu fine cap. ega Schw. c. 
IX). r,v F. K. S. V. ffijv Schw. c. 120. a-ctvi^ot, thus all the 
M ss. x^s ffavi^a, Schw. from hia own coDjeciure, quite unoecesv 
sarily. 

** The following readings appear to us preferable to liiose 
received hv Mr. G. Book v. c. 89- xar«crTpev|/a(r5a* (S. Steph. 
and ihe niodern editions. Cf. I. ^4. 53. 8^. ll. \62. iv. 136* 
VI 11. 60. 3. Buttmann. ad Crit. 14. Heindorf. ad Eulhyd. 18. 
Matth. Gr. Gram, 50(). *£.) foi x.j.TaaTpB^lfsa^cn, In vi. 50. 
HUTup^^oikxoo (F. a.) for KctTu^ukxau, The context requires the 
middle Toice. In vii. 1. t^v a-^aXegaTa-niv K. S. V. and 
marg. Steph. (approved by Wesiehng in the notes. Cf* ii. $5» 
IIK 119* IX. 97») for T^v (T^aXff^core^ijv. €■ 38. XSV^^^ (Mia*- 
Xpn^ff^S" • The iota subscriptum mutt be addcwl as ia i*. 
IV. 83. vu. 53. IX. 1 lO*)- for xP^^°^^h which does not 

make sense, c. 141. rsS ju%pi}jBbtMo.(S. cJf« .ii. 147« 151- in« 
64. iv« 164. VII. 2^.) for xfixfii(r/»tMv. In viif. 15. Xfav^ 
tfvp^i (a. Compare in the same Ms. vo^o-ocwi. i. S, 9* ^* 
.135. several times : v. lOQ. vii. 18. ix. 91.) for nfttrwoxr** 
c. 76. xaTf7yov(F. K. P. S. V.) for xanxoV' C. 113. avoopt^ 
(A. F. K. M. P.) for dlv»c/i|r. c. 140. 1. /SouXnr^f (F. S.) which 
the. syntax requires for jSovXiirtff. e. 144. tl xa) irponpov (S.) 
for «i fti) xgoTspw, In ix. 2. xurem'fi^M (so at least we 
would read, cf. i. 8,9. in. 35. 135. v. IO9. vii. I81. ix^ 
91.) for xocTOKTrpH^riToit. c. 33. Ssivii Iff-o/euv rs xat (F. b. C. 
ed(i. vet. Cf. III. 14. v. 41. vn. 1.) for htv'x ^Trotfvvro xa/. 
The fornKT, indeed, is not so conunon, but should for liiat very 
reason be preferred, Schw. in his note to this passage is also of 
our opinion, c. 70. IvevijxovTa (see Etym. M. p. 308. 52.) for 
wmijxovra. c. 76. elg (S. V. Schaefer, Borheck. cf. 111.) for el, 
which belongs rather to the Attic dialect, c. 103. ^Suvgaro (S. V. 
cf. I. 10. IV. 110. IX. 70.) for UvvBUTO. c. 111. ^eyaXa ^gy 
3roifiyp,a< (F. a. see Schw. note) tor fx^ycc fL£v %c^i'j^M. 
. ** So much ior tlie critical labors of Mr. Gaisford. At the 
same time we were surprised that he has only once attempted 
to restore the right reading by conjecture ; viz. in iv. HQ. where 
for wmfyj^a lie proposes, oux] vvi]<rof(^. We regret hii 
omissions in this department ;> as we are convinced that a man 
like Mr. G., distinguished for his learning and acntsness, could 
have either himself emended many passages in Heiodotns, which 
me evidently corrupt^ or at least pointed out the waj ta othafe* 
Thisy however^ not having been done, we venUifa to, propose 
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the following corrections : — V. 23. uts le rsiyjovro^ ^^tj 'la-TiaiotJ 
TOO MtXtjO'loiJ r^v Tcapoi Aupelou ahrjO'a^ ""V^e fticflov hwgsrjv <puXax^j 
Trig a-ydirig. This passage we would read ihus, arg U rn^iovrog 
^Sjj '/(TT^a/ou ToO MiXriaiou Mugxivov, rvjv irapu Aageiou alTri<rag eruye 
fx^a^$0Vf Scogf^v ^uXaKtjg t^j <r;^sS/)5^. vii. 1 6. 3. ovre y}v Trjv <r^v, (re 
he e^i^'o^TjjVei, tovto fiu^riT&ov eor/. We propose outs >jv t^v 
cr^v, (Tfi 8g liri(poiT^(r«* (Wess. divides the sentence thus) tovto hi 
^S)} fjLuQriTiov ta-Tcti {fitrrai from several Mss.). In tiie preceding 

Sec. for M we wouki write ed c. 140. xomms 8* lirtxiSvaTe 
^fA^: perfatpt xoxoTf ST Jgnxfjpyart dv/toV* c. 154. xwg ijy hopu^or 
pof "^tinroK^orfo; for ify topu^opof 'ImeoxpoTMs* Tin. 77* Soxfuvr' 
df Sxmtta iti^M {wt$Meu in one Ms.) t&. for Boxiwr^ M vovr* 

lv8ixOfMU9.for if roiaura {ih, xa\ tvrm hmfyi»i Xfyovri fidtxtii, 

SexojMu. c. 133. T09V oZs Tt ^ 0*^ iiM9wttf^aff$M, for rsov oTa r« 
|r0'ff ^hroinifig0'«((rda(. IX. c. 11. atraWaaa-sa-Qon xa) ovroo, for 
AxaXXufriTea-Qon xa) avToi. c. 17* <rvvi<refioiXov ig *A$rivotg o<rot xtp 

^UNffifiakor Ift^Si^ov ya^ Si; xa.) ovtoi, for vwtrifittXov eg *A$^vatg 
^01 Tfp e/xiJ8iCov 'EAAigyeoy roav rauri} oixi]fx,eywy. /toDyoi 0coxeeg 06. 
<ruyfO'6/3aAoy* Ifc^Si^ov y^i^ ^ (r^tget xa) otlroi. c. 27. e^ft $e 
6 TiyerTT^g ir^oedijxe waXaia xa) xseiya, Xeycov, for e»gi 8e 6 Teyf^Tijff 
'rrpoeQr}Xs 'jraXxioi xa) xxiva Xiysiv, c. 58. evevshixvijaTOy for huve- 
ietxvvotTO. c. 91. ovTJva opfiriTO, for eT T*va opi^riTO. cf. V, 50. C. 
102. ev oT §£ ol Auxtlatfxovioi en irspi^Ta-av, ootoi o\ kit) tco eregco 
Xipoi'i xu) CtYj epiayovTO, for ev cu S= ol Aaxs^cttfxovioi Trigirj'io'ctVf ouTOi 
ol Itt) too eTspcp xepe'i m xtxl efia^ovTO. Beneath the text are the 
various readings, in which we have sometimes not found all the 
Mss. enumerated. Thus in vi. 9'2. it is not stated that F. has 
ijtray : likewise in 123. 125. In vii. 65, 66, 67, 68. 81. 83. 89. 
96. 172. 202. 204. (F. d.) 229. (P. K. S. V. F. f.) In viii. 
1, 2. 5, 6. 10. 24. 37. 39. 46, 47. 69- 72. 86, 87. 93. 107. 
110. ISO, 137. In IX. 16. (F. f.) £2. 28, 29, 30. 32. 4U 
49.51.53.68. 70. 81. 85,86. 102. 106. 108. liiewise m 
T. 50. tereep^aXxoVy the reading of F. a. is noC meotioned. It 
should also have heen stated that in vir. 36. Scfaw. haa on 
his own conjectui^ Tgiij^ecMr after «mi|Xttm^ xo/. ' 
'/'To the second vol. is added an Index Rerum et Persbnanum 
ab Heiodoto memoratarum^ in which we have only missed Ti- 
modsniw fielbinita viii. 1^. »• At Arcbidice, nobilia mere^ 
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Irix/' for 135. read u. 1S5* At MjB fiuropitei»"* 8ec.lli«ra 
aboukl be a reference to tkt tWtt to viti* 189. 

'*Tbe fourth vol. contains, besides the notat, lh» dlfti$*JtfM' 
ToVf and an [ndex Vocum et Dictionuro Graecarttfii, de qiribiitm 
adnotationibus Wesseliiigii «t Vaickeiiserii tractaCur; alto mi 
index Latinus in Notas ; and lastly, an Index Velarattf Scri|»to- 
ftt»y qai ia notia conrigaotur et iiluatraatur/' 

To the above notice of Mr. Gaispord's edtlion of Hero* 
(ictus, wbicb is translated from the ' Jena Literary Gazette ' for 
October 18^, No. 186^ we will only add a few remarba on 
soine points which appear to us worthy of observation* 

Mr. G. has very properly begun to wage war with the loai-' 
cisriis ot tlie grammarians, of which tbvi text of lltiodoius con- 
tains so ample and curious a collection. In many places lie has 
restored /xta, rovnutp ouToto'i, Sic. for i^iri, avTsoiat, TOvrisM-t, dec. : 
forms which we are convinced never existed in any real spoken 
dialect of Greece* The gnunmanaps observed that Heiodotue 
avd *A^mt misnv^ ^p^yf^^ &c« ibr the commoii 'il^Mw» woimt, 
ir^Syfji^ay 8cc. On this induction they rashly generaKted ; and with 
a total contempt ol all analogy, thought that it was loiiic to say 
fJ.ir}f TOUTSOKTi, a^UeiTKS (ll. 13.) ovhufiBois i^iv , 1 i4.) X*'^*^^-'^'' 

^Q*), with other similar barbarisms ; which have about the 
same resemblance to Greek as Fourmont's Hebrew variations^ 
'Afvnrm^t SnikBtf, for 'Afhrw^s, XfrnXKctSp &€• In like men- 
ner they found that the early writers said ^Imnjtf&na, K^w^iiffth 
for *£rwox^aTf}ir, KXffio^fMjy.' Such a discovery, however^ was not 
to be passed over without turning it to some account; and there- 
fore they argued, as KXna-Uvea is to hk& i a- ^^vr^v, so is Bipfea Vo 
SUf(yiv. Accordingly we find, indirect contradiction to the evident 
analogy and invariable rules of the Greek hingiiage^ 'Apa^ea, 
SipS^p Mufnjfitak», Awruxfitap and such like accusatives for 



1 An instanee of a dmlrary change oeears in the third book, wham 
the transcribers have in some places reduced a noon of the third to the 
second declension. T!ie nominative UpTj^dimjt is found in iii. 63. 66, 
76. Thr accusative n/?T?f irr7Tea, ih. 'M. 34, 35 twice, G2. 74. 76 twice. 
The vocative np^loinrcs, il>. 36. 62, 63. lo the genitive, however, the 
fottowiag varieties appear rlMiM^m^ib.flSI^ 08. q^eN«««s^ ib* 74. . 
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wbicliy as . we m convmctdl, we ere iodebleil leleljr to the 
trmifcribers and grammarians. There are very few places io 

which some, generally the best Mss., do not offorci ihe common 
terumiation. We will give another example oi this insertion of 
letters coigitrar| to analogy. It is, we believe, generalljr iigreedt 
that the name of the Spartan bood-alam ElAlkX is an ancient 
particijual form derived from EAIi or EiAOf making tbe 
{>enuh of ibe oblique cases long ; as in Ixyiyaan^, fUfMMTH$ 
&c. in Homer. See M tiller's Dorier, ▼ol. ii. p. 33. Prolt' 
gojueaa zui Mt/tliologie, p. 428. At any rate, even if it is con- 
tended that the viord is an Uvixov from "liiAoj, it will hardly be 
denied that the nominative is ttk»s, and not itkutiis. We will 
now give tbe varieties of this word as it occurs in Herodotot* 
▼1. 58. 75. 80, IX. 28. tlKmim. But in vi. 8K ix. 80« 
Xcorof. Til. d$9* v^ ttXflsra. ix. 10. 9\)mtm (omitled in some 
Mss;). In none of these places is there any various reading. 
We should, Without the least hesitation, in the four passages first 
cited, read eiXeoreov; believing that sl^wTiouv is not better Greek 
than Terrapfow or wartgioiv. We confess too, si uostri res fuerit 
arbHrii, that we should be inclined to restore tbe final p, and 
the $ of uSrms &c., before vowels; to write Ifp^tp *'OMi|i«0|» Suff- 
tUn$f &G.y not oS^;, (^kufuns, XufijxotfrM^;* and we have great 
doubts as to the use of the lene consonants before an aspirated 
vowel, such as ovx. oTro, &c. We know iVoui the Heraclean 
tables that the Greeks did not, as in our printed books, repeat 
tbe aspirate; i*e. they wrote not OTX umo, but OTX TDO, 
Now It is pretty certain that Herodotus would not have used 
the H in writing ; and hence we infer that the aspirates were 
inserted bj grammarians who knew the pronunciation in the 
common Attic dialect, but did not alter auy letter. If the 



wh^ro ffnir Mss. pive npri^dffvfos. Upr}ld<nrfw , \b. 75. without variety. 
npTi^dfTvtco, ib. 7b. w here two Mss. bave upTiidavt&s. In the single io- 
stanee where no variety oocars, we should withmit hetitalion read 

' I 56*. TovyfTrAavrtToy. Thiis Mr. Gaisford from the Aldine edition. 
wo^uwAa* T/Toj 1 . The ouly othcr instance ot-^ovT^s is ui. 38. (see note) 
yvbere he him piiuted v?^v for vovAir .CroDi F.S. This does notse«ui 
quite ocnsistent 
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lottiaiis proiiDunecd the aspirate of it is nearly certain that 
Herodotofl would have written not OTit TI70, but OTX TOO. 

It would, we grant, produce niucli pcrplexit)^^ and needless am- 
biguity to soften all the aspirated vowels in Herodotus; but tlie 
inconsistency of tbe preseut mode of writing should at least be 
atated. 

Having said thus much generally, we will only make two or 
three remarks on single passages, in which Mr. G/s text 
seems to ns susceptible of improvement. 

I. KX). \LVc;rt7X7rfcrxov. We believe this to be a solecism. 
When the aujjment is added at the end of the verb, it is always,' 
as far as we are aware, omitted in the begiooing. The £ seems 
to- be owing merely to tbe love of the grammarians for super- 
fluous letters. 

i« 120. 9* *£»^cuftsv. We would read h^ptm with F. 

II. 16. £1 fi{ ri ye Ictti t^j *i4<ri>j; ft^rs t*)j Ai^urj^, If this 
reading; is to be preferred to /x-^t? ye ecrrj, wc cuuceive that it 
entails the necessity of writing ftijSe t^j ^ijSuijf. 

11. 45. 2i»f\s ^oi^ fAoVp^aiy %ai x^^^^* X^9im, says 
Schweigbseuser in T., is the genitive plural for X'^ifm; which 
form occurs in two Mss., and should in our opinion be restored. 
There seems to be no more raason why the genitive plural 
should be ;^w<Dy, than the genitive singular should be x^vte; ; a 
form which would on all hanils be admitted to be barbarous, n. 
37. ^peuiv ^osoov xcii p^ijveoJv 7rX>59o?. If. 68. ra /Xfv yap woe ^r}vsu}V 
cu %oK\co fjktfyva tIktu* Of the former of these two passages 
Schweighsuser in v. says, *^ Xrivem potent quidem ad ad- 
jectivnm jp^yio;, (Ion. i. q. x^hioO an^mntM, referri ; sed ex 
altero loco (ii. 45.) intelligitur esse genit. plural, sobstantivi 
xW it -seems to os probable that in these two passages xv^^^s 
is not the Ionic, but the ancient forai of ;i/r^rJoc ; that ^oria 
which, for example, would have been used in wuting by an 
Athenian of tbe age of Pericles ; and that it has never been 
altered by tbe copyists into tbe common mode of spelling. We 
Would* therafore, read *pim fiuim x«) x'l*'^ 
^ilffiW in the second passage. UkewiM oectirs in^ii. 169* 
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w 

Perfaapi Sm fikmifidkl ad JEscb. Pen. 994. 

VI. 137. 4. It seems to us that the reasons mentioned in the 
note, and the authority of the Saocroft Ms., are sufficient to 
condema the word* t« imu tw$ vettSa^ Compare also Z, 

Tii. 140. SfyikBt wiKH. Bhm&dA ad iEwh. Proa. 146. 
Gloti. propoaea Miika* 

Till. £6. cK^Xai. Fire Msa. have eSI^Aff. We conceive that 
the other word is merely owing to the predilection of die gram- 
marians for redundant sylhbies, 'O^pXiCKavM lias for its second 
aorist w(pAov ; but we do oot remeuiber ever .to have met witb 
eucb a verb as ^Am» or wfkSm. 



CAMBRIDGB PRIZE POEMS. 

FOB 1829. 
TIMBUCTOO. 

Deip in that lioa-baanted infaoid tiet 

A nyatic ct^i, go«l oflugh cmpiiae*— CvAPitMU 

I STOOD Upon tbe monntain which o'erloobs 

The narrow seas, wbose rapid interval 

Parts Afric from green Europe, when tbe Sim* 

Had fallen below- tbe Atlantic, and above 

Tbe stleot heavens were blencb'd with faeiy light. 

Uncertain whether faery light or cloud. 

Flowing sonthward, and the chasms of deep, deep bine 

Slumbered unfathomable, and the stars 

Were flooded over with clear <:lnry and pale. * 

1 ga/ed upon the slKcny coast beyond. 

There wlici e the giant of oid tune iiitix'd 

The limits ot^ hjs prowessi, pdlais high 

Lon^i; time erased truni eartli : even as the sea, 

When wearv of wild inroad, buildeth up 

Huge mounds vvhtreby ti> btay his yeasty waves: 

And much I mused on lee^ends (juamt and old 

Which wbilome won lli*- hearts of all ou earth 

Toward liieu biightness, eveu flame drawb air; 

VOL. XL. CI. JL NO. LXXIX/ Q 
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But had (Mr hmg in tbe heart of HMm 
AaairbliieiilBof lUmie: aad thou wctl thin 
A centred glory-orcled memory, 
Oif inett Atalantisy whom the wevea 
Have buried deep; and thou ol later name. 
Imperial £l-dorado, roof 'd with gotd : 
Shadows to which, despite all shocks of change. 
All ou-sci of capricious accident. 
Men clung with yearning hope whiefa would not die. 
As whan lo some great city where the walls . . 
Shake, and the streets with ghastly faces throqg'd 
}^ Do utter forth a subterranean voice ; 
Among the inner columns far retired. 
At midnight, in the lone Acropolis, 
Before the awful Genius of the place 
Kneels the paie priestess in deep faith, the while 
Above her licad the weak lamp dips aud wiuks 
liuto the fearful summoning without: 
Nathless she ever clasps the marbie knees, 
Bathes the cold hand with tears, and gazetb on 
Those eyes which wear no light but that wherewith 
9 Her phantasy informs them. 

Where are ye. 
Thrones of the western wave, fair iaianda green ? 
Where are yonr moonlight balls, your cedarn glooms. 

The blossoming abysses of your hills. 
Your flowering capes, and your gold-sanded bays 
Blown round with happy airs of odorous winds? 
Where are the infinite ways, whicli, seraph-trod,. 
Wound through your great Elysian solitudes. 
Whose lowest deeps were, as with visible love, 
FiU'd wilh divnie effulgence, circumfused, 
Flowing between the clear aud polish*d stems, 
Aud ever circling round their emerald cooea 
In coronals and glories, such as gird 
The unfading foreheads of the saints in heaven f 
For nothing visible, they say, had birlb 
In that blest ground but it was play'd about 
With its peculiar glory. Then I raised 
Mj voice, and cried^ Wide Afric, doth thy sun 
Lighten^ thy hills enfold a city as fair 
As those which starr'd the night of the dder worhl i 
U ^r is the rnnor of thy Timhnctoo 
A draani aa frail as those of ancient time 
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A citfve of ^bittniB^, flatbivg, kbbwg UghtU 
A ruadiiig of white wiags ! the bright defceol j 
Of a JrcNiiig seraph I and he stood bieiide in« : • 
There od the ridge, and look'd into my face^r 
With his unutterable^ shining orbs; ;^ . 

So that with hasty niutiou 1 did veil 
My vision with both bands^ and saw before we 
Such colored spots aa dance athwart the eyes > , 
Of those that gaze upon the noonday sun. fgf . 
Cirt Willi a zone of flashing? ^ohi bcnrntli 
His breast, and compass'd roiiiid about his brow 
With triple arch uf ever-chatifrinrr bows. 
And cjicieii with the glory ot livm;:; hgl4 • 
And alternation of all hues, he stood. 

'* O child of man, why muse yon here alooe 
Upon the mouiitain, on the dreams of old 
Which lillM the earth with j>iissiiirr loveliness, 
Which tiung strange music on ilie liovviiiig wind^ 
And odors rapt from remoie Paradise f \o 
Thy sense is clogg'd with dull mortality. 
Thy spirit fetterM with the bond of clay : 
Open thine eyes, and aee.*^ 

/ IlookM, but not 
Upon bia fac^, for it waa wonderfuh - 
Widi ita ezcecduig brightness, and the light 
Of the great an^el mind which look'd from out 
The atarry glowmg of bia reatleaa ejea. 
I felt my aoui grow mighty, and my spirit 
With supernatural eicitation bound 
Witliin me, and mj mental eye grew large ^0 
With aucfa a vast circumference of thought^ 
That in my vanity i aeemM to stand 
Upon the outward verge and bound alone 
Of full beatitude. Each failing senae. 
As with a momentary flash of light. 
Grew thrillingly distinct and keen. I saw 
The smallest grain that dappled the dark earth. 
The indistinctest atom m deep air, 
The moon's white cities, and the opal width 
Of her small glovvin<T lakes, her silver heights 
Unvisited with dew ui vagrant cloud. 
And the unsounded, undescended depth 
Of her black hollows. The clear galaxy, 
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Shorn olr its hoary lustre, wonderfuf, 
Distuict and vivid with stiarp points of iighl. 
Blaze within blaze, an unimngintd depth 
And harmony oi pLinet-girded suns 
And nioou-eiicirtled plauels, wheel in whee?, 
Arch*d the wan sapphire. Nay, the hum of men, 
y/(? Or other things talkm^j m unknown toaguea. 
And notes of busy lile in distant worlds, 
ht'di like a far wave on my auxious ear. 

A iMie of pierciDgy tracklen, thrilling Uioiigbt«» 
Ihfolvbg and embracing each with eacl^ 
Rapid as fire, inextricably link'd, 
£spamliog momeotly with every sight 
And sound which atruck the palpitating sense* 
The iasue of strong inpulse, hurried through 
The men rapt brain ; as when in some large lake, 

I ^» Fron> pressure of descendent crags, which lapse 
Disjointed, crumbling from their parent slope 
At slender interval, the level calm 
is ridged with restless and increasing spheres 
Which break upon each other, each tiie effect 
Of separate impulse, but more fleet and strong 
Than its precursor, till the eye m vain, 
Amid the "wild unrest of swi mining shade. 
Dappled with hollow and alternate rise 
Of interpenetrated arc, would scan 

} 3^ Dtiiuite rouod. 

I lulow not if I shape 
These things with accurate similitude 
From visible objects, for bnt dimljr now, 
Less wid than a haif-foigotten dream, 
T*he memory of that mental excellence 
Comes o'er me; and it may be i entwine 
The indecision of my present mind 
With its past clearness ; yet it seems to me 
Asreven then the torrent of quick thought 
Absorb'd me from the nature of it'^r !f 
|il,^With its own fleetness. Where is he that borne 
' Adown the sloping of an arrowy stream, 
Could litik his shallop to the tieeting edge, 
And muse midway witli philosophic calm 
Upon the wondrous laws which regulate 
The fierceness of the bounding element f 
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My thoughts, which long had grovell'd in the slime 
Of this dull world, like dusky worms, whicbtbaiiie 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once ' 
Upon some earth-awakening day of spring ^ k 

Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft / 
WiDlio# the purple, bearing on both sidek 
Double dbplay of ififflit'w&ig^ liiiidi lMrii/ : 
FaoUke and fibreil, wilb'ritt^bii^rMboBi i ' ^ 
Eveii IP my thoughts, etewlnle so bw, now 
UdiMMli^^uoyancy amp 'aliceiwlh 
TOIMfif iMn ppwafdlbfongh Ae tiiiddeft iUIA 
Of undefined exiatence far and fkee. ' ' ' 

In: ' . 

Then first within the south methought i saw i 
A wilderness of spires, and crystal pile ; 
Of rampart upon rampart, dome on dome^ /^O 
Illimitable range of battlement 
On battlement, and the imperial height .. 
Of canopy .o'ercanopied. . * ' 

Mf{ Behiiid ^ 

In dianiMNMight upspning the.danliag.jcomB . 
Of pyniinidiy at far aurfMrng earth's, 
Atheaven t|uin earlli it ftarer* .JBadi Alpfr 
Upon hit nartow'd eminence here globes 
Of wheeling suns, or stars, or 8en»blai|cet 
Of eithef^ .sbpwering circular abyss 
OfiCKdiance. But the glory of the place t^Pr 
Stood out a pillar'd front of buniisb'd gold, . 
Jnterminabljr higb| if gold it were, 
Or metai m^ore ethereal ; and beneath 
Two doors of blinding brilliance, where no gaze 
Might rest, stood open ; and the eye could scan. 
Through length of porch and valve and boundleif , hpill^ 
Part of a throne of fierv flame, wherefrom ■ ' 

The snowy skirting of a garment hung, 
And glimpse of multitudes of multitudes , 
That minister'd around it — if 1 saw / ^ 0 ' 

These things distinctly, for my human brain 
S tagger 'd beneath the vision, and thick niglit 
Came, down upon my eyelids, and 1 fell. 

• 

With ministering hand he raised me up : 
Then with a mouminl and ineffiible smile. 
Which but to look on for a moment fiU'd 
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My eyes Willi iircHistible .sweet tears , 
In accents of majestic melody. 
Like a swoln river's gushings in still night 
/^d^Mingltd with floating music, thus lie spake : 

" There is no mightier spirit than 1 to sway 
The heart of oian, and teach him to attaio • 

By shadowiog forth the unattainable ; 
And step by step to scale that mighty stair 
Whose landing-place is wrapp d about with clouds 
Of glory, of heaven.* With earliest light of spriog^ 
And in the glow of sallow summer-tide, 
And in red autumn when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when full-voiced winter roofs 
^C'OThe headland with inviolate white snow, 
1 play about his heart a thousand ways. 
Visit his eyes with visions, and his ears 
With harmonies of wind and wave and wood, 
— Of winds which tell of waters, and of watera 
Betrajing the close kisses of tiM wind-^ 
And win him unto me: and few there bo 
«>So gross of haart who have not felt and known 
A higher tfaair tliay aee : tbej with dim eyes 
Behohl me darkling. IjO ! I have gifcn thee 

^10 To undentand ray presence, and to feel 

My fulness ; I have fill'd thy lips witb power; 

I have raised thee nigher to the spheres of heafeo/ 

Man's ^rst, last home : and thou with nmah'd aento 

Listenest the lordly miuic flowing from 

The illimitable years. I am the spirit. 

The permeating life which courseth throiq;h 

All the intricate and labyrinthine veins 

Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 

With growth of shadowirig leaf and clusters rare, 

%%Q Reacheth to every corner under heaven. 
Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth ; 
So that men's hope«* and fears take refuge in 
The fragrance of its complicated glooms, 
And cool impleached twilights. Child of man ! 
Seest thou yon river, whose translucent wave, 
Forth issuing from the darkness, windeth tlitough 
The argent streets of the city, imaging 
The soft inversion of her tremulous domes. 



Be jc perfect, even as your Father in heaven u perfoet* 
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Her gardent frequfi;| ipitli the Atati^ljr, l^hri; 

Her pagods biaag^fm iftwic oif ■O iit 2. ^ o 

Her obrnkf of laofiMl chrjfsolite, 

Minupelt and tdWMl iM^lMirilNrfMifc by, 

And gulphs hioMdll to immIi/ tiliM «kiii npj^^ 

To canj t h iou gh'l hB tNHd iikiM'^%iMiQ||NI|Mii iiora' . 

Ob citjr ! ib UitMl throne ! where I im jn^ 

To be a mystery of loveliness ' - .\ 

Unto all igpM| tile tiM i» wfll-nigh come 
When I must imdef iip Ibit glorioua boai» * 
To keen Diaeovery : aooo yon brilliant towera X 
Shall darken with the waving of her wand^ 
Darken, and shrink, and shiver into huls, ^ 
Black specks amid a waste of dreary sand, 
Low-built, mud-waird, barbarian settlements* 
How changed from this fair city 



1 hen parted bcvion-ward on the wi^; ond i. 
Was left alone on Calpe, and tlie moon 
Had ^kn from the nigbt» and all was dark ! ^ ^ 



; Tbua.far Ihe^irit : 



A. TENNYSON, 
tiiirtdoLL. 



GR^fiK, PRm. pom. 



1 




NiaO|l,,AirAIH SIH AAl NAIETAOVSI; 

T/f fMy rlf XQv^aig 'jtTeguytcra'iv vfivoof 



&W0 'wa(r(reiX», vhf 





Xffi/8f; hpoaren. 
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wop^vpas fiorp6»S HOT Mcitv 
i^«f^otl ot/a/Su yemf h U /ftvf row 

•naKKeron \ xofxra-i polov 'nor wj^a^, 

,> foJ'y »«f 

rrefftfMO'iy fiatSoAAfr' eofapUfiois xpu- 



k^hm T^voy 0«ref, j XtAonrof 



j Xf) 



1 K^Aa 6< x<U 

* £1 te MMantem pleoiiis Hiroo, 

Alcaee, plectro, dura navis, 
J^uxmfn$» malsi dura belii^Hoiat. 
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xtpv&rm x^aTTtipa Z'otfftMf* SMtr' oSfoiP 
Mm-' 3ff» «XM0-l(irTi«r. i|v/S^ cSf 1^ ■ 

aaig * yap elv o;^di}(ri raXoLim Aarm 
dvo'Toxcjov afxTTVsvas xovm* Ttipi^ yi.iv 
^wifi Sa^va ^uAAa, xarijpe^^j u- 

xf^« nptivcti 

rijimrt vhtv > 

pinre vvv -xcvfiAu vofMV, ^Op^mg $8 . 

¥.d)u.iiv ■npo(pi.T(u>. — Find. NeOU IZ» 119* 
I'illbi^b the bowl of Saniian wine — 
It made Anacreon's song divine, — Byron. 

* Cf. Callimacbi li^m. lu Del. ct Eurip. liecub. 4o7. 

n4<ry irc8<{(rc. — Eurip. Bac. 135. 

* Albiditur ad oDjTsteria ia iiisuUs Samothracia et Imbro celcbralaf . 
abi Dii Cabiri. 
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M LLxroLi ovsiput' Scroto rU airAp* 

^/S* ^jrsr^rrf 0*0-1 t( f oo-fk* Oj^co^iy ; 
^vl ^pua-uig Aa/ttrao-iv iiixgini Tig 

m ^iXj3eyr«* mXim Hkm ^«X* 

oiffyzTOv — Tpeju.' mpavhc, trpsy^ ctxhi^q 
xa» Qakot(T(r(x awnzTupayiA-kva, y« 8^ 

Ssiv' ej0-i8f o-dfti 

8fj/ oxouety romtc wpoxouptrtt. Urn . 

^<r<reTGU yoLp, tira-jtron, ? jt« $Hettii$ 

an. KENNEDY, 

COhhf S8. TBIN. SCHOLr 

LATIN PRIZE P(5EM. 

C«Mir consecix^u^ cohortes ad Ruhiconem Jiumen, quiprovincta 
ejus Jims erat, paulum constitiL 

Stab AT relktic in limite Gallice 
Caesar, decennes projicieiis moras, 
FatJsqiie lu iloriim seciindis 
Ebrius^ impenoque loogo : 
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Ulic micaiites dbei^ Uirbido 
ReiMnI fawtts, ngnaque militMDy 



Qua parte torrens valHbus in cavis 



Turbatus hjberno supinot 
Imbre lacus^ nitidumque fonteiu. 

O qui sub antro flumineo Dtm 

Ludis sororum NaTadum vacas, 
lotactus armorum ttimultu, et 
PuniceuiD ioviolatus amneia ; 

Ttt spem fcdomt mra colcBtilNii^ 
Fdmle nanquam mmwB; M figtt 
Paz daw, fltvetCMi uM», 
■ Perp«CQ»qo6 fcna olim : 

Teque in remotis Capripedum jugu^ 
Qua fonte pure vivus aquae latex 
Desceudit in campos jacentes, 
£t vitrea reparatur urua^ — 

Credo in pneNis non sine mutua 
Afsisse Mmma : sed DrTadum donut 
Secreta, felicesque ripse^ 
Fnmde pia tua fiirta celanU 

Eheu ! Latiaus ductor, et improba 
Saoeto jttvieDtus obstrepit alveo ; 
Mceretque stpleaa mideiis 
RomoltdQiii g«iMtriz in am. 

Hen ! Homa muter ! Quid tibi Porsenani 
Fregisse Tyrrhenum, et gladio trucea 
Stravisse reges ; quid rcceptos 
Coiie sacro posuiase fasces ; 

Si noa in ipsot, tempus ad ulttnuoi. 
Stent jura nalot f Quo* funul impia 
Incendit aiideodi libidQ, et 
Regna avidif rapienda CMtris, 

Non sancta Patrum nomina, nou Deum 
Strioxere tnentes. Nam viiiosior 
Crescebat aetas, et sevens 

Moribus improbior pareutum, 




Plcno fluebat decolor alveo. 
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Gattdm loelettb tndm dfibM 
Fasces^iie^ et met, et CapiloliiiiD, 
Qua jura dKubant Catones 
GentibiiSy et reduces, Cafliilli. 

Qutn ipse paulum continuit gradum 
Metu Deorum Coesar ; in lulis, 
iSon ante cessalor, moratus 
Finibus, ancipitique m ora 

Bellum reponens. Seu patrsKiiiieeior 
Portenia .iraoa fioxit iiiia|;iiie 
Mens ipsa, nee Teros timorea 
Sera.aibi pietas fiarafit ; 

Sive inioleiiteni lusit amicior . 
Natura luduni ; et cammc lugnlin : 
Audita, funettuin per uoibraf 
Vox trepide dedtt Urbb omen. 

Ipse m sonaiui niargine constitit, 
Tendeusque palnias: "O Pbr^gii lifires, 
Araeque Vestale^, et alto 
Jupiter lutemeraie. saxo^. 

Vos" ioquit, ''et to, Rotte, Quiritium 
Divina nutrix, testor, ab ultimis 
Cum laude deacendens Britanois. 
Cmm, Hjperboreoque ppnto; 

Vester reverter, vester in impios 
Ultor nepotes ; si proeerum bcelus 
Puoire, corruptasque visum 
Dis Latiia reparare leges." 

Ergo increpantem faedia militem 
Vexilla jussit tollere ; nec mora 
Quin omnis insuetum juventus 
Ad arte novo peueuraret anoein. 

Nod. Umber illatD, non tine conscio 
* Terrore .Marsua viditi et Appulos ; . 
^on dulce qui Piudi sub arce, 
Littts Aianty et amiBna Tetope ; 

Non qui propiiiqiio sidere torridi 
Iram repotiuiit Maurus et ^tbipps ; 
Ardore cum morbos iniquo 

Spual liumuSy.patriisqMe.v^ntis. 
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" Uteri|fie lati termUHiB imperi 
Fenrel'tuaiuitu ; i|tta redeunt diet; 
Qua solis ad serum cubile 
Purpiirtua tpalMitur cquan > 

O 81 licmt dedecus uhimo 
' Vitare fatto ! Quid juvat exitns 
Orare bellonm i Quid ipsis 
Porticibus, gradibusque templi, 

Stipata niceret turba Qiiiritium 
Pacem reposcens ? — Cum domino veuifc 
Pax ista. Cur segues in arma 
Vivimusy opprobrio parentum^ 

Qttos, mafculorum funere civiuai 
CUvm deccfcl flamma Naonaotifle^ 
Noo wofe aolenoi sacrorum . 
• J^Uooitiftplacatiira.Pjm*^ * 

C. MERIVJLE, 

COLL. DIV. JOH. SCUOL. 



EPIGRAMMATA. 



ZKOTON ^WKm. 

Xk fautores SheUeii nastri, diJkiiUmipotice. 

n^XfiA vo<pws pV$«tfl^ j 96 $efiLts M 

iravroim Mufm w&na hoL (nrojCAareov. 
^^1^ TOLurct (rvvt(rfjisr ixaj, oo-Tig otXiTpogf 



BPLENDIDB MEMPAX. 

Cum'DanaQt gladio generos mnrat iii omoeSy 

Et copjurata sediila turba nana. 
Sola suttui leto anbduzit Lyncea conjux^ 

' 8olfi virnm patri pnetulit, et patrka. : 
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Dixit et, ofitaidiiis celatum in pettort linrliiD« 
£t duri oarraDs impia jussa amis 
Hec licet edkat genilor, faciiBtqiie sorores, 
Ob vetmn Modu nil anoror esse fidem." 

CMERJFALE, 

COLL. DIV. ^OH. 8CHOL. 



PORSONIAN PRIZE. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
King Ubnbt VUL Act 4.. Sc. 2. 
Grivfitb. Kathariiib. 

Griff. This cardinal^ 

Though from in hnmbla ttock, nndoabtedlj 
Wm fashion'd to niveli bonor. Fion bis cradle 
Ho wit a scholar, aod a ripe and good one ; 
Acceding wiae^ fair spoken^ and persuaiUng: 
haftj and sour to them that loved bun not; 
But to those men that son^t him, sweet as summer. 
And though be were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin,) yet in bestowing. Madam, 
H e was most princely. Ever witness for him 
Hiose twins of learning, that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with biro^ 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 
The other, though unfinish'd, yet so fam0ttS| 
So excellent in art, and still so rising. 
That Christendom sliali ever speak Ins virtue. - 
His overthrow heap'd hapj)niess upon him; 
For then, and not till then, lie felt himself. 
And found ihe blessedness of being tittle I 
And to add greater honors to his age 
Than inaii could give him, he died fearmg God. 

Katu. After my death 1 wmh no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honor from corruption, 
Bnt such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most bated living^ thou hast made me, 
With religioiis truth, and modesty, 
Now in Us asbes honor : peace be with bim ! 
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rpmeos* kabapina. 

rP. Odx Ird* od TifMatrchiiy ^Ttv 

I» amtpyoMW yoip fih h Mova-ai; ae/, 
rourcoy t* axpi^i ^'^olt' ^ ^ Jlyay ov^^y 

TOMTiy f&ev ex^pois iunpoiniyopos, viMf4ff 
p(\ot(ri ^ Amp ov 6igo$ vori* 
tt 5* ouy avXriarpf n^i^im e^irro, 

twfafy* fM^irrot xa) ftaV aipUvm ytp\ 
%go$0[Ms ^v, SsViroiva — Magrvpei U ftoi 
rtv^ epya Tuvtgos, ^Ittu^oh Mouv&p c^flM, 
<r§iJi¥r} ^vvaoplg, ufMV oig xaQelcrotTOf 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE POEM, 

#ofcl820. 

■ - ^— , I 

VOYAGES Of DISCOVERY TO THE POLAR REGIONS. 

On DOftbeni ttioif s the year^i untiiDelj cloM 
Has mtntled Nature in hie pah of raonrs ; 

The glorious suD is sinking into gloom, ' 
As youth before its time into the tonb: 
And in the keen clear air, as fade away 
The streamy splendors of departing day, 
Fantastic shapes of crystal ' fretwork gleam. 
And drink a borrow'd lustre from bis beam. 
O'erarcb'd with colors bright as those which ijat 
The sign of promise in the summer sky, 
Sbioes bis lait setting : rays of briUiant hue ' . 
Spangle the doudlefs beayen's oosuUicd hlmt^ 
Like sdiiles at parting, often loveliest, when 
The hearts they seter ne'er shall meet again, 

nris past : night deepens o*er yon v^els. prair, 
Embaord in ice and bedded round with snow : 
Above — sad greeting to a seaman's eye^ 
The furrd and idle sails flap mournfully; 

Around, o'er scenes of dcnd and dull repose, 
Tlie midnijjht moon her qhastly radiance throws. 
Or shines the northern light with meteor fire. 
And dims the lustre of llie starry quire : 
Tinged with pale ra^s gigantic icebergs rise 
And lift their speetral summits to the skies : 
' Like the grey shadows of departed years, ' 
Dimly distinct, each towering form appears. 

Desolate land ! Low wiki, uncultured, rude. 
Thy drear expanse of bounilless solitude-^ * •> 
The desert whiteness of the snow-clad hlll«- 
The lifeless stream— but thon art lovely still I 
For verdant meads, when summer months have smiled. 
Like green Oases io the Libyan wild. 
Bloom on the plain : fountains and bright cascades 
Gem the dark woods, and glitter in the glades. 



1 Nethio^ in the shape of a doud was formed, but whstevar little 

moisture might be in the air was seen floating about in very minute 
spiculse, assuming various iorms of crystallization. — Qmrterljf Rofiew, 
XXV. 198. 
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And o'er the tangied brake and steep ravine 
In sombre clusters grows the lichen'd pine : 
WhUe flowers, that sprung unseen iti mossy dells. 
Their scentless huiU enclosed in cr^fstnl celU» 
Smile oo the curioiit eve with varied liue. 
And rise in living lovelinest to view. 

Oh ! for tlic lii,'iit of Nature's beauty now 
To siiKH^ili witli \io])v. llif seaman's anxious brow ! 
For here, though frozen dauip^' around him hun|;, ' 
And pains intense the sinewy limb nftitruug^ 
J>tj after day, in daiknett and despair. 
He plied the nnvaiied ^ik with ready ^re^> ' 
And brush'd the tear-drop from his manly eye» 
As wayward fiincv glanced to days gone by. 
And when he niglbtly kx\e\t in prai'se— fn hiess 
The Guide— tlic (ruaidiini of liis londiin'ss, 
'T was sweet to lliink that in I.irid In; IovkI, 
From thcit onr heart, by loji^ atlccUuiJ proved. 
To the saiiiti God who watch'd his drear repose 
The mrae fond prayer and suppliant sigh arose* 

Oh? if we eherhh hoVv tlioti^h^^ in j'^y, ' " 

When life's (. Tip of sw (.'( t^ w ithout alloy — 

}r amid smih.'s the licpe <d hc;ucii a)>])»'ars 
Glorioua and bright — how pa»»iitg bri^lit in teai» I • 
His faint and wayworn few when Franklin led 
OVr palhlesa i^ilds — the regions of the dead- 
One nuscreant saw with keen and.etivloue eye 
Their scanty food his comrade's wants supply ; 
jRaised high the hand, and dealt the deadly blow^ 
• With murder stamp'd in fire npon his brow; 
Tl)en on the bleeding form of liim lie slew 
Fix'd his stern j:jt!ze— nor madth rj'd at llic vie w ! 
Kut he was one,' whose dark aiici ctoudtd sight 
Heaveii, With iti. couutlesa worlds of glory brigiit— 
Eatth, waving with fair ^owem and herbage greeny 
Ocean, with tribes untold and deptha imseett— 
Enlighten'd not, nor oo the nnlutor'd breast 
The holier imago of hia God impiest'd. 



* The breath and other vapour accumulated during the night in the 
bed-places and on the beams, and then immediattily frose.-«Parry's 

Vovages. 

* Michel, the murderer uf Mr. Iloo'l, w;is one of ttip Trcquoi',! and 
tbouj^h biti countrymen are geiit raU}' Ciinsttans, was totally uniubuurted 
and Ignorant of the duties of religiuo.— Franklin's Voyages, 

VOL. XL. CL JL I<0. LXXIX. H 
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The savage native, when his consort diw, 
Slow paces round lier tomb with downcast eyet^ 
Chants for her future peace the wizard spell. 
And in low murmurs bids the dead farewell; 
As though he deem'd the aptiit lingered not 
Oa the cold earth, but sougbl some tunay spot. 
Where tinioious seals on shore at iioOBtlde play^ 
Or the huge walrus yields an easy prey; 
Where booudiag reindeer track the waste of snow. 
And streams in spring through green savannahs flow» 
He — like the hills that bore him — rwdv atid lone 
Dreams not of climes iiioit^ L'l'^rjous tiian his owo^ 
Of bliss beyond the grave in blessed isles, 
Where spring and summer blend their loveliest smiles^ 
Or of tbose 'valleys, gemm'd with fragraal iowers» 
Where rest the faithful in unMing lowers, 
Qoaff the vihe's luscious tears, or half expire 
Beneath the dark-eyed naiden^s glance of first 
Amid tempestuous seas, and fields of ice. 
His creed has pl^t-ed a lowlier ptinuli'se 
There swarthy hunters mount their cars ii^ain. 
Lash their leao dogs, and scour along the piaio; 
Again adroitly steer the swift canoe. 
Poise the sure dart, or twaug the unerring bow. 

Nor knew the peacefid tenant of the clime^ 
The mystic legends of the Runic rhyme : , 
How after death in Odin's halls of gold 
The steel-clad ghosts their oiidoight orgies hold^ 
la shadowy state around tlM board caroufle,. 
Aad drink with ashy lips from seulls of foes : 
Some taunting jest begets the war of words— 
In clamorous fray they grasp their gleamy swords^ 
And, as in days of old, with fierce delight, 
By turns renew the banquet and the fight 1 

Bat sleep they still beneath tbeir icy pall, 
The snow-clad plain — the voiceless water-fall?- • ' 
Again that orb, whose never-failing smiles 
Beams on thy valleys, daughter of the isles 1 * - 

Descends in splendor on the darkling sea. 
Where strive thy sons in ceaseless toil for thee t 
' Cnrtain'd witlj amber clouds, bis orient ray 
Sheds sofleu'd lustre on returning day. 
The light awoke the mopsters .of the deep^ • , 
Ocean. baaved wildly in bia troubled 'Sleep, 

• ' r 

> Khilla— Itcaven. 
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And hollow nurman rote: tlieQ load an4«kar 

A booming: soqimI broke on the startled ear ; 

Through yawning chasms the rMshinj; watere fl^w'^^ 

And crjfstal rocks on billowy currents rode : 

Those phnntmn shapes, like sleepiug storms thai aloodl 

Majestic 111 tile inouii-iit solitude, 

Start from their trance, and clash in dread career, 

like warriors id tkt coiiiict of tlie sp««r ; 

RottDd tlieir tall crests the lambent sunbeans play, 

Leapa the white foam, and curls the glisteniog spray. 

The sunny skies a!)ove — ^the strife below — 

Wliere wild winds howl, and eddying whirlpools flow. 

Contrasted well e ^rth's danger and distress 

With heaven's deep calm and holy loveliness. ' 

Yet onward still, though every groaning mast 

Bends low and quivers to the frozen blast. 

That lonely vctaiel steers ; now plunging deep 

Benentb the daik abyss witb sudden sweep ; 

Now npwird on the cieated billows hurPdp 

A weary wanderer in a stormy world. 

The undaunted crew with ca refill search explore 

Each \mv nnd inlet of the wazs shore. 

Unravel link by link llie chain of seas 

That wind amid those Polar Cyclades ; 

Mark how the current's ceaseless, changeless flow 

Sets from the strait, and bears uj)on their prow:* 

Ob 1 could they curb its tide, or stem its lorce. 

And trace that cbbless torrent to its source* 

Where echoes loud the wave's tumultuous roar 

From Bhering's rocks to dark Alvaska's shore I*— 

£v'n now they hear the sharp Siberian gales 

Sin^ in the shromls and fill their heaving snW^ ; 

And far beyond K:imschntka*s loneliest steep. 

Traverse in dreamy tliought the boundless deep. 

The sun, whose bafiled fires assail'd in vain 

Those icY bulwarks, here is lord again ; 

Bricht isknds hiugh beneath his rosy beam, 

And blushing fruits and golden flowrets gleam ; 

Through palmy groves voluptuous bneaes .blofi» 

And gardens smUe, «mI shining rivers inw. 

Still roves the seanivin's rye — nor lingers loOg 
On that fair cUme of sunshine and of soug. 



* Alluding to the current through the strait of the Fury and Hecla in 
the same direction as that which is observed te flow through fihering's 
Straits round the icy Cape. 
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BtttwiBdmUitiMflndl»#lHMeMibMbOT ' 

His cbildbood's mclle, and tbe fairy teetie 

Witb wkidi were tinned those dreamt o# carlj- ji^ 

Lon» years of after angui^Ii ne'er destroy; 
Which oft return, like the remembered toae 

Of music in our native vallevs known, 

Sweet to the lonely car, wlwn some rude baikd 

Has wakeU its ecboes lu a ioreign land. 

And him — whose patriot spirit dared to brave 
Heaven'«? ansrv storms, and Ore<iM*s treacherous wave-—. 
Hail'd the rude natives of an hundred isles 
With glad coyennas' and with grateful smiles : 
But fairer England greets the wauderer now: 
Uofading laurels shade her Parry's brow ; 
Aod on the proud niemoiials of her fame 
livcif liak*«l with dcfttbless glory, Fninkltn*s name t 

T. LEUH CLAUGUTON, 

TRIN. COLL. 



LATIN PRIZE POEM. 

M. T. CUerQ cum Familiaribus suis apud Tusculum^ 

Oklsa ubi pumceo ILatii pomuria vultn 

Despectant Anienis aquas, et niyrtus opacat 
Tusculum,^ et II va rubet cli \ is icijussa supioia, 
Fessus in scstiva^ quondam solatia \'i\\m, 
Inque nemus Cicero se suhducebat amo^num. 
Scilicet hue dulcet ssepe iuvitabat amicos 
Hospitio ; bic placidi captabant otia runs ; 
Httc BmtttSy sociique aderaot ; hic» Attice, TuHi 
GandelMs aermone tat: ingentetque procelfae 
Cooticuere fori, et raucse fragor abfott urbis ; 
Incolnit aacioa Pas inviolata leceatos^ 
£l acoira qmea, et mm netcia vitn* 

Ipsan inter mediet nlbentem aMenia diUBoa 
ViUan cetnere eiat» ptennnaqne tenacibus iilnia 
Plurima frondotat obaedit caltha ftnestrai. 
Konne videa, tecto floi ut lasciviat omni, 
Papikioque vagis eifenmvolet aiueua alia ; 



* Coyenaa, an exprauioii of joy and gratitude amongst the Esqui 
maux. 

* liodie JtroHtUL 
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Ut ' prope vestibulnm spirantla sigoa 1oquaatiU« 
Purpuraque eji^gusw mitescat peosiiu uv«i 

Illinc Atbanos, fratrum * quibos ossa qoierant, 
Siispireres tumulos, caedis monnmenta crnentie; 
Fix< rat' at contra propriae nmnimina p;entis 
Jupiter; hie templnm, et sumnii custodia s^ixi; 
Ipse suum Latium Deus, et subjecta vide bat 
Imperia, et pingui felices ubere campos. 
Pitfte ilia^ riitiiis effolnt Roma cadeotem 
Tombttt ad tofenit atque adverio flumioe Tybrii 
Mobilis accepit llanunam, longcqna rclozit* 

Fobs juxta in foribat floret colU uda gravatoa 
Proluit ; ipse aedeiis Anio de mamum^ ab anim 
Fundit ioexbauatoa latiocs; hot balnea coodunt 
Rape cava» rigooqne bibuat esbedria moieo. 

Pott villaiii * « cetso properabat eolmiae rifve 
Elnetaos scopnlis^ et per tirgulta ruebat. 

Infra lapsus aquie» nubesqae ilHsa salictis 
Disjecit pluvias^ «t roidda giamina lavit. 

Hie sellae agrestes, nodosaque cortice mensai 

Ipse manu fracte ramos aptaverat ulmi 

Tullius, et flexos curvarat robur 'n\ arcus. 

Non soils radios Tyrii amovere tapetes, 

Nec sua longinqui miserunt ihura Sabxi; 

CuDcta dedit platanus,^ frondosxque balitus aune« 

Vcspeiis iiUerea so( ii per arnica sedebant 
Frigora, duni tacita iucautis surrepserit bora 
Noctis, et e latebris voci respondent echo. 
Illi prxcipue aecreta anoalia ferom 
Pandebanty^ menotqiie alta cali^ne fastot; 
Vel qua omim homtnis oioYeatnr daetilia arte 

* Que mihi antea signa nusisiiy ea nundum vidi, in Formiaoo sunt; 
ilia omnia in Tusculum deportabo. — Cic. ad Att. Ep. 4» 

* HoraUorum et Curiatiorum; de quorum eepiuorii vide LKr« lib. !• 

lis. 

' Wpsiwaid ihe view dcsctnids, ami passini^ over the Canipagna, 
iixitti uu Rume, and the distant mounuios be^rond it. On the i>uuth a 
^ntle swell presenu a auocession of vioej^aids and ordiardt, and behind . 
It towers the summit of the Alban Mount, crowned with the temple of 
Jupiter Latiaris. — Etistacf, Class. Tour, vf>I. ii. ch 8. 

* De Crabra quid agatur, etsi nunc quidem etiam nimiuro est aquse^ 
;tameD velim scire.— Cic. ad FauK lib. xvi. ep. 18. Hodie La Jlermui. 

* Nam me baec tua platanus admonuit,qus nun minus ad opacandum 
hunc locum, patulis est diffusa ramis, quam ilia cujus umbram secuttti 
est Socrates. — Cic. de Orat. lib. i. 7. 

'.Ciceronis Dtsputationes de Uivinatiooe ct de Oratore io Tuscuiaao 
baHtas case ferunt. 
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Eloquii, et prono rapianturHumim tenm* 
Aat iofclioem patrian, Idlitlia^iie iifMt 
Vobicni pkirabftnty lacera; civilibui mrmis ; 
Forsan et indiguaas atrocU fraena tyraiini 
Liberfiitis optis struxisti hie. Brute, volenteiqtie 
tiic prknuBi Divot ia gisate enpta vocMli 1 

QvinettaiD nagit antmos recreare juvabtt 
Interduoif et feuof puerili solvere ludo. 

Saepius astabant, dum sepsit ovilia pastor, 

Vel muliiit gravido distentas lacte capellas* 

Allt ubi per notns Hnrrhat seniita !Mr<)<», 

Hi segues ibant ; tu currens impigra anheluin 

Floribiis implesti greiiiium, patriq*)^ dedbti, 

Tullia, suliiatis exquirens oscula octllis. 

Vel clam saepe eadem post tergum lapsa, coronis 

Caesaricm ornasti ros^, rlwque procervo. 

Id concede, precor supples, ut lilia patrem 
His saltem «ceuniuleiD donis, fnretur boooies 
Invida ue cunctot, et nil luibi Roma relinquat*" 

Te mox ante diem diyellet saeva parentis 
Mori iHo amplexu ; mox is suprema daturas 
Oscola, futaereo decorabit flore feretrum ! 

Parte alia,* ad collem tenui poniaria clivo 
Verseharit, et sep€ hortus praetcxtus acerna. 
Nec iduia, Cicero, indignam, neque uomiiie taoto 
Tu rebare operam ; tu plantas vere terebaa 
Ipae maou, teoerse obserrans cunabula gemniK, 
Saepe nimis patulaiu toosisti consul olivam/ 
Depooitisque tuos coluisti foscibns agros. 

Mox ubi curvavit ramos Autumnus ' olentes 
Muneribus, falcemque vocat jam debilis arbor, 
Cessantes passim pier Issta vagantur amici 
Virgnlia, ae ftstus speculautur dit itia anni ; 
Bfifaotcs, ut mala piris aliena rubescant 
Imposita, et Zepbjrus folio bicoiore susunei ; 
Utque 8uam serpens erratica vitis ad ulmum 
Haeieaty amplexusque petat jam nubilis uva. 



1 Cic. de Scnec. cap. 15* ab initio ad Cnem. 

' Quid ego vitium satus, ortus. incrtmenta commemorcm? s^itinri He- 
kctatione non possum, ut meae seuectutis requietem oblectameulumque 
noscatis. — De benec. 15. 

* Nee veio seaetibus solom, et pratis, et vineis, et arbustis res ruarieft 
Ia»t0 aunt, aed etiam hortis et pomariis ; turn pecudum pastu, apium cx« 
amiaibHSy flonim omnium varietate*— De Seoec. 16.* 
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Ambrosios alibi spirant alxTearia flores. 
Nonne vides, inccrta volant, nt mcllea labro 
Pocula trauei apib, palraaequc inieistrepat uia()taiAf 
Explorant couiites solertiit geiui^ otitistae 
logeoia, nc tardu repiiuauot ?(@sUgia |^rea£>u \ 
Aofe alios primnt v«ltu ndiere beuigoo 
T«Uiii% «t IfeeiuB panros/' ait» " Atlice» civet 
Aspicf » qutt fcliz populo coiiqQrdia» seriun- 
Qvantus anor, fixia qiiam puloher IcgilMis iOfdo T 

Protiniis incumbeos Ciceroni Brotus, " £t illis 
Hauattts' ioett quidaai diviDse Ivcis, at autae 
Pars ccelestis," ait ; ** saot oinoia numine plena; 
Nuninis in miuimo ceroas miracnla Uszto. 
Nec miaus admiraoda hoonnis spectacula prodil 
Natiim ; banc etiam trepida formidiue lustro. 
, Ergo age, jampridem cscos recludere fontea 
Pollicitum nobis, te munera debita posco. 
Hesperus mvitat, nec vellere prala madescuot 
Nocfurno, aul priiiii:> bUt ros argeuteus herbis. 
Spero equidem, oec spes umbra me ludit iaani 
P«ilkla» BOO anlinttiB, aioricnti corpore, totum 
Poaia mart, aed nigro altquid tuperease aepulcro.** 

Tullius at contra, *'Tanto, mi Brute, labori 
Impar,^ iminensis errabo incertus in undis ; 
Sin libeat, cymbac trepidantia pandere vela 
Aadebo, rapid isqae adeo me credere ventia. 

** M^ns honjinis fiii vati.< ac nura potestas 

Materie terreiui parum est ;^ quot plurniiii tellus 
. Aspice, pailuiiiit ; <|U€eiiaiii vis purior ollis t 
AveriMliir hatal craiaas mens integra 0otdea« ' 
Ciedibiie * eat igitvr» deduei atmpUcis aune ^ 
Particttlafll Cttlo. 

.CailaeCoa^ faio wtlierio deiceadeie tracty. 
firgo animus ' moltos in corpora eonditnr aanast 

' • • r . .^J^__L.1^_^_1_!__ 

» Vide Virgil. Georg. iv. ffO. ... 

^ Ita({iie dtibiianSf circumspectanf^, h.Tsitans, tanquam imtis 19 im* 
^neiiso iiiari niiStra vchitwr r ratio. — Tusc. Disp. lib. i. 30. 

^ Auirnoruni iiul<a 111 terris inveniri orix^ (H>t£f>t; uibil eiuui est In 
Animis nuaiaaK aiqae oancretum, aut quod e& lerra natum atque fictnm 

aiM videaturWI^iiaciJDi^. i. «7. 

* Hominrs cn:m stmt hac lege general!, qni tuerKntur illtim plobiim 
quern tu hoc nudium vides, qua.- tt.ira diciiuii iiisque aniiuu^ 
datus est ex LUis b€iu|>iiernis igiiibu^, quae sidera at steUas f lWI li fc'^ 
Somn. ScipwJu> > : . 4^ >9««i:j ' 

* Immo vero, inquii, ii vivunt, qui ex corporum vincillii laitqiiliiV 
rfyoaw ^wr^laacHMttU^-Somn. Sctp. X 
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Sqwlent noeto, wmftm tedct I wi i i g it^m i J t'' 

Hitic sibi noia tamcii captifvs snspicit arTa 
Mcestior interdum, mtqiie optaotia kmiM jacUiU 

RumpTinttir tandem sera retiracwla morte ; 
Nec mora; continuo pur% in coniinia lucis 
Exiit,* ac oulio superavit nnbila nisu, 
Dileclos «luTn Itctus yjjros, c o^imtaque tan^t 
Liniina;* tunc eequo libratu:^ poudere, demum 
Incitbet, et pasais taper aetbera pendeat alfo. 

** Attice, prima vides pallentem cornaa Lunam, 
Astraque tot vil^iIcs sensim accendentia tieda8« 
Forsitaa et nobis ifahilur miscerier istis, 
£t volitare vagis, et circum queeque morari ; 
Jani spectare,^ locis qui sit ccelestibus ordo. 
Jam qua lege Tolnte rotetur madiimt mniMlL 
HttDe oeenoD anguftam orben, desettaqae tecHi 
Dcsaper e tpecula, nostrisque taebimur oris* 
Nosque feret celeri cum leYia aufa, volatu 
Molli incumbentes, nec pondere congemet olio. 
Protinus intacti tranabimus aequora ponti, 
Tellurisque vras,* nivea qua Zona ?iib Arcto 
Duratur glacie, aut iirit Sol omnia tlarumis. 
Mox et delicias iavisara forte seneclde 
Tdacolum^ et bos iteruin, vobis comitaotibus, bortos ; 
Dulciaque ut iiXm agnoKtm mooamenta, juvabit 
Hot roemiuine dies, atqae bee mea pnetcia verba. 

"Nec tatnen, ut perhibctU, cceli patet omnibus idem 
Ascensus ; sed enim ciepressos pondere culpae 
Perplexm ambages,^ callisque miserrimus cnof 
Accipiu^t I alii tortos verraatnr b orbes* 
Sutpeasi ad ventos, dam labem exemeril mtaa.' 

* Necesse estita feiatur, nt peaetfet, dividat omne ccekm-boe, in quo 

nubes, imbres, ventique cognntur. — ^Tusc Disp. lib. i. 19. 

* Quam regionem cum "=t]peravit animus, naturamqnp wi ?imilem 
contigit et agaovit, tanquam paribus exaqiioatus pooderibus nuliam lu 
partem movetur.— Id, 

' ' Qoamins copiose hacdiceramos^si res postularet, qoam-multa, quim 
varia, qutinta spectT^cuIa, animus m Joels coriestlbus esaat iiabiliaiiii^ 

^Tusc. Dbp. lib. 1. 21. 

^ Quod tandem spectaculum fore putamus,cum totam terram contueri 
lleabit, ejusque com situoi, Ibrmam, cttoamseriptioneiiiy tom et babitabi* 
les regiones, et rursum omni culty, propter vim calorii^ aut fiig^ris^Ti^ 

canten?— T(i«^. Disp. lib. i. 20. 

- ^ Xsaro qui se bumaois vitiis coDtaminavissent, et se totos libidinibus 
dedidimeiitf ib derium quoddam iter esse. secluBum a conctlio Deonim.— 
Ibid. lib. I. ao. 

* Nmnque eorum qui se oorpofis voluptatibus dedidefont^ eaiamqut 
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Vo9 ergo patriam moniti, legesqiie fu^ri 
Discite,* nec s^^m luxas torp^re veterno. 
Carcere sic animus perrupto corporis, e\in • 
Adjun^et sese com item surgentibus auris, 
Devenietque 8uas rursum incorruptus ad sdes." 

Bacchus adhuc s^lvis Albana cacutnina TCttit^ 

Sobridetque Ceres, ^picis intexta capillo?? ; 
Ilia tamen, TuUi, floret ])ulcherrim;i scdcs 
Hen ! jampridem ublita tui, ingr.ifKjue recessus 
liiiinemures : iiec jam diavont virgulta sonare 
Culloquio^ aut solitam saxosa unibracula vocem 
Agiioscunt, iMdiiive albcselt viUv tcselwit. 
Ast ibi incetta qnefeoi acclm tmiite mua * 
Detflit: el ptataniitt tat jan labentibat aanb^ 
Hospitium,^ ut quondam, dat plarima ; nox nola coUii 
Sub dorso latet, et scatebras occulta loquaces 
Accipit; hinc inter flexus, muscumque cavatUOl 
Piscedit liquor, et bibulis eiabitur berbis* 

ft 

Nec procal, impatuit qua nunc in rape taetlluiii 
Religio,^ Teteria restant vestigia famae. 
Quatuor attolluot iaimaDi mole gigautis 

EfFractos sim^ilarra pedes : aedeniqiie colttOlOK 
Contiguam variis iiici^rt^ flonbus ortiant. 
Hie Mjnis etiigiem videas in parit tr ; c hartam 
Laeva tenet; frontem meditantis dextera iuicit. 



«e quasi mintstfot pnebuentnt, corporibus elapsi animi, cireum ipnm 
terram vulutantur, nec hunc io locuniyDisi multis eng^tati MCuItt^ ta« 

vertuntur. — Somn. Scip. 9. 

' Haoc vitam tu exerce in optimis rebus. Sunt autem optims cure 
de salute patrisB, quibus agitatoa exercitatos aniouiay velechts in bane 
tedem, domnmqne suam pervolabit.««-Sunin. Scip. 9* 

* The same alky continues to Grotta Fermta, onre the favorite villa 
ofCicerO) and now an abbey of Greek monks. It is bounded on the 
south by a deep dell, witb a streamlet that falls from the rock; and 
having turned a mill, meanders through the reeess, and disappears ia 
its windings. — Eustace, Class. Tour« vol. ii. 8. 

^ The plan^tree, which Cicero notices with so much complacency 
in the person of Sc«vola, in the first book De Oratore, still seems to love 
the soil, and blooms and florishes in peculiar pcriection all around,-- 
£u8tace> Vol. ii. 8. 

♦ At each end of the portico i«? fired in the wall a fragment of basso- 
relievo: one represents h philosopher '-iiting with a *^t;r<j!! in his hand 
in a thinking posture ; on the other are luur hgures supporting the feet 
of a fifth of colosBal tise, supposed to represent A^j. These, with the 
beautifiilpiUars which support the churcli, are the only remnants of the 
daeorations and Itimitiiie of the ancient viMao— £uiitice, toI. ii* 9. 
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Tristicir aspiciens parva heu I monumeota viatoc - 
Avellit nequicquaiu oculos, amigsiique Ivig^t 
Gtodia ; max ipsis, qua «|at defixus* io iwpbm 
Egregii quondvoi tufniiiut tenttonii*' el ardor 
Extenplo sungmttui tniinuin dtwhvot implet, 
Magoaque ouoc tandem demiMtt gratia lucit I 

Scilicei illa tuis arcanse semioa flamuiai 
EffulMfa octilis, quanVM obscun t sec ctber 
Cogoata» Cicero, attra&it dulcedbf wiitus 
Nequicqnan ; at vatet venluii praesciut^ ultra 
Aaaui es hos mundi fines enare, reoaitiimque 
Optare ignotum, placidique oblivia portus. 
Hspc tihi solicitae saltern leoimina mentis, 
Nec parvum ingentis curae solamen; ct liac spe 
' Heu I miserum eKiliuni, patriaeque iiigrala tuiiati 
Vulnera, servatae crudelia prsemia lionise. 
Hac fret us victricem iram, Aotonique mioistros 
lostaates, gladiique minas tranquiUus, et ora 
Aspera vidistit aubiataque bracliia ad ictnm. 
Tum Ibrte Elysm aperabas regna qaletia 
PottitiDiim» d morioBt figebas laniaa coelo. 

/. B. EARDLEY WJLMOT, 

COLL. BALL. 



A CONNECTION of SACRED and PROFANE 
* HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua totheDeviine 
of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah {intended to 
eamlde the fVarks ofSHUCKFORD and P RI- 
DE AUX). By the Rev. Michael Russell^ 
LL.D., Episcopal Minister, Leitb* 2 vols. 8vo« 
RivingtoDS : London, 1827. 



HvERY reader is well acquainted with Deau Prideaux Coooection 
of the Old and New Testameiii. Witb materials derived cUeflj 
from the pages of profane authors, that learned oerson undertook to 
fiU up the interval between the cdndttsioD of the canonical Jewish 
soriptuffes, and the inspired narrative as resumed in the Christiaq 

' Tusculaaarum DispuUUoMuoQ. 
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Mrritings, about five centuries afterwards: and this task he per- 
formed with so rauch success, that few books have enjoyed a more 
extensive and enduriug popularitv llian the volujiies whicfi bear 
his uame. It is not, ptrhaps, so generally known, that it w is the 
intonttos of Dr» Sbiiekford to bring down the events of the sacred 
biitoffy Iron fhe cNotioa of tlie%worId to the cpoeb it wfticb the 
other begao his valoahlo labors. But he did not live to coniiiJeto 
his plair; and his woih, accordingly, which should have extended to 
the reign of Ahaz, proceeds no farther than to the times of Joshua ; 
leaving about eight hundred years of a very importoot pttiod to 
occupy the pen of some future writer. The nnmerous events 
which took place under the government of the Jnrlijc, in the bril- 
liant reigns of vSaul, David, and Solomon, as well as during those 
ol the iiuceeaaive priute» oi' Israel and Judah, tiii the ascendency 
of the Assyrian power threatened the liberty of both these uaiiuns, 
remaiiied to be embodied in a eootinuous narrative^ as also to bo 
ooanected wilh the history of such other tribes and kingdoms of 
the East as had any Intercourse with the descendants of Abraham* 
Hence the object of the publication now before us, is to complelo 
the scheme contemplated by Dr. Shuckford ; being a Connection 
of Sacred and Profane History, from the death of Joshua to tho 
decline of the kingdom 5 of Israel and Judah. 

Dr. Russell has seen proper to begin his work wilh a *' Prelimi- 
nary Dissertdtiuu, containing remarks uu Aucient Chrouuiogy." 
He justly observes, that 

to the reader who shall enter in earnest on the mquiries which are 
pimued in hU booh, it will soon become mantfBst, that in most cases, 
the study of ancient history resolves itself into a series of chronological 

disquisitions respecting the origin of nations and the relative antiquity 
of events. The last ihin^ which appears of importance to the annalist 
of a rude age is tu mark ttie precise order of the occurrences which he 
Records, and more especially to afford the means of determinbig their 
place in the map of time, by noting their distance frum one common 
point to which they might ail be referred. 

In our last Number, in the article ** On the Difference in the 
Chronology of the Samaritan and Greek Versions and the Hebrew 
Text of the Scriptures," we *;'five an outlir»e of the conclnsions to 
which Dr. Russeirs reasonini; has farried liiin on tiiat import^iut 
subject, and which have been adopted by the Marquis Spint to in 
bis lectures on the elements of hieroglyphics.' He remarks, tliat 



> Since we wrote the above article, the Marquis has given his interest* 

ing lectures to the public through the medium of the pres^ ; «n(? we ob- 
serve that in several places he acknowleges his obliaation to Dr. Uussell 
io r^^d to his views of chronology. At the end oi tue uieveulii iecturo 

he refers to esitaln works; ^ and, above all, to the Prelimmary Disaer*- 
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thoae wIm> m not n^qoasiitcd with Ibe wfilWgi'ilf ihe weinf 
hntofiantt muit b« surpdicd when tbey find that the system of 
dates wiiich has hta adopted in the authorited version of tbe' 
Scriptures differs from the chronological conclusions which are now' 
commonly held, to the fn!l amouiit of fourtetti hundrt d yearg,' 
The numbers which appear in tlie Q)ar2;in of our English liibles 
were inserted on the authority of Usher and LI()y<i ; prelates, it is 
true, who were no less esteemed for their great iearniiig thuii for 
fjieir zeal •nd integrity. But in a subject of this kind where the 
tmlh' nust be diacoTend b^ in eztnlnation of ancient tecoidi* 
the value of e?cry man's Opinion must be determined liy the cvl* 
dence which he prodnces in support of it, as well as by the' 
tonndnesa of the reisoning which he employs in weighing the facts 
and testimony on which the question has usually been decided. 
Ill chronology, it is well known, the name of Usher, as well as the 
greater name of Newton, lias long ci issed to comniaud anv special 
attention. Each of these distinguishtti authors \v;is led asUay by 
the prevailing habits of his own mind, and by the favorite pur- 
ivits of hb age« The primate, from tbe respect which lie enteiw 
tained for Hebrew literature, pnt- an undue degree of eonlidenoe 
in tbe opinioDs of tbe rabbis; the pbilosophery on the other hand, 
assured himself that a basis for an infallible system of chrovologjf^ 
might l>e found in the deductions of physical astronomy.'* 

It is indeed worthy of remark, that the chronological system 
recornmendid bv Dr. Riisstdl in the present work, is represented 
by him as so far from beiiit; new, that it may be described as th^ 
most ancient that has at any tune been known to the Christian 
church. In the volumes of tbe earliest writers who undertook to 
illnstrate the doctrines and the history of our holy fiuth, tbe num* 
bers of the Septnaf int are uniformly employed to measure the 
succession of the several events to which their arguments bear a 
reference. We find not in their computations any evidence that 
they were even acquainted with the abridged method which the 
rabbis have attempted to introduce : and throughout the Eastern 
empire in particular, the Hebrew chronology remained unknown 
or disregarded during the lapse of fifteen centuries. Even in the 
Western church, the era of the lieforniation forced the clergy to 
tbe calculations which were handed down to them in the tables of 
Clement, Tbeophilus, and Eusetuus ; and whicht in fact, had never 
been challenged except by a few obscure partisans of tbe rabbi'* 
nical school, who urged the authority of Mss^y of which Ibeyluiew 
neither the import nor tbe history* 



tation, jnibltshcd by Dr. Russell at the head of his 'Connection of 
Sacred and Profane History;' a book that I cannot sufTiciently recom' 
mend, and ftom which I have derived tiie greatest assistance. ' 
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' In Hie Dimrtatioii tm Cbrriiofogj* Hieve is «ii iatemtbit- •e«> 
count ol. tbe wigiaal spcciihtions of the Jews on tbe^ subject of 
the inilieoDiiiiii» wlueb we etroestlj lecommeud to the attentioQ of 
9uch of our mbders as may have allowed their minds to be die* 
turbed by the ignorant reveries on that head which have been 
revived in tlje present day. Dr. Kusseil produces the most satis- 
factory proof that the rabbis, both before and after the birtli of 
Christ, believed that the world was to exist only six thousand 
^ears, as the habitation of sinful men ; after which a new order of 
things was to oo«ineoee» when peace and joy wm to fnevail among 
the cboeen race during a thousand jears^ much on the sane prin* 
ciple that six days of toil every week are aoeceeded by a day of 
rest and happiness* This opinion was adopted by many of the 
early Christiaii8»and is/ound to have influenced greatly their belieft 
and expectations relative to the final consummation of all things. 
St. iKiiiiiibas, for cxiimpie, who has been described as the first 
dt posilory of the doctrine of St. Paul, presents to us, in a com- 
mentary on the 20th chapter ul Exodus, the following views of 
the mystical meaning of the word Sabbath ; And God made m 
fia days the woriu of hia bands, and be finished them on the 
aeventn day ; and he rested on the seventh day, and sanctified it.'' 
*ONis«der,'niy chihlren,''says he, '* what that «ignifies»^ike jCni'iiM 
.lihnn in $ut days. The meaning of it is this; that in six thousand 
years the Lord God will bring all things to an end ; for with him 
one day is a thousand years, as he himself testifieth, Psalm xe. 4. 
Therefore, children, in six days, that is, in six thousand years, 
shall aii things be accomplished. And what is that he saith, — And 
Ae rtsted the seventh dai^ ^ lie meaneth \ tiiat when his Son 
shall come and abolish the season of the wicked one, and judge 
4he ungodly^ and shall change the son^ the moon, and the stars, 
then be shall rest gioriously on that seventh day. Behold then be 
will truly sanctify it with blessed rest, when we (hamg received 
the righteans promise, when iniquity shall be no more, all things 
being renewed by the Lord) shall be able to sanctify it, being buf 
selves first made holy/' — Cathol. Epist. S. Bar. sect. 15. 

The rabbis, we are told, not s'atislietl with the resemblance be- 
tween the SIX days of creation and the seventh day of rest, sougiit 
an authority for the bumt conclusion in the apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance, that the iirst letter of the Hebrew alphabet, which, 
when accompanied with aeeitain marli« denotes a tbottsaod, occurs 
si< times in the fiist verse of the first chapter of the book of 
Ocnesii. Hence they inliOTed that the earth was to last only six 
thousand years in its present state; and that those six millennary 
periods were to be followed by one day of corresponding length, 
consisting of a thousand years, or one millennium. As, therefore, 
the mth milicnttiiitm was well advanced in the time of our Saviour, 
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Int oonteinpomries Viewed themselves as lliOMf idio liie^'in the 
laiitr days, alid M frbon iktemii Ike wnU had collie^ !• 
jlrath, the wImni af m approaetnns niUciitiittiiii which pcrrades 
4h« writings of that aarljr penod, caanoC be pioMrly iiadenta«i» 
without a reference to tlut trmlitiott fcipaetiag the age and dan^ 
4ioTi of the world. 

In the apostolical age most men entertained the beiief that the 
incarnation of tfie Redeemer took place near the very close of the 
sixth luiHenuiuin. St. Clement of Rome, as well as Barnabaa^ 
shared in that opinion. Justin Martyr, TertuUian, Cypriau, The- 
^btloSy Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Amhroee, at a latet 
]peiiod, afibrd aaqiiMtioaabie dridence that they ioherilid the 
eaflie pcrmsiao. The last-meatiaaed «f these fathcia, ia his exs- 
liositton of the Gospel of St. Lohe, shews clearly that he had 
adopted the cenelaeion of his times, as to theageaad duration of the 
world. When commenting on the transfiguration of onr Lord, he 
lays considercthic pmphasis on the statement of St. Maltliew, who 
observes, that, (ijttr six days, he takrth Peter, James, and Jolin wp 
into a high mountain apart. •* In rc«;ar(i to this notice,' says the 
venerable author, we may remark, that it nas after tix thousand 
years ; for a thousand years are in the sight of the^ Lord as one 
dtisf. Bat now moie than sn thoosaad years are c«Mwted> Baniely, 
fiwn the faaadatMB 4»f the werid." Origen, ia one af his Dialogacs, 
asserts, against aa hcretieal follawer of Marcioo, that onr Lord 
.descended from heaven for the salvation of man, six thoasand 
years after tlie Almighty had formed the first of tlie Iiuman race. 
And Hippolytns, who likewise florhhed in the hepnning of the 
third century, warns his floe k tfiat the time of Antichrist could 
not be far distant, as six tltousand years from the creation of the 
world bad already passed away. In a word. Dr. Rassell hai> e»ltt- 
hlished, by a very patieal and learned research intO'Ch ristiaa aat^ 
<qai^ that, prior to Ihe cUmc of the seooad wntury, there is aa 
writer to be fonad who did not inherit the opiaions whidh pn^ 
'Veiled ia the tiroes of the apostles and their immediate disciples, 
relative as well to the interval whieb had elapsed betweea Adaoi 
and Christ, as to the expected change about to take place hi the 
cooditioa of human nature. 

In the foliowing century, (he adds) we begin to perceive symptoms of 
change in the leading systems of chronology, and an attempt to accom- 
asodate the authority of wsdilion to the actual elate of thin^ The 
expected ntillennium was se^n to be delayed from generation to gene- 
ration ; and it therefore became necessary to examine more attentively 
into the language of Scripture, and to calculate with greater nrecision 
the several epochs which were recorded in the inspired annals of tlie 
Jewish cliMreh. Julius Africanus, accordingly, who wrote about die year 
^Sl of our era, is the first wbo reduced the peiittd above staled (between 
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Adam and Christ) to 5500 years ; — n conclasioh which appeiirt fo have 
been readily received by nearly all the learned Christians of hit day^par* 
ticularly in the iirovinces of Greece and of Asia Minor. ' * - . • 

Laetantitts, who ftet i e h ed earty ill the fovrth eetitary, proved Mai* 
%e\f, in the department of chronology at leasts an implicit follower 
of Julius the African. In the seventh of his Divine In8titution<>y 
he ireotured to teach, according to the doctrine of the Jews, that 
tlM world ia tie present form wn not to subsiet beyond t^iSummuA 
years; but that, after the terai now mentioned, the human taoe was 
doomed to witness the consummation of all earthly things, and the 
commencement of a new order of moral and intellectual natures, 
lie adds, that those who have devoted themselves to the Science of 
Time» hate — certained with siiffieient aocoracy when this tenoeaiiidn it 
m>lake plaoe; |mding their inquiries by the knowiege which it piw» 
sented to them in the holy books and other historical records of former 
a^es, wherein is contained the number of years assigned for the duration 
ot the globe. He admitted, indeed, that there appeared some diversity 
in the sentiments of the best writeirs on this -subject; but, on the whol^ 
he thought himself justified in pronouncing; that the earth, as now con- 
stituted, was not to last more than two hundred years from his own 
time. ''Quando tamen compleatur haec summa, (6000 son.) docentii qui 

temporibus scripserunt, coUigentea ex Uttatis saens,eteK ftiiia hiato» 
lus. quaatus sit nmnema anaorom ab exordio mondi. Qui licet vailenl^ 
« aliquantum nuraeri eorum summa dissentiat ; omnis tamen expecta- 
ito non ampiius qiiam duceotorum videtur anoorum.'' — Lact. lib. vii. 
Divin. Institut. num. 35. ' , 

In tbie«oimutation the learned tutftrof the son df Coifstanllilepra^ 
ceeds on the fact, proved or assumed by Julius Africanus, that the world 
had existed 6500 years before the incarnation of Christ; aud as from the 
birth of our Lord to the period at which the Divine institutions were 
composed, there intervened a space of 320 years, making 5830 in all from 
lh(S creation ; the remainder, 180, may be regarded as justifying the 
Mund number of 300 used by Lactantius, as completing the full term 
measured out by Divine Providence for the duration of this earthly 
abode. £usebiu8, the bishop of Cssarea, who Jived at the same time 
«Hth Xaetantms, thmieht propw to diminish the period bsftwmn dift 
4malioD and the emot redemptimi le 5300 years;- • cooclusiiMi Wlieli 
was adopted by many of the Western churches, but resohitely opposed 
^)y those of the Lesser Asia, Arabia, and i^gypt. We find also, that 
even in the days of Abulfaraeius, who wrote his History of the Dynasties 
towards ihe end of the thirtrnth oentury, no material change had beeb 
introduced into the ancient chronology. *'From the beginning of the 
world,*' says he, " to the Messiah, according to the computation of the 
law in the Septuagint version, which is in Uie hands of the Greeks, and 
of the other Christian sects, the Syrians excepted, the number of years 
is about five thousand five hundred and eighty-six.*' This ciurrent of 
opinion as to the age of the world continued uniform during several 
centuries over the whole Christian church, Augustine, it is true, de- 
parted so far from the authority of Eusebius and Jerome, as to introduce 
mm the line of the postdiluvian fathers the name of the second Cainan. 
But his views, it is obvious, were all along teguhued by the same general 
principles which, in those early ages, seem to have determined the limits 
of all chronological inquiry ; for even in the beginning of tlie fifth ceo- 
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fniy; Update at which be lived, we find him using tba^iiy'MMwIitf. 

guage which filled the mouths of ihe Christians while as yet the ap<H 
sties and their companions were on the earth ; and assunnp; his auditors 
that the sixth millennium was already far advanced, and that, at the 
doM of it, a great change- awaited the HMrtat- caodilion of man. ** la 
sexto annorum milUario, tanquam sexto die, cujus nunc spatia superiorm 
volvuntur." He therefore opposes himself to those who maintained wliat 
he esteemed heretical notions on the history of the cosmo^dny ; renund- 
iag the pious persons whom he addressed, that from the iir!>t'maa. who 
was called Adam, six thousand jcam were not yet completed, and that 
the writers who denied this certain and unquestionable truth deserved 
not to be rf astmed with, but to be treated with contempt. '* Ah ip«o pri- 
mo houiaie,qui e«t appciiatus Adam, oondum sexmiiha annoruiu com- 
pleanturs qiiomodo non isti ridendi potius qiiam te^illaadi sunt, out dc 
spatio temporam tam diversa, < t huic exploratA veritati lam coatraiia 
persoadere conantur I'*— De Civiu lib. xviii* c 40* 

It is a remarkable iifict, that aa time rolled oo, without realizing 
the awful catastrophe to which the hopes or fears of men wet€ 
fUfOCtedin the early ages of Christianity, Ihe chroDologers of tbost 

days found it expedient to alter, from period to period, the ancient 
system of d;it< s by which the interval between Adam and Christ 
was wont to be measured. Clement and Harnabas, with others 
who are usually dtinjininated Apostolical Fathers, tiiu^rht tliat the 
sixth millennium was* near a close when the Saviour of mai^kind 
took OB him the nature of the human being, aud consequently en- 
cooragcd tbeezpectalioo that the millenDary sabbath of peace and 
tritimpfa iras rapidly approaching. But, after two hnndied yean 
had pasted away, and mundane concerns continued to proceed in 
their ustm! course, it was concluded that a mistake bad been com- 
mitted in tlic rabbinical cafrulations, in regard to the lapse of 
time between the eras of creation and redenjplion. Hence Julius 
Africaous, Lactantius, Eusebius, and Jerome, redui ed that period, 
first lo 5500, aud afterwards to 5200 years : an ac commodation by 
which they contrived to save, in some degree, the credit of the 
older Chnstmn writers, and also to keep the millennium in pro- 
spect as an event which could not be very long delayed. Every 
CBe» we thuky will agree with Dr. Rnssell in thinking, that 

such expectations are fully intelligible, only when viewed through 
the medram of that chronology^ according to which the Christians of the 
apostolic age» as well as the Jews themselves at that period, were ae« 
customed to measure the nntiquity of their nation and of the human 

race. If examined inti), on the basis of the modern Hebrew text, they 
must appear not oai^ absurd, but positively without any foundation 
'wbateirer, either in history or in tradition. If the stream of mne bad 
only brought the world towards the close of the fourth millennium, on 

what ground could a people, who had been taught to expect a great 
change in the condition of man and of the globe at the end of six thou- 
•sand years^ consider themselves} aa cxiatiug on the very eve of tha^ 
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change, a«? living in the last days of the present mundaDe system, an4 
as being destmed to be witnesses and partakers ut its final consumma- 
tion ? Whatever may have been the prtcise import or extent of tWf 
persuasion, there is no doubt that it was entertained by many indivi- 
duals in Judea, both while they adhered to the ritual ot Mu'^es, and after 
they had transferred their belief to the more reasonable docinnes of 
Chrisuanity ;aQd as we know thetradiuunal tenet ou which their expec- 
latbo of the* end of the world was founded, we mny thence conclude 
thatfio the first age of the Gospeltthe Jewish chronologers were perfectly 
awrirr that the sixth millennarj term of creation had made considerable 
progress. 

This Dissertatiou contain^; the su!)stance of all that lii^s been 
writlt n on sacred chronology by Isaac Vossius, Pezron, J. Scaliger, 
Patavius, Marsham, Usher, Hayes, CapeUti?*, Baillie, Newton, 
Lloyd, Be(iiord, Kiair, Jackson, Vignoles, i reret, I dber, Hales^ 
and is very valuable as a luminous conipend of a most intiicale 
scienee. The Connection" itself U divided into two boakf» con- 
taining tlie fbllowiDg chapters : 

Book I. 1. Oa the Civil and Political Constitution of the Anden^ 

Hebrews. 

Go the Religious Belief and Practices of< the Ancient 

Hebrews. 

3* On the General History of the Hebrews fiooi tiM death of 

Joshua to the reigu of Saul. 
Book II* 1, On the Ancient History of the Babylonians and A'^syrians, 

as connec tf'd with that of the Hebrews, between 1543 
and 1099 li. C. 

f . Containing an Outline of such parte of the Ancient History 
of the Hebrews ns may appear to have been affiected 
hv thf r»owpr or character of the neighboring Dalions. 

3. On the Iranian or Ancient Persian Monarchy. 

4. On the Origin of the more remarkable States and King- 

doms of Ancient Greece. 

5. On the Ar^^onautic Expedition ; the Capture of Troy; and 

the Ketorn of the Heraclidse. 

In the chapter on the civil and political institutions of the He- 
brews, there is a great deal of information well deserving thesturiy 
of every young divine. In tlie next section, which resj)erts the 
relijjious belief of the ancient Hebrews, the autlior crosses the 
path of Bishop VVarburlon, ou the question which applies lo tlie 
comparative antiquity of the book of Job. This learned prelate 
connected the inquiry now mentioned with a peculiar doctrine 
supposed to prevail among the Jeira at the time when it was writ- 
ten, on the mysterious subject of diabolical in6uence. He 
imagined that the Israelites knew Dothlng of what he calls the 
"history of the devil," before they were carried captive into Assy- 
ria; and assiiTTMng this supposed fact as the ground of Iiis hypo- 
thesis, he ( oiH Kides that as Satan U actually n^utioued in the 
tract which bears the name of Job, it u)U6t have been composed 
after the return from Babylon. 

VOL. XL, Ci.JL NO.LX;CIX. I 
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In opposition to the views of Warburton, I have ('^ay^; Dr. Russell)' 
endeavored to prove, not only that the Hebrews were well ar iiiriinted 
with the name and otiices ot Satan long before the conquest ut ibis( 
couotry by NebucbadnevEar, but also that the notions concerning tha 
character of the evil one contained in the book of Job are quite iocoD- 
«!stpnt with those which the peoplf of GnJ learned in rlie V^^r ; and con- 
scqtientiy tl>at the work just mentioned must be older liian the iiabylo- 
nian capuvity . It will be found that in the earlier periods of their history, 
• the das^dants of Jacob believed in the existence of evil spiriu as well as 
of food ; but so far from holding, as they did subsequently to the times of 
Cyrus, that the former were the subjects and agents ofa ereal malevolent 
demon who had opposed himself to the counsels of the Mo&t High, they 
regarded them all, good and bad, as the ministers of Jehovah : accu8U»niea 
toapfiear in his presence, to receive his commands, to go MNth-in order 
to execMtp liis will, rinrl to take their place again among the sons of Gn 
when they came back u> i tnder an account of the services which they 
had performed. The Satan who is introduced into the scene in the book, 
of Job w clearly not the evil principle recognised among tbe PersiaoSy 
and adopted in some measure by tbe Jews of a later age. He appears 
there as the servant, not a'=i the oppo^er of the Divine Will ; ritid pre- 
sents not in fact, either m his character or in his attributes, any resem- 
blance to that malignant spirit, whose imaginary history, as one of tbe 
two prtociplesy filled so large a portion of tbo tbedogioU institiites of 
Asiatic writers. 

•Tbere is another point ki which our author differs with Warbur- 
' ton^ namely, the belief of the ancient Hebrews iu the proper im- 
mortality of the human sou!, and ofa future state of reward and 
punishment ; but as this sul>)e( t is, in somr degree, the corner- 
stone of the bishop's system, and is besides extremely inaportaut in 
itself, we must rest satisfied with a reference to tbe volumes now 
l>efore us, where it is discussed with much learning and ingenuity. 
The reader 'will also Hod in the first chapter of tbe second book» 
which treats of tbe ancient history of the Babylonians and Atsy« 
liansy much interesting matter collected from a great variety of 
sources. Tbe views which Dr. Ruisell recommends in regard to 
this portion of our primitive annals, remove all the difficulties 
which enciiiiiber the hypothe<is of tiro Assyrian empires; one of 
which is supposed to have been erected on the ruins of the other. 

But (says he) whatever may be tl»e degree of confidenre « hir h the: 
reader shall think proper to place in the deductions relative to ilie Assy-, 
rian emuire, which have arisen from the tacts that I have endeavored^ 
to establish, it will not be -lessened when he reflects that the ar^ment' 
has all along proceeded un a uniform principle, and without using any 
liberty with those ancient records whence the chronological data have 
been derived. I have carefully avoided the practice of that bold criti- 
cism* which bends to its own objects the clearest statements of. tbe 
authors whose works it examines: holding it as a first principle that the* 
testimotty of an aririrnt wrirrr must be rccrived in its literal meaning, 
and, vviih the exception of manifest corruptions and typographical, 
error?, cittier be adapted in whole or rejected ui whole. 

We could b^ve wished that tbe author .had abridged bis account* 
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4if the ''orr^oftlMI iiki#e'ftoMtble'ittt«9' and kfnfdoiiii of 
» ftocieut Greece/' both becvuae this portion af bis work has less 
connection than any other with sacred history, and alsb because 
the facts oo wh'u h it rests are sutficiently accessible to the ordi- 
nary reader. From this stricture we r*'HjfiIv except iJie Parian 
Chronicle, a copy of wfucli is givpn at length, together with its 
history and a selection from the best commentators; because, 
fthhoofb this document is to be found in other volumes, it 19 
acvcitbdess comparatively rare, and is besides of the utmost value 
for illnstrating the early aniials of eastern Europe. We imiy add, 
too, that there are in several parts of these two volumes certain 
conclusions ind opinions in which we do not entirely concur, and 
that there are others which appear open to misapprehension, and 
of couf^e fo uncandid inferences regarding matters of the weighti- 
est import. Wi' allude more especially to the judgment which 
may be formed respect tlic plenary inspiration of the apostles, 
in connection with the sidteiueiit that those holy men expected the 
end, or, at least, an alteration m the moral and physical condition 
of the world at the close of the sixth miUennium. But, on the 
whole. It is a work which we have read with much satisfaction, 
and can therefore heartily recommend to all who take an interest 
in the exactness of chronology, in the history of early opinions, in 
the origin of nations, and above all in those institutions, doctrines* 
«ij(l events, to which the religion even of the present day, now 80 
much purilieU and ealighleued, must be ultimately traced. 



EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 



AFTER the example of some learned antiquaries in London, 
Messrs. Dorow and Klaproth lately undertook, in Paris, the pobli- 

cation of more than eighteen hundred Egyptian gems, cameos, 
scarabai, and pastes, faithfully represented on thirty-six folio 
plates, aii(!er the title of Colleetion d^Antiquith F<rvp Connies, 
rtcunHit a par M. le Baron cle Palin ; but this work cnm pre- 
bends, with the inestimable collection formed by M. de Falin 
(Swedish minister at Constantinople), many highly interesting 
Egyptian antiques bslonging to the cabinet of M. Passalacqua, 
including also several cameos which, although they were found in 
Egypt, appear to be of foreign drigin : some probably illustraling 
the ancient Persian mythology ; others Abraxas, and a few of , 
which it is difficult to speak with any certainty. The plates are 
very neally and accurately ext:cuted at the lithographic press of 
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Eagelmann ; sod to tbem m prefixed forty pa|i;ef 6f Obienm* 
iion$ Critiques Mir ia Deeouverte 4t I' Alphabet Hierogli/phifm, 

faite par M, ChampolHon, le jmne. It U to these ** Observa- 
tions *' that we now parlictilarly direct the -.ittcnlion of our Knnliski 
reader; since their distiiigui^liecl author, the learned M. Klaproth, 
uiK i|uiv()( all^ decides in favor of F-iit'land the claims to h literary 
iionor which has tor some lime betu eujo^eU France. 

The nature of this claim wiU Im •iBOit dtaily expMoed hymt 
citracl liroiii tbe tirst page of the " ObitmiioM.*' For nomm 
ytm,** tKy9 M. Kbprotb^ *'niicb bat been taid fcapeelitig^a ' hin^ 
irogiypbical alphabet;' tbe lliaoofciy of which InooBtestably. be* 
longs to Dr. Young. In 1818, he succeeded in ascertaining tba 
alphabetical value of most of the hieroglyphics that compose the 
names of Ptolemy and Berenice. The celebrated Znej^a had 
already suspected that many hieroglypliicnl si^ns minht be em- 
ployed alplmbcLically ; but the honor of having dtmoanti aUd this 
fact is due to Dr. Young. Zocga'6 conjecture had not made any 
iaipfeaiioii oo those wbo applied theflMeWei to the iludjp of Egyp* 
tiao writing : on tbe cootiar they persefcred in regaiding tbe 
whole mata bf bieroglypbica at ideographic or tymboKc aigne. 
An ingeaiona and accomplished French ««aflal^ M. Chanipoilion» 
the younger, endeavored, during a longtime, to decipher the hiero- 
jjlyphies ; but that he failed does not surprise tj*', since he only 
trod in the steps of those who had before him devotetl ihcmselves 
to similar researches, it never once occurred to hmi that the 
hie^oglyphic«^ contained an alphabetical portion, as we learn from 
his own words in tbe essay i>£ I'Ecriture llUraiique des anciens 
Egyptiens, p«bliibed at Otenoble w IMl. Having mentioned 
aome (biemtie) aianotcripts wbicb bad attracted tbe attention of 
nanj eminent antiquaries, M. ChampolHon informs us that certain 
persons finding tlie writing of those roUa different from the hiero- 
glyphic, considered it as the ancient Egyptian Ateralic, others as 
epUtolozraphic or popvJar ; but all agreed on one important cir- • 
cumstauce, that ilie writing of this Kgyptian Ms. was alphdbeti' 
tal ; that is, composed of signs serving to recall the bounds of 
the spoken language. A long course of study, however, and an 
attentive compahsou of tbe hiero^lyphical text with those of tbe 
second sort regarded as ^dj^habettcm, induded M. CbampoUion to 
form a contrary conclusion ; and he declares as tbe result of his in« 
qoiries, that, 1st. Tbe writing of the Egyptian Maa. of the second soit 
Is not alphabetical. 2nd. That the second system is but a simple 
modification of the hieroglyphic system, differing only in the form 
of the signs. 3rd. Th<it the seooiHl kind of writing is tbe hieratic 
of the Greek authors, ajid ought to be regarded as sl hieroglyphical 
tackygraphy. 4th, and lastly, That tbe hit ratic characters {and 
consequently those from which they are derived) are signs oj things 
4md not signt of sounds,** From this we mu&t be convinced that, in 
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Ifceyiir 1831, lftKCteaiHI*on did mot beHew in ikt nMmi of 
d^kaUtMHgn» among the hierogfyphict. It was in 1818 that 
Dr. Young: commimfcated his discovery to the learned ot Kurope 
in a printed memoir; and this fonued part of the supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, in the year immediately following. 
It cannot be doubted that this discovery induced M. CbampoUioo. 
to renounce the sysiuin which he had followed during tbelftboia- 
•f t«i vears ; be adopted the opioioo of Dr« Yooog, and with v«ry 
ItttdabM leal gave citcoaifv dcvckipiiiCBt to the. a^fttcm which, 
tfab latrncd EailkhnM had i«dicaM: hii rttearches have been 
•Riwned with brilliant tnccess, and he wai enabled (ia 1822) to. 
present the keiiicd world with a considerable series of hierogly- 
phic characters enrrployed alphabetically in writins: proper names.. 
The result of his labors appeared in a Lettre adressee a M* T>(t- 
cic7\ I he nietiiodical process observed in this composition, and 
the bonne foi wliich pervades it, were approved by all disinterested 
persons ; and it were lo be wished ibatM. Champollioilhad oot de- 
parted from that system in his subsequent fetearehes oa Eg yptia» 
aatiqttities. This letter, however, ooty meatioDS en pmtant bift 
obhgritions to Dr* Young* although ffom him be borrowed the 
iftt idea of what he calls his dUeavay. The daily journals re- 
peats] liis aasertionsy and Europe resounded with the praises due 
to M. Champoilion for his immortal discavery. 1 he public, but 
little conversant wilh researches of this kind, took all on credit, 
and began to imagine that henceforth it would be ns easy to read 
off the hieroglyphic characters, as to translate a Greek or LaUD 
inscription. Nevertheless, M. Champollion's discovery fdalt* only 
to a very limited number of the hieroglyphie signs; Ihatk* hft 
only reads the proper aanlea written with an alphahet, the ajritaaa 
of whichf eniewhat leaaablat that of the Scanitk languafaa^ whtM« 
aitboagh the consonants of a weid are written, but a few, or per- 
haps none, of the vowels appear. 

We learn from a note, (p. I.) that M. Chpmpollion's work above- 
mentioned, ( Th r ErrUure HieratiquCf dc.) containing the assertion 
which he iniiiseif after vards contradicted, (*' that the hieroglyphic 
signs are si fjns of things not of «etiffrf«,") was wilhdrawn by 
the autiior, according to repui l, from public circulatioB and front 
the bands of bis friends, as for at wae possible* It cannot there-* 
fore be doubted, says M« Klaproth, that M. ChampollM»*s dii* 
MMTeries have been grafted on those of Dr. Young, who is fully 
entitled to the praise of bavuig fifst demonstrated that the Egyp* 
tiaa hieroglyphic signs were used to express the sounds of proper 
names. To dispute the doctor's claim on this subject, would be 
as absurd as to deny the invention of powder to hirji who first 
mixed saltpetre with sulphur and charcoal, and to call him the 
inventor wlio first employed that mixture in projection. 

After some remarks, wiiich ouf limits do not allow us to notice, 
M. Kkproth affirms that the discoveries of M« Champoilion may 
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be useful in reading the names of Egyptian kings, but will not, pro- 
bably, ever lead everj to a superficial understandiiifj of the Etjivplian 
inscriptions, and numerous writings ou papyrus touud in tombs* 
So that M. C, when he undertakes to translate the most inconai- 
derable phrase, is obliged to invent for this purpose words which are 
Bot Coptic, and wbidi be ctnoot ju^fy by any attthorily. lo this 
iraiioer M. Klaproth exaninei the LcKret Dme* ^ BUi€a^T 
the Paimiheom Egjfptiat, end the PrieU du Syst^me Hierot 
prhphique det Anciens EgyptuMM, published at diffetent times by 
M. Cbampollion : in all of which, according to our critic, he has 
accumulated "conjecture on conjecture, and contradiction on con- 
tradiction." Tlius the second edition ot Ins Precis partly dot s 
away what the first edition had pven as demonstrated ; ami to 
render iiis liypolheses more plausible, M. C l.anipolhou has* been 
forced to construct a new Egyptian Mythology, which is itself 
bypotbeltcal, and founded on *' nothing." (p. 6.) The proofe of 
these and similar charges occupy the remainder of this work, to 
which we must refer the reader, who ma^ be desirous of a minute 
examination: remarking, however, that one of the most serioifs 
accusations against M. ChainpoUion is that, not <>ontent with arbi- 
trary and unauthorised interpretations, ffilsifiid the moniHuent 
of Abydos ; a most valuable fragment ol .mt i(| jity, founci in 1818, 
by Mr. W. J. Bankes, among the jruios c&ikd £l'haraba by the 
Arabs. 

Considering that as yet no person is capable of spelling more 
than three or four consecutive words in the aIphMeii€0-d£m9» 
Ufi cbnracters of the Rosetta inscription, M. Klaproth. exptessee 
bie surprise at the boldneas with which M. ChampoUion affects to* 
translate it. At Aix he persuidcd M. Sallier, a gentleinanwbo poe* 
sessed three papyrus rolls covered with dfinofic F^jyptian charac- 
ters, that one contained the history of the campaigns of Sesoslris- 
Rams^s, (also called Scthos, Scthosis, or Seeosisj composed after 
the ninth year of that prince's reign, par son chantre et son 
mni. Yet it appears that these rolls were not communicated to 
Bl. Champolli(ui till lie was on the eve^ of departurej and that he 
had scarcely time to look over tbem. 

But we must hasten to the conclMsion, wherein M. Klaproth states 
the result of bis critical observations, which in bis opinion demon* 
strate, 

1st. That to the late Dr. Yoiini; belongs incontestably ihelionor 
of having first discovered the nature of a part of the ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphical signs; but that M. ChampoUion corrected 
the learned Englishman's mistakes, and considerably augmented 
hisi di;4cuvery. 

2nd. That this diieovery can only facilitate tbe reading of the 
proper names of kings and of some other personages, and of a 
part of the auxiliary signs of discourse, while it is of no avail in 
the reading of ideographic and symbobcal bieroglypUpce; asd 
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flUit M. Cfaampollion almoit alwayi'^lb io his .eiiideftvon'to itt* 
plain these last-mentioned. 

Srd. 'That the system of this $avant doea not vest on any fixed 

bases ; and that he changes at will the seuse which he asaigas 

both to the phonetic and symbolic characters. 

4lh. That the imperfect knowle^eof the ancif^ut Ec^vptian idiom, 
which we may he able to acquire through tlie mt^diiiiu i-f Coptic, 
will n(?v( r Mjtlice for ascertainiui; the sense of an hieiuglvphic 
inscripiioti, even though we should suppose it wholly written in 
phonetic letters. 

^ 5th. That the .^^fteniHaii of tkeToMe of Abydos, published 
by M. Cbampoilion, shows what degree or confidenoe- may be 
plsced in the result of his labors on Egyptian antiquities. 
■ 5th. That there is a still less chance of obtaining an explana- 
tion of Rgyptian monuments inscribed with the demotic charac ters, 
although the demotic part of the Rosetta inscription is in almost 
perfect preservation . 

We shall here close our account of tliis woi k, by observing that 
it is (as iar as we know) the lirst la which ibe hieroglyphical signs 
of characters are printed from mofeable types, cast for the purpose 
nnder^M. Klaproth's direction: these occur in their proper places, 
fanging with the letter-press like the characters used in our common 
quotatioHa of Greek or Hebrew passages. 



OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ES6AY, 

FOB 1529. 

The Pomtr mtd StaMUty of FeierMK GuvmummU* 

' The miinite variety in the local and oilicrwise peculiar drcamfltances of differ- 
ent MktbDi urged ttS a principal reaami for tiie wid« diacrepancias which eiist 

belwt-en governmciUs bearing a common appellation. Hence the difficullj ofpfO- 
nouDcing any general conclusion on their power and stability. 

The nature of confederation commented on ; and its j^ace among constitutioiu 
of sowanuMoft. 

. The ar^T-imrnt nfninstit't capacity for power. 

An objection, which might be raised trom the fact of the existence of great 
power in die Uinled Provincea* anawcied by an inquiry ieto the tooreea of that 
power* showing how it was affected by the peculiarity of their constitution. 

The stability of federative goTemmeats coiiaideiod« and thowa (o be incosBpa* 
tiblc widi power. 

' Examination of the principal featmes of the Helvetic coafiBderacy. 

Sum of the Argument. 
' Brief review of the political circuntstanccs of the United Slates. 

Political Scierrr, Iiowevor founded on the experience of ajros, and 
illuslrated bv thr liigbt'st clioi ts of human wisdom, is nevorlhciess of » 
duubliul uiid lii aaucrtained churucter. This ddect is inbercQt in its 
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nature, ami inseparable from its subject-matter, arising as well from Ibo 
unceasing Huclualion in the habits and circumstances, in the moral 
•nd iocbl relations of mankind, as fh>m the complex opemtion of ex* 
temai causes. There exists indeed but little community of opinion or 
uniformity ofpracticp {>pyond the circumscribed limits of thosf« maxims 
in politics, which are deducible by direct inference from moral truths; 
tin tlie great mass of those rules and |>riacipleA, .wbiob b«ve a mote te* 
mediate infliienoe on praotioe, and fire to a goienunent its tone ain* 
peculiar organisation, are of a description purely local ; derivin*^ their 
Ibrce from local eirenm<^tanrcs and local interests, and thefeforc, liow- 
' ever just, are only applicable in their lull extent to the particular case. 
Hence it in, tbat constitutiont, nominally and exteraalljr the mmey 
bave little or no interior resemblance, and in many imtanoei only so 
iu ooneepond ai to jnitify na in refening them to one oombob aland^ 
ard. 

Closely allied to tiie dinicuUies of the science are those impediments 
to hxt and candid investigation wbich exist with diflerent degieea of 

Rtren«?th in the mind of the inquirer. Tlio voice of truth may indeed 
be heard, but is far too feeble tu be obeyed, unless where reason has 
been enabled to establish around her a culm and perfect silence by 
fltilliog tbe angry and unruly feelings of the human breast The cau- 
tion against any attempt to form a comprehensive theory, so just in 
reference to all subjects which furnish but precarious ^^rounds for rea- 
soning, applies with peculiar force to polilim! discussion, which in- 
volves too many questions of interest and prejudice, not to provoke 
At every step a ready uj>peal from the judgment to tbe passions. 

The boundaries, then, of this subject are vague and undefined, bat 
comprise in their extent a wide field beaten nnd explored, and familiar 
to our knowfe:^. There are prinei])les of increase and decay, of weak- 
ness and energy, common to all governments whatever. Others again 
develope themselves more fnUy and povrerfnlly in eonstitotions 
of a peculiar kind. The danger, for instance, of an undue assumption 
of power by the executive exist?; more or le?;s in all govrrnm«*nts ; 
while in republics more particularly we should look for an excess of 
faction and party spirit. 

In like manner. In all federaiivo constitutions there are many poinia 
of common origin, on the investigation of \^!;ir h wc may arrive at a 
common conclusion, to be snbsequently inodilied by an inquiry into 
tbe peculiar circumstances of each separate example. 

liie system of federation may be partially regarded as a eboiee of evils, 
a species of compromise between subjection and independenoeoiigina- 
tingin the inherent eukncss of each member ofthe confederacy. Ad- 
vantages indeed it pruposes and secures, to which a number of small and 
unconnected states could individually form no reasonable pretension, ^ 
hot which involve in their very attainment a sacrifice of free agency 
on tbe part of the respective members. So far it bears a close resem- 
blance to the social compact, by which every mnn surrenders a portion 
of |iis natural rights in exchange for an assurance of a more lull and 
seonre enjoyment of those he reserves. Bnt at ibis point the parallel 
must cease. - In the great system of society tbe objects of mutual co- 
operation arc infinite in number and extent; and vvc admire the pecu- 
liar beauty of an order ihin|^.s, which piact s its ultimate end in the 
advancement of human happiness, and furnishes us with a means of 
attaining it, at once tbe only one we can imagine, and in all ita parte tbe 
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medtntc objects of co-operation are neccssarilv fower ; the means loo 
for securing them are not ouiy precarious and incomplete, but interior 
in many principal points to others, wbich have been devised foi^ 
ooropMsing the Mine end, whioh are open to obseiTatioii* And mmttev 
of actual experience. 

Bot the excellencies and deflcienries of federal constitutions must 
be examined, not so much by a comparison with those incident to other 
fomt of go^crwBum^ 9a ,h$m lepanito ttd ladependeDt proeeet of in* 
vetti^ation ; since it would teem a fair 'laiiuDption in the ei^teet ef 
our inqiiiry, thnt, supposing it possible to consolidate any system of 
confederated jitates into one siiit^^Ic and thoroughly compacted body, 
without depriving them of any advantages, natural or acquired, wbich 
they bad prefimly ei||oyed, the chances offirotperity, of power, and 
stability, would be indefinitely inoreased. In a word, any governmeai^ 
single and irHlivi^iMe, is surely preferable to one whose tendency, 
unless counteracted by the operation ot more prevailing causes, is dis- 
noioa and decay. Nor is it any answer to adduce examples of confe- 
derated states, whieh have attained a higher degree of glory and 
prosperity than nations possessing a consolidated government ; since 
tfiis \vf>nld be omitting to notiro many important elements of conside- 
ratiou in the manners and habits, temper and situation, of the people 
thas fbioed into ooniparison, all and each of which ave to the full a» 
important as their form of government. That there are real advantages 
belonging mr^ro peculiarly to federativr constitutions, when organized, 
on just prmeiples, is not wished to be denied: but there arc also 
couiilcrvaibng obstacles to the extension and durability of national 
power, whioh may be said to form part of the essence of fedeiatfoB. 
Again, the advantages of any state or number of states may be great 
and unqnestionab!.', and yet the gorernment may be such as to check 
their growth and increase, and disappoint the fair promise of national 
prosperity. It will be seen that a federal government necessarily 
partakes more or less of this charaeter; that it has. In short, a diraot 
tendency to defeat in the end the very object it was devised to pto- 
mote. 

The question of government is a question of the appiication of means 
to an end, that end being, in general terms, the happineie and pros- 
perity of the people ; and this idea of government soppoiMS a power 

■vested in the hands of a few or more itKHvidtials for tlio bene^ of the. 
community. Now it is clear that delegated power ought in all cases 
to bo equal lo lis object i since it is doubtless unreasonable to make 
Dien responsible for the discharge of a saered trust, while yon denjr 
them all adequate means for its fulfilment and execution. It follows 
that a government, fettered and shackled in its operations by an ill- 
timed and improper jealousy, cannot be expected to provide for the 
security, advance the prosperity, or support the Independent eharaeter 
, of the commonwealth. ■ How indeed ean its administration be any 
thing else tb.iii a succession of impotent and trm[»orizing expedients ? 
How can it uudertakf -vvitli contideure, oi < m cult* with promptitude 
and success, any hbcrai or enlarged plans tor ibu public good i 

The public good cannot from its very nature admit of precise and 
accnrate definition. Nor is it possible to assign to it at any given 
moment llxcH and certain limits, nhich it may not be expedient and 
even necessary to trausgtesb at i>ome futuic period iu order to its pre- 
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MnrMioD. Thote, fberfcfore, wbo are Intrusted with power lbr'fbf» 
protection and advancemeot of national interests, must have fbll and 

nnlimited scope for the exorcise of their functions. This power in a 
free government (and it is such only we are considering) is lodged in 
the legisiatitre, composed either entirely or in part of the representa- 
tives of the people; and he who would give a constitution to hi^ 
roTintry, prrsrrif)ing boiin(!s to the legislative authority, would, in his 
anxiety to avoid an imasrinary danger, lay the foundation of practical 
and extensive iojary. The true check and safeguard against the 
iisorpation of the few lies not in eontrolling the operations of the legist 
iatare, bat in making it responsible to public opinion, and In giving 
the nation frequent opportnnitirs f)r marking that opinion, of testifjingf' 
their approbation or disavowal, Ihcir rejection or support. 

The impossibility of avoiding in a federal, constitution the defect 
wbicb neeessailly attaebes tu a limitation oftbe legislative antbority, 
is placed in a clear point of view by the practice of the United States, 
whirli have an nnnsiestionable title to be regarded as the best model 
oi that tbrni ot government, whether in ancient or modern times. With 
a view to balance tbe powers oftbe central and tbe state govemmentSy 
and to prevent tbe former from overstepping its proper limits, a power 
has been rfi^re conceded to the judiciary, which has in no other instance, 
we believe, been vested in that department. Thus, if the American legis- 
lature should in the passing of any law have transgressed its legiti- 
raato' bounds, tbe cidien, who Is prosecuted for tbe violation of that 
liiw, may defend bimself on tbe plea of its being at variance with the 
principles or practice off!ie constitution; and. tK>twithslanding the act 
may have passed both lion st s of the legislature, and have been ratified 
by the chief magistrate m accordance with all the usual forms, should 
tbe sopreme court of jndieatnre find that It contravened the conslltti- 
tion, it would be pronounced null and of no authority. In this man- 
ner state laws, even on matters over which congress has exclusive 
juri8<liction, have actually been abrogated. 

It does not appear necessary to consider bere in what manner tbe 
dae exercise of the several branobes of legislative aittbority condnces 
to the vi^::or nfid stability of government : but we may safely conrhido 
on the evidence of reason and eonfirmation oi history, that a suf reinacy 
of authority, undivided aud uueoniiuiled la the exercise of xis dele- 
gated powers, most be Jodged In some quarter, and tbat that qnarter 
can be no other than tbe leglslatu rc . 

In the application of this principle to the question of the power of a 
federative constitution, the inquiry naturally presents itself in two dis- 
tinct points of view. I. Can a power of tbis nature, fully competent 
to its object^ exist at all in a confederacy? 2. Is it in the nature of 
things? to expect that confederate states will be inclined to concede 
even tliat lull degree of power to the federal head, which ii compatible 
with tbe principles of their constitution ? 

, Now to both these questions tbe answer is in tbe negative. To sup- 
pose indeed the existence of sucb a power in a confederacy involves a 
contradiction of term «. A supremacy of general authority admits of 
no participation or interference, and is therefore incompatible with the 
rights of sovereign and independent states. On the other iiaud, if we 
suppose all idea of local administration to be abandoned, and every 
power, executive, legislative, and judicial, lodged in the component 
parts of tbe federal head^ the confederacy would no longer exiit In my 
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sliftpe but in that of a mere territorial division. Wr mny add, that 
however slight might be the inlluence of these divisioQs on tiie national 
a^niiiiftntioa, in the event of so entire n conioliilatioo of the states, 
ytt wontd tbey be quite sollcient to fostier old prejudices, to ^ive 

frrquent ocrasion for nmbrap^^e and jealousy, and thus keep alive 
the embers of dissension and disunion in the verjf heart of the coinnia- 
nitj. 

The denial of the latter of the above qnestionB is graooded oirtbo 

acknowlcged principles of human natnre* The grand and primary 

obifH't of an assor iatinn states under one povernmpnt consists fn the 
improved relationj* ot security, of di«^nity^and independence, in which 
lhey:wili thereby stand to foreign nations. In the same proportion, 
therefore, as these' interests come less bonie to the- breasts of the 
greater portion of the comroanity than such as arc domestic and of 
daily recurrence, will the desire of privinfi: efliciency and vigor to the 
povrer employed on them be weak and transient. In the same pro- 
portion-will tbe dtizens of each separate state repose tbeir confidence 
in the meoibers, and interest themselves in tbe measares, of tbeir own 
<r(^venilDenty while they are either inattentive to the concerns of the 
federal administration, or regard its conduct with jcaiousy and suspi- 
cion. 

If again by a confederaOT is meant an assemblage of independent 
states into one great state for national purposes, it follows, that all tbe 
powers not ceded I)y them severally, and delegated in express terms 
to the federal head, must continue to reside in their own respective ad- 
ministrations. These therefore being, in a peculiar manner, the guar- 
dians of local interests, and protectors against the encroaobments of 
the i'ederal head, will always possess a higher r( lative degree of influ- 
ence over the people of their respective states: '* a rii runistance," 
says a celebrated republican,' which teaches us thai tiiere is an in- 
herent and intrinsic weaicness in all federal constitntions, and that too 
much pains cannot bo taken in their organization to give them all the 
force consistent and compatible with the principles of liberty." 

This division of authority involves, among many other sources of in- 
convenience and dauber, the very diliicult and^ delicate ouestiou of a 
eoaeaneot jarisdielion. Thoa, where fiiBdt are to be provided as well 
for the maintenance aad pnrpotes of the federal administration, as for 
those of the state governments', there must not only exist a necessity 
for an extreme care and prudence in regulating the collection of im» 
|KMits, and defining the precise pro? inoe of each jurisdiction, bat also 
for a degree of moderation and mutual forbearance in enforcing^ these 
rei^ulafion^, wliich is seldom to be mot with amid the eager passioMs 
and jarring interest?^ of nnmfrniis societies. 

Qu referring to iho history uf confederate states, as well ancient as 
modem, we shall find ample canse for assenting to tbe proposition, 
which asserts the power of sacb governments to be in exact proportion 
to the weakness or efficiency of the federal head. The denial of su- 
preme authority to this body has in most cases been attended w ith fatal 
results, inasmuch as it comprises, among various other sources ot evil, 
one great radical and vital enor^ in the prinaple whioh asaigos to the 



. ^ Mr. UainiitoQ, one of the most didtiugukhcd uuvucciieb oi iha proseat.consti. 
ttttion of tbe United States. ■ 
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national coancil tinder a federative constitution the power of le^sla- 
iiug fur its n^cmhers in their collective capacities of states, but denies 
tbeiii ail power over tbe individivils composing tbose states. Now,8iip« 
posing a demand to be made by thii body oo the membmnof thw 
confederacy for supplies of men, a demand eonpled with no ooiMtitn^ 
tional authority for the actual levying- of fho'^c snpplins, the requisition 
will have practically tfie t<n re ot" a mere rt'Conimejid:ition, and not of 
law* The states, oil liieir part, wili observe or dtiiregaid il at tbcir 
option, in oomplianoe with the dictates of local IntefMli^or ef any 
faction wbioh may chance to prevail, and accordingly as they shall 
deem themselvt'H cnpable or not of prescribing^ their own terms. For 
this state of anarchy and disobedience the sole remedy is force ; tlie 
sole result of iiuch a species of coercion is commonly tbe aggrandise* 
Vieut of the move powerfol statrn at the expense el tbetar leftaetery 
associates. 

These remarks are confirmed by observing, that wheresoever acon-> 
£^eracy has been partially4^ free from this error, the result has been 
fiiTorable to its political existenee. Thus the common cooneil of the 
Lycian confederacy, which is instanced by Montesqnien ^ as the best 
model of that form of government with which be was acquainted, wns 
intrusted with a very delicate species of interference in the appoint- 
ment of the officers and magistrates of the various cities composing 
the confederacy. This concession of anthority jostifies ns in eoneUi* 
ding, that a union of a very intimate nature' subsisted between these 
citif s ; one indeed approaching as nearly as possible to a consolidated 
gov(!rnment. 

Again, in the Achaean league, which has shared with the Lycian the 
•pplanse of political writers, the federal head possessed very ample 

powrrs ; ^vhilo clnsrly Hrnwn were ihr bonds of union^ that all the 
cities ti;ul (he s;i:tio law s and usages,* the same weights and measures, 
and the same muncy. Ihus, when Lacedasmon was brought into 
the league by Pbiloposm^ the change was attended by an AoliticB 
of the laws and institutions of Lycurgus, and an adoption i^tiiose ef 
tbe Achacans. The natural result of this wise organization was the 
attaiurueiU of great^ power and consideration; however iitlie calcu- 
lated to withstand the fierce of internal jealousies, fostered and pro* 
nioted by the ambition and ascendancy of Rome. 

It can hardly be necessary to instance the pretence of union among 
the Greeks under the feeble and iru flicirnt sanction of the Araphicty* 
ouic council. They bad scarcely any claim to the title of a confederacy | 
none certainly, if the «listinction be allowed, to that of n federntivn 
gofcrnment. Tbe notorious vices and imperfections of their union^ 
with all its attendant anarchy and bloodsbedy may, nevertheless^' be 



1 We say ' partially/ because there has never been an instance (the United 

States, as we pnall 8CP h«'r*>after, pCi^f'ssiiig a constitution of n mixed rhararter) 

of the investment of sovereigu power m the federal head ; and for the plain reason, ' 

tliiKt such a government wo^d not be a coalfdeiBCy) bac a eoesolidatiea of states* 

> Esprit de^ T.^ix, ix. 3. 

* See tbe character given of the Lycians, and the account of their constitatioa*, 
Strabo, 1. xiv. 

« Flutarcb, Life of Philopoem- n , h. 16. Also c. 8. and LltV < f Aratus, c. 9. 
3 n<pl 9k robs *Axtdovs mpdBoios ai^i^ts Koi <nfKi^pitni(n$ tms naif ^uu itaipeis 
'^iyovt, K, T. A.-'Polybitts, ii. 37. Idem, iv. 1. . ^ . ; 
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eaiily referred to the operation of the same mfstakeD principle, when 
taken in connexion with the impossibility of harmonizing the discordi- 
mnt eiemeots of oligarchy and democracy, of popular licence and stern 
MpsblioaDiam, boti of whieb exereited at the same moment tfa«ir va* 
controlled influence within the narrow ttnitsof ancient Greece. 

In more modern times, the must remarkable example of federation, 
aa well from ita extent aa from ita general influence on the affairs of 
Enropcy waa the Gernaaie body. This ooriooi polHieal Aibrio, wbich, 
it may bo remarked, bore no iminstrnctiTe analogy to the Amphicty- 
onic leagne, had its foundation and origin in the feudal system, which 
aucceeded to the reality of imperial power enjoyed by the immediate 
doMendauts of Charlemagne.^ We find, accordingly, that it labored 
andor tbo iMbla and oonraiod organiiatioii of an fmperfeet* eonfeda* 
raoy, ragimfted on ifl tiie vices and anomalies of that system. 

Were we to judge indeed from the parade of constitutional powers 
vested by the Germanic union in the federal head, from the ample an- 
tboiity intrasted to the diet, and from the extensive influence enjoyed 
by the execiiti?o OMigiilnlo in Tirtoo of bis numerons prerogative!, 
we should arrive at no conclusion, but one favorable to the domestic 
tranquillity and power of the empire. But the facts of the case arc far 
otlierwise : the principle^ which formed the basis of this confederacy, 
thai tin empire waa n eomainnlty of ■overoigns, that tbo diet waa n 
tafiwontalmi of sovereign!, and tbat tbe laws were addressed to 
aovereigns, rendered it a nerveless and unwieldy body; equally inca- 
pable of internal regulation, and of security from the pressure of ex- 
ternal danger. So far indeed was it from presenting auy appearance 
of comit Mid unanimity, that the generality of its wars wero waged 
^bol w oiit! awn members ; nor is there any one instance througboot 
its whole history in which it can bo said to bafo united in offimag a 
ateady rosistance to foreign arms. 

•Tbo idatory of Germany Is a histonr of wars and tumalts, of ibreign 
intorfereooe and foreign intrigue, of violence, rapine, and opprassioa, 
of refusals to comply with the decisions of the diet, and of attempts to 
enforce them either abortive, or attended with bloodshed and civil war. 
In the 16th century the emperor, with one half of the empire, was en- 
gaged agaiaat tbo prlnoo! and itatea ooinpo!iBg tbo remainder. Again, 
previously to tbo peace of Westpbatia, Oormany was desolated liy a 
war of thirty years, in which the emperor and part of the empire were 
opposed to Sweden, aided by many members of the confederacy. 
Poaoe was at length negotiated and dictated by foreign powers ; and 
tb o afti sl n ofit, to wbiob foreign powers wore partiea, booaaio foada- 
■Malalffitt^lplea of tbo Gormaaio ooastitotioa. 

r • 

* Vera la vita da lt«sidcle, hi dignity unp^riale perdit son Mat soil par Its 

brouillexies a»ec la cour de Rome, »oit par les abus toujours croissans da r6s[imB 
f^odal* Avec le pouvuir des empereurs la constiiution de Tempire fut alter^e. 
Cevaste^tat digdnira imentihlement cn unetorte du syslime fediratify et Tempe- 
rsnr ae fat plos, par la suite dn temps, que le chef cornmun et le seigneur suzerain 
des vastes Mats, dsat ca syst^ ^tait coaipos6.p->Tabieaa des Revolutions, vol. 

t. O. A7i. - ^>Vr-,,; - — . .... 

* bfMifeet bolb is pdadirfa and practice, and fral<j in the eztrsme from 

. tbe admission of many membors to adMie in ttie confederacy, who possessed do- 
minions notbidttdgd aaderthepiofidwwofthafedoalcompsct inodwrcom 
cfEoxope. 
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Hence it is that we look in vain for tbe power which ought natnrally 
io hmfe fblK>wed on the organisation of to extenti<il« a coiifoderacy ; for 
allowing^ the existenee of great strength i|Bd mbnndftttt resources in the 

Germanic body, yet we find them seldom or nevnr cullod into united 
action, from tlie prevalence of conflicting iiitf^rt sts, withont any ade- 
ijuate mcaii8 of adjustroent; from the want ul substantial authority in 
the diet, and tbe eonseqnent neoenity of fofemng aU dikpntos of 
moment to the decision of the sword. 

Now it would sef ni ihni nil fjtipstinns of the power of federative 
l^overnments may be resolved into that ot the eiliciency of the federal 
bead, and as we have shown this to be more or lc8s incompatible with 
the principles and feelinga of all confederaclesy the conoloiion mdtt 
be unfavorable to their capacity for power. 

But the reserve ncressaryin the admission of anyrnlo in the science 
of politics, and the caution with which we must examine all the cir- 
onmslanoes in the history of a nation, before we pronounce its oontti- 
iation to be incapable of a high degree of political power, is no wbero " 
.more strongly forrod on onr cniisiiloration than in the present case. - , 

It is quile true liiat m tiie «;reat majority both ol ancient and modhrn 
confederacies we have a striking picture of weakness and instability. 
There are some* however, which bear a' contrary aspect; andono^Sn 
particalar, which, alUiougfa in a certain degree exposed to tbe latter of 
these imputations, cannot certainly be taxed with a want of power.* 
It vn'iU easily be understood that allusion is here made to the United 
FroTiDces. 

In order to understand in what manner the extraordinary power ' 

enjoyed by this nation dnring^ a great portion of the 17th century whs 
aDected by the constitution of their government, we must recur to the 
origin of their political existence ; since our question is not so much, 
whether the fact of a people possessing a federal oonstitation is ^of 
itself sufficient to account for tbe presence or abswce of power, as, 
how far sueh a constitution n^:^y affect the existing causes of weakness 
or prosperity. A free government is but an epitome of the nation 
.where it exists; and the real springs of power have their source in the 
peonliar circumstances, principles, habits, and feelings of the people. 
Good government will develope and assist these in their ooume; bad 
government will choke and exhaust thera. 

The power of the United Proviuces derived both its origin and sub* 
.soqnent support from their extenslvo commerce ; and this, although it 
arose at an early period of their independence, and prior to the exist- 
pnec of their federative ernracnt, was in after times much indebted * 
to \lw pe( uliarity of their ( onstilution. lii>tory indeed teaches us, 
that in all ages free goveiiimeuts have been the mosi favorabic lo com< 
merce. Nor is the fact more evident, than the reasons and principles 
on- which it might be established : but this would lead us into>a dignes- 
sion forei^:?! to our purpose. 

Tlie federal constitution, which had lor its basis the union of Utrecht 
in 1579, found in the four maritime provinces of the league,' in those 
which have from the earliest times been the depositories of the strength 



t We may instance also the Hsssealie league, which took iu liae in the^lSCh 
century, sad which may justly be considered to have given the fizsC gnat impidie 

to the commerce of modern Europe. ■ ' , 

' iloUaiid, Zealaad, Frieblaud, Gromngen. ' • 
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and riches of the Netherlands, a people whofc whole thon|^ht8 and 
fecliiiiT'^ w pre rcntred in two jjrand objects, and these identified the 
one with the otber^ their indepeadeiice and their commerce. The re- 
ligfious persecDtioDS 'which n^||^ in France, England, and Germany, 
during the coarse of the 16th century, had compelled multitudes of 
those professini^ IIip rf^formed discipline to take shelter in llip I,nw 
Countries, where tiie government had hui^ Ik < n of a milder chaiactt r, 
and the privileges of the cities iuviuiute. i he course of these eiuigraF* 
tions toolE a fiatorai dircctioD towaids soch of the provincof an held 
out the fairest prospect uf sncccii in the. consolidation of their inde- 
pendence ; and thus the ahove-mcnfioned provinres hecame the seat 
of a redundant, but wealthy and enterprising population. The resalt 
in fiitvor of commerce was powerfiil- and immediate ; and with the 
growth of their commerce their independence may be fairly said to have 
been identified, since it was commerce alone %\l)i( h supplied them 
with the means of a protracted resistance to the Spanish power. Fnr- 
ther stiil, it aiforded them so great facilities for the destruction of the 
Spanish wealth derived from her East Indian pouestiont,* that the 
desire to pnt a stop to their further tnccesses and depredations in that 
quarter was amoptr the chief rerisons which extorted froiU Spain the 
first recognition ot their ludcpundcnce in 1609. 

Under such circumstances it was |>lainly impossible for the federal 
government to close its eyes to the importance of trade, even had it 
wished to give a different direction to the current of popular feeling. - 
Fortunately, howe%'er, the members of that government were them- 
selves engaged in the same pursuits w ith the great body of the nation. 
They were .senriUe how mach depended on the enoouragement of 
cMimmerce; and therefore fell in entirely with. Its habits, and with its 
consequences on snrir ty. It is to these catises that wc nirty in c:reat 
measure attribute the traits of frugality, ot industry, and pn st verauce, 
so indelibly stamped ou the character both of the admiui&itatiou autl 
the people. 

But the operation of the federal government on commerce, nlHiovgh 

at first silent and secondary, became in after-times its main sprinj? and 
support, as will easily appear from a brief review of certain resuils oi 
that singular constitution. ' ^ 

There is perhaps no example in history which reads us a more for* 
cible lesson on the precarious nature of political wisdom, or which cait 
teach us by a n^ore striking appeal to facts, that the most faultless 
aod unexceptionable theories of government are not always the best 
adapted to practice, or the best calculated to insure the grand objects 
of national happiness and national prosperity. A plan for a constitu- 
tion like that of the United Provinres, eonld liardly form any part of 
the sptculalions of the poiiti( i;in, unless he were desirous to douiou- 
strate the probable consequences of so glaring a perversion of the prin- 
ciples of his science. It was indeed an edifice constructed to all ap-' 
pcarance of ill-assorted and heterogeneous materials; a compound of 
monarchy, aristocr;u y , an<l o^i^^lrchy; which has been dignified with 
the title of a republic, without the ^existence of one particle of popular, 
goVenmwnt tiirougbont its whole composition* 
. There were in this constitntiDn four main elements: The Urst and' 



' Portugal and her Indian dependencies had been inbdoed by.t^lulip lb ia' 
1589. She did not recover her iodepeadeoce till 1640. . 
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nost prominent was the aathorily and iniluence of the House of 
OniBgo; the leeond, the federal provMont efthe union $ the third, the 

sovereignty of the provinces; the foarth, the freedom of the cities. 
The direct tendency of the internal administration of the two latter 
was oligarchical ; and as these, in conjunction with (be hereditary 
aristocracy and the princes of Orange, made up the federative govern* 
Bent, file greet majority of the people bad no immediate anthori^ 
whatever. They exercised, nevertheless, as will a[)pcar, a very consi- 
derable moral influence over the minds of tliose in power; a species of 
ioflaenee at once the most salutary and the most efficacious that can 
be emeiied bw the bolk of the eommnnity. 

TiMiiolitieal oonditioQ then of this people was in many respects of 
ft rery nnomaloiT; description. Their liberty indeed was seen re from 
the tact of the balance ut power between the monarchical and oligar- 
chical principles of the constitutiun being placed in their bands; but 
they were destitute of all immediate aathoritjr and control over the 
aMfS of the league. It is therefore at first sight matter of surprise 
that they arqnipsred so wiUino;|y in this form of government. But 
there is nothing more remarkable in the history of these provinces 
tlMQ the sterling good sense and moderation of the people ; the result 
in a great measure of that slow and cantioos temperament, which has 
ever mrirkcd their rharricter. and still more perhaps of t!;o privation?? 
and distress ihrougli w fiic h, fluringalong course ofyears, they struti^p,!* d 
to the attainment ot a dear- bought independence. Profitiug b^ Uiis 
experience, the governors presided oTer the national interests in an 
MHpMbl^ and impartial spirit; dealing wisely and temperately with 
the people ; without encroae!iment or oppression, and, if we may judge 
from the insignificance of ifi« ir cmi )li;iacnts,* without desire ot advan- 
tage. They were well aware that the surest way both to the attain* 
neiit and presertation of power lay through the medium of those 
qaalities, which secure the esteem and gain the confidence of the 
people; and the use they made of this conviction was wise and salutary. 
The governed, on the other baud, beheld with content and satisfaction 
tiw snnender of all pretence to tyranny, and sacrificed all factions on- 
pesition and interference to the public benefit, which they Itnew to be 
identified with the vigor and st:il)i!ity of government. 

From this a( ( ount of the general workino;s of the constiluiion, it 



eoffted limits assigned to the choice of those invested with power, the 
oligarchical administration was yet free from the odious vices which 
commonly attach to tfnt s]>eeie«t of ^^^overnment, ;ind met with a noble 
recompense in the rsteeni and coutidciicc ot the people. Hence it 
> was enabled to adjust aud harmonise discordant views and principles, 
and to presenre to the several elements of the confederacy a dne pro- 
portion of constitutional authority. 

At this stage of our inquiry it will be evident in what manner the 
existence of a federative government was tavorable to the commerce, 
•ad therefiNv to the power of the United Provincet. Since the infti* 
<Boe ef the oUgarcBy, however ante and well-fi>uided, would have 



* The aalarv of the pensioner of Holland, the most inflaeatial officer of the state, 
did agtauMaa fiOOL per saaom; sad oOisis hi proportiont wml sttd nilhaij^ 
ofiiccn weienMHiitedatsQaicwhitahiipHriatSi ' ^ ' 
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Keen little able to oppose a permanent and effectual t>arrier to ^he eu- 
croachments of the Ho«0of Orange/ baditiMitderiTod a very cobiider- 
able assistance from th«Mivero^oty of the provinces and the freedon of 

the cities ; the onp ^rent sf^ctrnfy ag'ainst the establishment of a mon- 
archy lay in the iincomprfJtmsnie: and watchful jealousy which must 
ever subsist among; the itietubersi ui a confederacv ; while the force nnd 
spirit of this mutt have speedily evaporated, had they been eonsolidtled 
into one single and undivided state. 

In order then to render the inference complete, we mii«?t show that 
under the circumstances of this country, the operation of a monarchy 
on commerce would have been the reverse- of favorable. i 

It is not meant to be asserted, that a free monarohy has a general 
tendency to depress commerce ; much less, that any republican con- 
stitution has advantages to offer comparable to those we enjoy under 
a kingly government tempered with all the principles of rational liberty. 
Bttt wheresoever regal authority trenches npon tjiese principles, and is 
enabled to pursue with advantage to itself a separate and distinct 
interest from tfint f>f the community, there is p:rent flnna^er lest it 
should deaden, and cv* ii(iially destroy the spirit and cnlerprise of the 
nation, it is not in human nuiuro to incur labor and risk in the pur- 
sliit of advantages, for the enjoy n>ent of wlitch it can ^ have no perma- 
nent aeearity ; and this appears to be the main reason why commerce 
has never reared her head under the baneful influence of despotism. 
CoDse<|uenccs the same in character, though differing in degree, have 
place in all monarchies, which are not founded on the broad basis of 
freedom, and the true principles of government. 

What then, it will be asked, were the impediments to the establish- 
ment of a free monarchy in the Tl'nited Provinces? The answer is 
easy. The oligarchy were in direct opposition to the inveslmeut of 
the kingly office in the Honse of Orange.* > Any attempt therefore oir 
the part of the latter to ascend the throne most have been prefaced by 
a complete overthrow and subjection of tfns powerful !>n(ly in t!?p state. 
Kej^al authority pursued in contradiction to the interests and opinions 
of so importHUt a body, an it must have been acquired by violence and 
Aiition^ so mast it likewise have been sostained by force, and innst 
have rested on a foundation too unstable and insecure to be enabled 
to dispense with arbitrary power. Even on the sopposition of a more 
fortunate event, and the erection of a throne attGuUeU with little or no 
invasion of the liberties of the people, yet wonid the ohange baVe still 
profed'd^tiitBentalto the interests of oommeroe; sinoe these would no 

1 fY^^ autlioritv of their princes was impo-irg and extensive. Thry were here- 
ditary high admirals aud captains general, and had thereby the ditposal of all 
■naval and military comiAanda. They had the power of pardon ; the right of choo- 
sing the magistrates from a certain number BOminated by the towns ; with various 
other privileges and prerogatives, besidrs nn orerwhelmiDg influence deiived frpQI 
their patr^onial revenues, lordahips, and principalities. ^ 

* 'WVXnm n. who 4i^ in 1650, had shown a strong disposition to aibttrlry 

power. On the minority, therefore, of his successor, tlie ollgarcliical party seized 
the opportunity to abrogate all the i>ublic hereditary dignities of the House of 
Orange. The states and cities assumed the last nomination of their own magis- 
trates, and there remained no ri^ht of pardon^ and no representation of the sove- 
rcigTi di:;Tjitj of the state. Tlil:- st;:!t.o nf tti'nr;-* lasted twenty-two years, and 
hence the division of Uie confederacy into two distinct and hostile parties at the 
psiiod of the French iavasion in 1672. 

VOL. ^L. CLJl. NO. LXXIX. K 
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Mitiire €OUumuiHy, bat have 9:1 ven way id gr««t measure to other views 

Vid ocrupations, to other (ibjrcts of enterprise nnd amhitioD. In a^ 
word, the establisbment of a ititmarchy uould have iuvolvetl many COD- 
ae<|iict)cui tiirectljr or iudirecii^ uiifttvorable to commerce, and none 
ibdro eiiwtttiil than the iotrodaetioii of foetioga, habits, and pnrtnita, 
iiilnmilf* thoM iirinciples of paninoay aad fnifality, ao loog a 
loiirrp of n-ealth and means of power. 

, The argument then m&y be sbortl^ recapitulated as follows. 

I. That the commeroe of the United Proviaces formed the very 
nerves and sinews of their power. 

II. That the strong monarchical principle of the constitotion, had it 
onco been enabled to acquire the nsceiidancy, must, from the nature 
oi tUe case* have assumed uu aL:)uluie character, which could not 
iNvso fhjled to prove in the highest degree prejudieial to oommeree. 

III. That too one effectual preventive against the acquisition of 
any such ascendancy lay in the operation of the federal government, 
which is therefore to i>e regarded as a necessary element of their 
power. 

Now It Is plain, that the nbove example, however it may exbilnt an 

instance of great political power, and that power mainly dependent on 
the nature of the constitution, is yet in no way sufficietil to constitute 
a valid objeotiooL to the general conclusion, which asserts tbo prevailing 
charaoler of federative governments to bo weakness and IndBdency. 
Itresnhed from local and peculiar eircnnstances alone, that the ope* 
intion of tftc fctlcrnl constitution wns favorable to power; and it 
was froin Ibi'se, in connexion with tlicir commerce, an<l the imjM)r(.inne 
derived from their relative situatiou to the nations of Kurupe, that this 
people attained n height of oonslderalion and Inllnence, so dispropor* 
tionate to their population and territorial extent. Their history is re^ 
mark able for many reB'^ons : for no'one more than Ihe'manner in which 
the very detects of their constitution were turned to their advantage ; 
as well as for the sphrit and deoislon wltli whioh on great emergencies 
they 1 dispensed with restrictive regnlations, when a elose adherence 
to the letter of the con<^titution woold liavo ondangofed tjjie hesi 

interests of the coinuRniwuulth. 

The question ot the stabiliiv of federative govemmeots is made un 
of opposite eonsideralions to tnose insisted on in tlie disenssion of IInw 

power : and here we cannot fidi to observe the existence of a vei^ 

marked difference between the results of a federal union and those of a 
national government. In the latter, political power and interna! stabi- 
lity have a mutual and beneficial operation; while uiidct a federal 



' The State* G«neral had no coostitutiooal authority to decide in questions of 
lieaee and war, of foteign slfiancest of raising or coinug moaoy, or of tlie priviie* 

ges of the several mombers of the confederacy, without previously. sending to 
consult the provincial statef by tbeir respective deputies. But in concluding the 
treatiea, which laid the fouuiiiitiou of tiie triple alliance in 1688, they acted 
direct ccmtradictioa to this fundamental principle. New it is dear that this as* 
snmpfion of supreme authority by the federal b( ad was the saltation of the state ; 
aince an attention , to common foms would have given time and opportunity to 
France to defeat the proposed ueasinei by tampeting with the members of thS 
leagne, any one of whCm might, by the pfonaions of oonstitntiomt pisvent a 
great natimal object I9 a singte veto. 
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ronslitution, DTi1]onp:h it is quite true that stability is csscniial to the 
successful pursuit of power, yet is It also true, that accessions of 
^ower have a direct aiui inevitable tendeocy to impair the stability of 
the anion. Whether then we pnrrae an abstract inquiry into the prin- 
eiples of federalism, or look to history for the evidence of example^ 
we shall nrrivf' by distinct paths at a common conclusion ; anri Uic co- 
incidence between facta and theory would seem to be plain, strij^ing^ 
and complete. 

The mcKii Hivoi^blo instinee of m federal eonsGtntSoii wilt l>e Ibnnll 

in the anion of pure republics. Unanimity can neVer be expected 
from an -rtsKociation of monarchies, nor indeed from any com?>ination of 
monarchy with the forms either of oligarchical or popular government : 
tieitber are the two lattf*r more easi^ reconcilable ; and although the 
case of the United Provinces presents ns with an illustriout exceptioli 
in favor of nn union nf oligarchies, yet in the {i^reat majority of in- 
stanres tlic i;o\ ( i nment of the few is of too selOsh a character to assi- 
milate and harmonise with federal principles. Good government, 
therefore, if It he attaioahle at all ander a confederacy, most have for 
its basis an associatfon of repnblics. Nor is the process of negatiTO 
reasoning the only one available to the establishment of this roric!?T- 
ikion; but the positive arguments in its favor arc sidliciently obvioiU| 
to allow ns to assume it as one which requires no further proof. 

Associations of itates, as of individiiats, are formed in pnrsoitofa 
definite object by an identity of means: their stability, therefore, is 
liable to be endangered by any change in either of these two essentials. 
In the case of a confederacy, the one grand object is the attainment of 
•ecurity ; and, as sitbordinate to thi^ we might eomnerate all those 
IMilitical advantages, which are inseparable from an extended sphme 
of inflnenee, of consideration, and power. In an association of repub- 
lics, when (iffranised on just pi ini s, the means in order to the ac- 
quisition ut liiese advautuges would >)e a close and intimate uniun, a 
ifeneral community of rights and prif ileges, and, lastly, the ddegation 
of ample and efficient powers to the federal head. It will hardly be 
niatter of rontroversy, that a union, established on ^Mrh principles as 
these, would embrace very many requisites tor good goverumcDt. But 
its excellences and advantages would not be confin<^ to a mere gua- 
rantee of Internal prosperity and pCMfe; but woald comprise exhaaaf- 
less sources of energy and graathesa, to swell the stream ilk its onwardt 
course to political power. 

Montesquieu * treats of a confederate republic as an expedient for 
extending the sphere of popular gofernment, and combining the ad- 
vantages of monarchy with those of repnhlicanism ; the energy «f 
supreme power with the liberties nf the people. This is obviously trtid 
of a confederacy in its most pertect form; which would allow little 
room among its salutary jealousies for the abuses of corraption, still 
less for any fatal burst of ?iolence or faction, and none tor the appre» 
hension of tyranny and despotic power. And were there no adverse 
principles in the essence of such a constifntion,it would not he presump- 
tuous to prophesy In its favor a lengthened political existence. Bui 
the f cry prosperity of a fiNleral government, IboweVer excellent In fto 
organisation, carries within its bosom the germ of dlitioioB and deca/^ 

'• ' -[ , - > _ • 

* &prUdesLinsjiii9« 
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in the extreme difficulty of retaining for any vrry lenfcthcned perio4 
tbe unanimity of thought, and singleness of purpose, which gave tba 
iirtt impulse to the meMoren of the union: in llie impoMlbilitj (if the 
expression fic allowed) of preserving in their pristine vigor these esseJi* 

ttals of a federal constitntion, and (lefendinjr Ihem ac^ainst (he secret, 
bnt powerful and unceaHing, workinf^^s of separate and conflicting 
Interests. In other words, although the great object of national 
leeufi^ remain snbstftntially tbe snine, jret the eirenmstnncet, under 
which It is viewed by the members of the confederacy, are exposed to 
coritinuril fltTctuation ; and with them the means 1o its attainment, 
originally assented to and pursned by all, become a Iruiltui i^ource of 
dissension and dispute. 

Now there is nothing which has a stronger and n more direct tend- 
ency to cfTect a change in the relative vir\^s ^md feelitiu^ of confede- 
rate stales thnii an increase and growth ot jiouer. JfiiMlc od it were 
possible to assign to tbe several members ol a confederacy a due pro- 
portion of tbe political advantages acquired by them in their collective 
capacity, and tnns to preserve them in a situation similar or analofout 
to tlieir ot isfinal condition, the stability of (heir league would be so far 
from incurring any danger of a dissolution, as to acquire at every step 
additional firmness and eonsiatence. Bnt we may leave to tbe en- 
thusiast the confident expectation of so cheering a result; and tnrninf; 
onr c>es from the fair, htit fallacious, picture of imajjinary excellence, 
compel ourselves to regard steadily those darker shades, which are the 
truer representatives of human action, and which harmonise so justly 
with tbe varied colors of historical truth. 

, We will then assume a case of confederate repuMies, whose several 
interests have been carefully poisf'd and adjuFtcfl in the out&et of their 
national career, and their relative share of iitOucncc assigned with im- 
partial justice. This arrangement would render imperative a great 
degree of motual concession, and a snbservience of particular interests 
to the general welfare. Now it is reasonable to suppose, that certain 
of these states will p(»ssess advantages in their situation and general 
circumstances, which will enable them to outstrip with ease their less 
fortunate associates. An anp^entation of prosperity will beget, not 
merely a pretension, but a right to an angmentation of power. Power 
once acquired has a n^turnl tendency to a rrtpid increase; and is un- 
happily so adverse to the due exercise of equiiy and moderation, that 
it is scarcely possible but that the change in the relative situation o( 
the confederates, which l»egan. in Justice, must end. in encroachment 
and oppression. The natural result of this state of things will be com- 
binations among- the weaker states frjr the purposes of resistance ; and 
the aid of foreign powers will be invoked to repel the threatened sub- 
jection, allhongh it is scarcely possible that this summons can fail to 
involve a dissolution the federal compact. 

We have a strikinp: exemplification of these politicnl rnnser[nonpe» 
in the history of the Acha»an league. The feeble tie ')f Ifie Amphicty- 
pnic cuulcderucy, over which Athens, Sparta, and 1 hcbes had exercised 
a saccesslve sovereignty, was at length effectually severed by the intro- 
ductioB of the Macedonian power.* A state of anarchy ensued, and nit 
nppearanoe of concert and nnanimity amon^ the states of Greece wan 



* La Grcce ^tait perdue, lorsque un roi de Mac«d9a obtint use plact paroii les 
AmphictyoMt^Esprit des Loiz, iii. 
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coofined to a few inconsiderable towns ol Achaia. Even this had a( 
bne momeot disappeared beneath the potent iuHaence oftJie arts and 

arms ofMacedon; but it had disappeared only to revive in a sbapa 
more comm;uiding and extensive. The disirjtrrf'stefi union of a few 
Aclia?Hn tuwus* gave promise of such inestimable ud vantages, that 
within a short time from its formation the league embraced nearly the 
Entire PeloponDcras.* Even Athens unittd herself to the cummoit 
caTisr, :ind for a second time in the history of Greece the selfishness 
of anil)ilion }^ave way belbre n frcnrrons f nlliusiastn for the common 
Jihetty. 8parla, however, a soliiary exccpuuu lo these sentiments; 
Sparta, who bad reigned the imperial miiilresB of a former league, In 
which the Aehaeans had imde so inconsiderable a figure, beheld their 
rapid profTfcss \\\\\\ jealonsy and discontent. Tfic Achnpans, nnshlo to 
cope single-handed with the Spartan power, iuvokcU the aid of Mace- 
dun, and were triumphant in the contest. But they had escaped one 
danger only to incur another* more fatal, becauio more concealed^and 
clothed in the garb of friendship and alliance. Macedon had now at- 
tained a situation whence she coultl srrn rely foment the jealousies and 
discontent which had already begun to muuitest themselves among tbo 
memben of the leagae: nor waa thn a taik of dIffiooUy. Achaia, as 
the centre of the union, had acqoired by her conduct and good fortann 
a very coiisider thic share ofinflueitrc mm*! jiower. The same fears, there- 
tore, vhioh first },'aNe birth to the coufiderucy, were ug^ain revived; 
but then direction was changed. Many of the confederates became 
distracted between their feara of Macedon, and their jealooay of 
Achaia ; and the harmony, so necessary to the very being of the confe- 
deracy, was lost for ever. 

- During this crisis the Koniaus had appeared on the stage of Greece. 
Rome, however^ was content to forego an immediate, for a futore, but 
more easy and certain, conquest ; and, foreseeing the ttltimate &tct 

which awaited adi\iJcil people, she^ employed the intermediate tinm 
in serrrfly undermining^ the lew rcmaininyj props and bulwarks of 
Grecian iiOerty. This insidious forbearance did not long past* unre- 
warded. Opportunities speedily arose for a more direct and effectoal 
interference; and Achaia, in common witii the rest of Greece, sub- 
mitted to H yoke of hopeless slavery, Hio more ;;airmtr, (ncanse attended 
with a conviction, when loo late, that tiieir ohu errui^ hail mainly con- 
tributed to strengthen the hands and smooth the path of the haughty 
conqueror.* 

The objection furnished bytheexamplc oflhe United Provinces, which 
may seem to have conibinetl stability with jtow er, is e;^>ily met by an in- 
quiry into the real tnct its of the case. Their tuaudtraey subsisleil, it 



' * In the second period of tlie If-njriie, nHmit I'bO B. C. 

' The expressions ol Pulytiius are remarkabk. Tout^ yJtvtf ^3oKCi SuiKKdT- 

ri* ainhy Trfpl^\ov virdpxf^i' TOij iifoucovinv avrriv. li- 37. 

^ Nec aiiud adversuit vaJidi^simas gentes nubia utilius quatn quod iu commaoe 
non cuusulunt. Rarus dualju« tribusve civitatibus ad propulsaaduui coniniuue 
periculum coaveatttS. lla, dum Mogoli pugaaat, vaifani viBcnBtnr.^TaGitns, 
Vit. Agriculte, c.9. i 
. * The history of tUe Olynthiati confederacy, as detailed by Mitford, c. xxxvi. 
sset. 9« will ftnaish as wiib anotlier |»oof of the certain operatiun of prosperity 
tad power in tooteaiag, and fiasllj in dlssstetin{, Ihe ties pCMenl aaina. 
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h ime, for apwurds of two hnndred years ; but the dnrmtioa of its pre- 
MrineDee in power did not embrace a sixtb part of that perio<l. Thu 
ipirit of faction* tog^etbor wMi olhor eoni ey iencca of their brief, tbouf^h 
extraordinary, career of prosperity, exposed 1 hem in a naked and de- 
fenceless state to the ambition of I Vance at the commencement of the 
war in 1672. Since the era of that struggle they no longer occupiefl 
the MiBo high station amenp Hm naliiMHi of Bnrope ; and the itablUty 
of their union, up to the perfod of tho Vironek motation, wni •winy ^ 
the interest of foreign powers in its preservation, and stili Borepofi* 
haps to their own comparative weakness and insigniOcance. 

We have seen in ail.tbe instances examined the obstacles to the perr 
manency of a federal anion, whieh nsaft lironi the ao«|nliltion of powiav 
of a purely defensive character; we are jostified then in ascribing no 
less certain consequences to the power of a confederacy, which may 
have been fortunate enough to escape the influence of internal jea^ 
loiliriea, and have proceeds throngh a long course of prosperity and 
riches, first to security, and then to conquest. The military talents of 
a single chief, the devotion of his victorious soldiers, the introduction 
of standing armies, a necessary accompaniment of conquest, must in-, 
irolve consequences so directly hostile to the stability of the confedo'it 
itejr where they exist, that it is aeedlOMi to enlargo on thohr ino? itaMn 
operation. 

If then the acquisition of power has a certain tendency to weaken 
the ties of federal union, we should expect that a confederacy, deprived 
hj aatoral, as well as adventitious circumstances, of all pretension to 
peHtieal power, wonid, for that reason, possess in a snpoHor degree 
the merit of stability. This position is throughout illustrated by tho 
history of Switzerland, which, prevented by concurrent causes from 
occupying a high place in the scale of nations, preserved with few vac 
lintiona, during the lapse of troeontoriet, the original oenatitnlion and 
ohnuveter of her league. 

The revolt of the Waldstetten at the close of the 13th century ori- 
ginated in an unmixed feeling of resistance to oppression : nur can we 
wasonablj imagine that any idea of national power was at that moment 
entertained hj these petty commnnities. Tnis.ohserfatien will applj 
In a no less degree to their subsequent history ; for it is a remarkable 
fact, and one which places in a clear lip;ht the general character and 
complexion of the Helvetic league, that the same free and jealoua 
people, who flew to arms in vindication of their title to freedom im 
1298, did not daim an entire exemption from the feudal sovereignty 
of the empire, until upwards of three centuries ' had elapsed from the 
date of their independence. The cantons acceded slowly to the league, 
accordingly as they severally fel( themselves aggrieved by the Au- 
strian dominion ; and, content with hairing emancipated themselTca 
from the yoke of servitude, seemed to pay but little regard to the dic- 
tates of ambition. Diirinj; the course of the I4th century, their history 
is one strain of well merited panegyric ; and the mind, wearied with 
the follies and disgusted with the crimes of the rest of Europe, reposes 
with pleasure on a scene, where she can find so little to condemn ; no- 
thing at least sujfBoieiit to obscttra the hright example of public nnd 
private virtue. 



I <.f. UaiilthspssfiaflfW«8tfha]ia,A.D.I#48. 
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Happf Ihh2 it been for Swifzerland* h&d she oontinoed to dierkb 

these pnrc @,nd healthful feelings; haj)[)y IkkI it been, had she gained 
Botbing beyond simple libcily in her contest with l^er ancient mnsters. 
3ut the cravings of avarice and the thirst at plunder are inseparable 
firon the priita <»f vi«lor^; tiid while tbe hardy BMUiitaiMer exalted In 
|be defeat and. hwnillfttion of the Aastrian ohifalry, be parohased bit 
tririmph at the expense of his integrily and the simplicity of his nafnre. 
I'he sudden inliux ot wealth into the valleys and fastnesses of the 
Alps wrQUght a melancboly cUaoge in tbe character of tbe inbabitanti. 
Tbe peacefnl occupatioiii of the peasant and citizen were gladly 
exchanged for tbe dangers and privations of the soldier; and the love 
of freedooi, which had first awakenetl their warlike energies, degene* 
Kkted into an undistinguisiiiog thirst for gain and deaire of advantage. 
. Under. ginMUBiteiMsei toe fntertMe for the deTelopaent of the nill* 
Ury chtnuster, the Swiia were n t slow to attain a |»wnioent rank 
nrnong- the nations of Europe. Their situation, however, prechiHf^d 
tbrni troni excrtinr;: this nieans ol power in their ow n behalf, and for 
liie purposes ot conquest ; and they thus became thu ready agents of 
the iiigbest paymaster ; content to tnbatltote for the disinterested en- 
thusiasm of the patriot end the hero, tbe rapacity of tbe hireling an4 
the devotion of the slave. On the other hand, the comparative tran-' 
quillity, which was in soiuo measure insured to tbe internal relations 
of tbe confederacy by the constant occupation of these tnrbuleot end 
lioentioiis spirite, wes e great, but a solitary advantage. 

Such was the condition of Switzerland, when the dawn of the Refor- 
nalion gave promise of better hopes. It jirodueed indeed a very 
ViateriaL change in tbe character and circumstauces of the Swiss ; and 
|l8.!eireets eie ehielly visiUe In tbe improved tone of moral feeling, and 
in the introdnetion of better habits, and a growing aversion to merce- 
nary service, as the leading features of this improvement. But in an- 
other point of view, the Reformation was unavoidably attended with 
disastrous consequeuces ; and the history of Switzerland, during the 
latter part of the 16th and the whole of the 17th century, is crowded 
with endless details of controversies and bloodshed ; of that violence 
and those animosities, which nre found so terribly to prevail, where 
religions seal has been abused to the purposes of intolerance, or 
assumed as a passport for the unrestrained inilnlgenee of evil passions. 
It was not until tbe commencement of the Idth century, that the 
mutual exhaustion of the confVicting cantons put an end to a eontcst 
which had seemed interminable, but tfie traiHiuiUity then established 
was founded on a secure basis; and up to the period of the rreucU re? 
TOlntion, Switserlapid enjoyed an oninterrapted course of prosperity and 
peace. 

From this brief and very imperfect sketch of tbe history of the Hel- 
vetic league, it is clear, that the :^t ;i[>ility of tbe confederacy during five 
oenturies can iu no wise be imputed to the absmioe of motives te die* 
emien among the cantons, or to their freedom from intestine divisions 
and social war. The annals of few nations are more deeply tinned 
with blood; few, like Switzerland, can present to us in the same page 
the evidences of tbe most determined hostility, and the semblance of 
uniott. But these apparent anomalies are easily reconciled by a sUghi 
consideration of the nature of her league, of Its original purpose^ and 
suhsef|ucnt operation. 
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Firat thei^ from the earliest * down to o«r timet,* thit ttiiioB 

between the various tribes or communities occupying: the fxU'rit f>r 
mmlcrn Switzerlnnd has been restricted to the simt»le principle ot 
mutual dcfcoce. At no period does ilie federal constitution appear ta 
bate comprised any thing of importenee beyoDd a general guerafltee 
oliudependence, and a right of arbitration in dispiites between the 
memhers of the leag^ue, vested hy the constitution in the nentrRl can- 
tons, liut we find no marks or traces of common sovereignty, no 
comiDOB treamry, do common troops, even in time of war, no commott 
coin, or coarta of jadicature. 

Tlic second peculiarity, which resulted immrdiately from thp fore- 
going, was the extreme feebleness, and sioRuiariy )ll-define<l ( bar ic- 
ter, of the ties of federal association. Indeed, since the era ot tbe^ 
Befomation, tiiia confederacy exifted rather as a ooD8e«|aence of geo- 
graphical position than of political combination. Before that period, 
their commoM interpst, their military glor}% together with the pressure 
of a neighboring and hostile empire, preserved them in a state of union, 
of which they had too recently experienced the unmixed benefit, to be 
disposed to question its utility and advantage. 

Now it is precisely to this feebleness and inefficiency of the federal 
ties, that we are to look for the main cause of the pcrnjnticnce of the 
league. An association, which imposed on its members no perceptible 
restraint,' which called on tbera Ibr ■oaaciiihies,and made ooilemaiida 
on their individual interests, which might, we may almost say,* be 
entered into at pleasure, and at pleasure relinquished, was surely well 
calculated to survive under circumstances, which must have proved 
latal tu auy system of federation constructed on better ascertained 
principles, and possessing a vested right to interpret and assert the 
provisions of its constitution. 

It would he unjust to Switzerland to omit in this place all notice of 
the remarkable excellence of ber internal government. The absence 
of power, and the division of the country into petty commnnitles,' 
appear to have exercised a very beneficial inflneoce on the vairioas 
forms of adnjinistration which are found to have prevailed amonc;- the 
nicmljrrs of llic league/ 'i'he Swiss unquestionahlv eiiioyed during 
far the greater part of the 18th century, a very high degree of happi- 
ness and prosperity. Their simplicity and singleoen of character ; 



> We learn from Cnsar, fStaX aadeat Heketta was divided into four coiaaiuiu* 
ties called ' Pagi/ between whom tbeie stdkiisted a defensive alliance, W no 
other »ign of a federal union. 

> For instance, the ardcles of confi^eration forbade the concladinf of any 
foreign alliance without the consent of the diet ; but, after the Reformation, we 
find Berne at the head of the Protestant interest in treaty with the United Pro- 
viucea i and Lucerne as the head of the Catholic interest, in tieaty with France. 

* We find Beme refiisiiig to take any part in tfie war against Leopold of Aw^a, 
in which was fuughtthe battle of Sempach ; but this contempt of federal principles 

9eems to h^ve caused lltUe aurpiise, and to have given hirtb to no bints at a aepa^ 
ration. 

^ We should perhaps confine this praise chiefly tod)e aristocrntlcal cantons; 
Ibr it cannot b( fit nied, that iu iliose posseseiog a democmtical form t f povrra- 
ment, the adnunibtration of justice was extremely corrupt, this is perhaps altii- 
hntable inMme meanue to their oniform practice of compoiiBdkig Ibr ofibnces "bj 
a fine, vrbidk speedSy CQofoimds together ths idess of pdTats sun and pnUic 
justice. 
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Their diKpustlion, luiltl nnd iiriro!npromi>»ii)pf, yd pcaroaMf nn<l Indus* 
trioiis ; their steady neutrality ainifl all the wars of conUictinj; lyiirope; 
lire worthy ohjecto nf contemplation to the niomlist, and of panegyric 
1o file historian. The pimiies indeed, they so fully merit* have never 
been dented them, but ratified by the coneurrent testimony of alt 
nulionn: and, to select nn evidence oT hi^h authority, we find it de- 
clare<l by Burke, that he had beheld throughout Switzerland, and 
irfMve all in the canton Df Berue, a people at once the happiest and the 
best governed on earth.** 

Til sum np tlip arf^nment. Tt would seem that the advantages nf 
tr(i( ration arc more than counterbalanced by jls defects. The former 
indeed are calculated to promote good internal government; but as 
4iit is not the great object of a federal union, so neither can it be mueh 
•insisted on as a peculiar benefit. On the other haod, in the porsnit of 
polilicnl power, wfiioh n llir ultimate o!)j( ( t of the association, the 
defects come immediately into play, and their tendency is not more 
nnifbrm and certain, tbau it is powerful and destructive. Now it is 
true, that these last coald certainly have no place in a perfect confede* 
rnry. which would therelorc rank very high among systems of govern- 
ment. Bt?t political and moral perfection are equally unattainable; 
and human nature must indeed change, before a regard for remote 
•nd widely«difased interests can be reasonably expected to stifle the 
voice of passion, of pregudices, and local feeling. Men, either in their 
privnte capacities, or as rnemlK rs of a rommnnity, are chiefly swayed 
by motives, which have the closest and most luimediate connexion 
with their own advuuiage : and aitiiough in the majority of cases the 
interests of the confedetate members and those of the collective body 
will coincide, it is, ncverthelesii, certain, that opportunities will fre* 
qtirntly arise to give grounds for a real or imafrinary opposition and 
hostility between them. Hence will result a division of authority, and 
n denial of supremacy to the federal keid, whicb, however it may differ 
la deigree under different nireumstances, cannot lait to prove injurious, 
not merely to the incietae, but even to the preservation, of political 
power. 

On the other hand, should the good fortune, the conduct, or the p0- 
ctUiar advantages of any confederacy have been snflicient to connleract 
tho' evil influences of a partial and inefficient union, the growth of 

power will he vi^'orous and rapid, but its deruy will hf> rapid also. Its 
nialunly will give birth to jealousies and faction, to oppresiiion and re- 
MStance; and from the moment when these principles asanme a de^ 
dded sbapci from that moment will national power cease, imd the 
spectacle of a mighty and united people give place to one of petty and 
conflicting states. The <;tability therefore of confederacies, however it 
may subsist entire and unimpaired in the absence of all means of ag- 
grandisement, may be pronounced to be incompatible with the posses* 
sion of power. 

We turn our eyes as well from the examples of antiquity, as from 
those of more recent a^es, to the great political phenomenon of our 
own times, it has been reserved for America to call into renewed 
existence a form of government, which, wmtmg the multiplied parallelt 
of history, has scarcely one to command our unmixed approval, or 
challenge our nnrpialified applause. But it would be a most uncandid 
perversion ol the truth, were we to extend to tlie confedemuy of the 
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western bemisphcre those censures, which are in diffsrenl degrees 
plicahle to the federal syttens of the M world. 

In premising, that the constitution of the Uoitpd Stains iliders most 
essentially from that of any ancient or modern confederacy, we shall at 
once perceive, that any judgment respeeting its future pruspepts must 
be atteaded with groat and peoallar dlOcolliefc We ihail pereeive» 
that we possess no standard of reieieaee; no eaanples, by which to 
try the validity of our concItTHinir? ; tin f\n:iIo^us cases, to which we 
may hini fur illnstration or autJiority. Their governmeiit la anew crea* 
tion in politics, and mu»t btj tried solely aud singly on its own merits. 
Bnt tiM eaperienoe of les« than half a oeataiy,' replete as it ii witli 
matter few reflection, for admiration, and for hope, is far too scanty tn 
allow ns to appcRl with confidence to itit results, or to regard thsmaa 
^fen tolerably certain indications of what isjjret to come. 

It is a presumption indeed prior to all positife argument in fimif of 
the American union, that it has avoided the glaring errors of former 
confederacies. The free and rnlii^ljtened framrrs (if thc constitution of 
1787 Rpj)ear lo have studied ihv. models of antiquity in the true spirit 
at political wisdum. Uniting tiicir own experience ut the manii'ul4 
and ineoralde evils of a partial union to the lesions of history, thay 
directed their whole energies to the establishment of a permanent and 
cflTectivc g^oTernment. They considered, that if the association of the 
states were at all an object, it was clearly one of the most vital and 
paramount importance : that in all questions, therefore, of co-eabting 
powers* the first point was to settle the national anthority on a seoore 
oasis, by placing in its hands every thing w hich could be conceded 
con«ii!itentiy with the preservation of the independence of the state!), 
W ith this principle for their guide, they proceeded with deliberate 
eantion and eoninmmate sagacitj to blend together and a^jnft an inn 
mense mass of complioated and partly conflicting interests. Mi lamll 
of their patriotic labors was that constitution, which, if they never conv 
sidercd it as perfect, as indeed may easily be gathered from theif 
speeches and recorded opinions, wa3 ^t^ll um|uc&UpnabJy the best that 
the views and drcnmstaoces of the eonntry wonid permit; andthi^ 
men, we should conceive, however they may doubt its ultimate snooess, 
Cfin refuse to it the tribute of admiration and respect. 
. .y^e cannot attempt to ofl'er in. this place any detailed account of the 
provisions of this mmons oonstitntion ; hut must content onrsel«ei| 
with observing, tlutt it partakes largely of the national as well as of tha 
federative character. A g^ovemmtnt pnrcTy federal, would have 1X9 
Tested power of control over the individual citizens of the several 
states composing the confederacy, but siuj|>iy over the legislatures of 
these states. - Now an adlperenoe to this prmeiple, is .clearly ineoM|»a* 
tible with a due regard for effective governakent; and the American 
nctcd with temperance and true wisdom, in abandoninj^ an niiproliliible 
independence for the real and tangible advantages ot national union.. x 
; Again, it is hardly necessary to etnpioy discussion to prove the ex* 
istenee of political power in the United States. If we look around 
the world, where shall we find a people who have made within the 
fame period the same advances in all. the essentials of national great? 

-. ! . ,■ . . . . . . ; .* 

■ t. <• f ron the date of the preacat jconsiitutien in t78T. • . ) 
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aess and national prosperity? And altbonp:li we must in fairness 
i^ssign a large portion of wbat is enjoyed by them as a nation, to the 
eenUirjr mwah elapsed prior to the date of their independence, when, to 
«se the words of Burke, *' a free and generous nature was left to take 
its o^n ronrse fn perfection,'* there will still remain a Tast a^■J^regate. 
ofnatiuiiai advantiiceij -w^ich can only be reteri cd to their form ofgo- 
vernmeot, to its admirable adaptation to the spirit ut enterprise and 
the lo?e of ffoedem. 

It would evince a high degree of pres'nmptinn in the writer of these 
pages, if with bis very !imite<i aeqnaintanoe with the Rocial and poli- 
tical circumstances of the Uniteii States, he were to offer any positive 
opinion on the probable fortunes of that great confederacy, fiut there 
ere certain eonsideratioBS, ariiiii9 immediately from the nature of the 
case, which indeed can have escaped no one, who has at all interested 
hinTself in the history of America ; but which appear too important to 
f^sa unnoticed, since they relate to principles, on which the perma« 
■eoee of the existing uiUod would seem mainly to defiead. 

The old coofederalloai under which the United Slates had achiofed* 
their independence, ceased naturally with the conjunctures of thereto^ 
Jutiou, which had first called it into existence. It was not, it is true, 
annulled by any formal act; but its insulGciency to answer any gvod 
end in time of peace had become so mantfestt that no alteraaUf e re* 
mained, but a dissolution of the confederacy on the one band, or a 
union constructed on entirely new principles on the other. It was 
fortunate for America, that the sound views and enlightened patriotism 
of the friends of noioD prevailed over the selibh ambitioii of men, 
who would fain have reared the edifice of their ova powef on the ruiiuL 

of the confederacy. 

The constitution then of 1787 commenced its career under the 
happiest auspices. The circumstances of the country and the people 
were all favorable to a republican form of fovemment, and the cons o- 
Kdation of cIvH tad f»ligjk>us liberty. Bat the extreme dilBcplty of 
providinpf for an ever varying and increasing country a permanent and 
settled govcrumcut, could not escape the statesmen of America* They 
were well aware, that the peculiar advantage «t that time enjoyed by 
Ibeir republic in the absence of aa impoverished ead idle popalatioai 
could not in the nature of things continue, for any very lengthened . 
period, the same and unimpaired : and a!ili[Mi<;lL Uie tacil]tic<^ for ob- 
taining subsistence, and many of the comtorts ut life, have an yet ore- 
vented any very serious' evil nom the rapid increase of the popolaUoay. 
coupled with the estoadcd principle of the elective franchise, it is im* 
possible not to foresee, (hat sooner or lat( r tlic time must come, when 
the antidote w ill cease to operate, and the poisoa begin to woric; when 
the republican constitution, founded on th<) bn^is of equal representa- 
Hoa, will degenerate into the turbulent and oogovemable licentioas* 
iiess of a wild democracy. It will then remain to be seen how far the 
popular election of the chief magistrate is compatible with the internal 

auiet and stability of tbq union. Even at tiie present day these eleo*. 
^ COS give ocoaiioa fef a display of faction and party-bostility, which 
in any conntry of Europe possessing a more condensed population and 
a standing army, would inevitably terminate in a civil war In Ame- 
rica the spirit evaporates and dies away, owing to the absence oi these, 
motives to excit£oy;nt( 
The distinctiQii betwees the mtoofictariiig and comnierciar 
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interests, fofongas a fJo© mean imH cqnilaMc proporfTon is presrrvedf 
iu their adjustment, wuuld rather tend to unite mure closely the mem- 
biers of the confederacy, than permit uny adequate reasons for a sepa- 
ntioii. But if the ftpiriCof lep^ialation, wbicb preicribed tlie adoption 
of the tariff of 1824, continue to exert its inflaence, the g:roundwoj^ 
will he laid for substantial differences between the states; and these* 
again, promoted, as they cannot fail to be, by geoo^rapbical (or io the 
language of.Amerie», by terrilorial) diititictions, may pave the way for 
a premature dissolutioo of the confederacy. This uQwiae ineasttre baa 
excited, f^iH-eially among the southern stntrs, an extreme degree of 
dissatisfac Ikii, Hints at ftirlhfr and nioK important consequences 
have been iuud aud frequeul; and the wound must indeed have sunk 
deep into the vltala of the conatitotion, when we ffiid one of tb«F tildat 
diatinguished advocates' of the exbting onion declaring,' ^Mhat a disso-' 
lution of the confe«1orHry wonlr! be a prcfernbfe alternative to thr en- 
durance of evils, v^ hicb uiui>t t»priug from this odious act of the federal 
legislature,*^ ■ 

There ia jet another danger artaingr from the rapid acquisition of 

new territory, and tlie consequent accumulation of local intereita.' 
These are every day increasing ; and it cannot be denied, that there is 
a prospect of tbeir becoming too numerous and too M'idely diffused to 
admit of regulation by one central congreaa. Ilia important also to 
bear in mind, that the final decision of any question, which may involve 
ihv stability of the confederacy, mnst almrist entirely depend on the 
light in which a national union is re^'^aid« d by the several states as a 
source of domestic benefits, aud a means of promoting and securing^ 
their talama/ proaperity. EgtwtMl pressure there can be none ; 
they are happily placed in circumstances, in which, even supposioi^' 
them dissevered into two or more confederacies, they may bid defiance 
to foreign arms; and thus it is, that the strongest inducement t(j the 
preaervatlon of a federal union, that of mutual defence, so far from 
being constantly present to the mind of the American, is in danger'olf' 
btM'ni:: ovrrlroked or disregarded in the eaj;er pnrsnit of local interests. 
Tiitic IS iijilecd room for apprehension, lest their security at home 
-should urunipt them to an undue interference in the affairs of Europe. 
But If there be any one line of policy which is clearly marlced oof fiiH 
the United States, it ia unqueationably tliat of peace. Should it be 
their ill fortune or ?T1 conduct to phnii^c themselves into r» f»rr>tracted 
war, the hi|;h wa«;es of labor would necessarily render the expense of 
an extensive naval aud military establishment very great ; while the 
antipathy to taxea would beget a atill more alarming difficulty- In de-' 
fraying that expense. It is a disadvantage also, which is inseparable 
from the constitution of a federal government, that, as it possesses no 
atrong hold on the affections of the people, the slightest disaster is 
aalBcient to inanm its unpopularity, aud give the signal for its over*' 
throw. 

The canses, hnwever, whirh may create hostility between the people 
of the United States and the nations of continental Europe, are too 
remote to excite apprehension, and can hardly indeed be said to pos- 
flBSs any separate existence. On one fair land alone, which the Toieto 
of nature and of interest unite in declaring the fitting object of friend- 
ship and alliance, the western hoiison at times appears to lower with ' 

- . ■■ ■ « 

> Mr. Jcflcnoo. Vide l^dwhurgh Review, No. XC VL pp. 488, 469. ' 
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the tlfpns of tempest. But, while we (ear no consequences in the de- 
fence or assertion ofoarrightii,we acknowlege with gratitude and hope 
tb»i Ihero cixitt kui few and dtaftuinf? indications of an approachii^ 
#NffW« - Bnylan«^ aod America arc both too wise, and one at least 

swayed hy councils too moderate, to allow the prosecution of a spirit 
of rivalry and putty jealousies to disturb the harmony of the Christian 
world. Let as not indulge in gloomy anticipations, or torment oar<it 
selves with imac^in in;; the possible ocenrrencc of more serious caosoa 
for ofleuec. I'>n<;lun(l mav jnslly be proud of her child; America may 
re^^ard her parent with atlection and respect : both may concur in dis- 
playing to the world the powernf enterprise and active industry; the 
inestimable benefits of popular representation in government, of equal 
and impartial laws: both may diffuse over either hemisphere, and, if 
united, with tenioUi power^ the light of civiUsatio|ji^ tffljJl^fl^&fallriirifjtf 
freedom. 

Sunmm - 'i ^>T! I * GEORGE AyTIIONY DEISISON,^ \, 

. : : ftLLOW OF ORIEL. ' ^ " ^'^'\ 

^o. XKW. ^Continued from No. LXXVIIL] 

Remains of Sancuomiatho. 

TbM le«lro^ AtfaioiMiin Kircher* in his treatbcf cnlhi ^Ob^ 
lisctts-Pampbilius,'' nientioDS oo.Jess than three collections of 
l^M. amongst whicfa remains of the lost work of Sahcboniathd 
were extant in his time. One of these reqiains, which yvas ip his 
own possession, was written in the Phcenician oir Syriac dialect; 
Kircher*s,words^<(06eiisc. Pamphil. p. 111.) as.they are curious,i 
tad the work not very common,..! have, transcribed. After 
having cited several Qreek writers concerning the Phoenician 
historian^ he* proceeds 

Hucusque Porphyrins. Scripsit antem hie Sanchuniathon, teste 
Philone Hiblio, libros sequentes : Historiam Phoenienrn, in <iua de ori- 
gins mundi, de priucipiis rerum naturaiium« de theolugia Phuenicum 
et iEgyptiorum, de nlrabilibns Taanti sive .Mereurii, de .iaventis , 
ab eo in mnndi bonnm proiatia, de iaoramm instatatlone aculptura- 
rum, de Deorum cuitu : ex rpiibus ad nos non nisi pauca quaedam 
fragmenta, quorum nonnnlla in bibliotbcca Magni Ducis lletruriee 
superesse non ita pridem intellexi, adhuc pervencrunt. Est et apud 
■M flragflientaiii non niai paoeomm folioram. hiyos.aaQtoris, lingna 
Aramsea, hoc est, Phoepicia lingua, cum Chaldafca et.Syrlaca nf# 
eadem,conscriptiim, vel potiusex Philone Biblioin Aramxam linguam 
tradiictatil : tractat de institutis ^gyptiorum, et Mereurii potissimum 
mysteria attingit; in quo tamen nihil adeo singulars occurrit, quod 
|mi aKi anetma non tradiderint. Aoceperat vero hoe fragmentan 
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afmcnrtim indHitria ex bibliotheca Damascena, vulffo Schdm, iftH 
Oriente cele^rrioia, magous vir, Nicolaus Peresiiis, cujus et copianl 
aiilil R«M«aii iiivo ld97, pr» v»» mgikhmmmm Htoniniiii prodiollMftiil 

^lo, ultimo videlicet anno vitsp anae, transniittere volait interprefandam ; 

W qoo nominl!a in !»f(H!f>nfibn«? deprom>»mTl8. Vorntnrantom a Sjria 
liic anctor Sancbuniotlin — |/n |^ v^^v^g i, quod idem in dicta ciialecto 

Mgoiticat, ac fuleiunt me portenta, Retulit inihi ccleberrimus vir, Leo 
AilatiiMy foiise bujaa PbilooU Biblii Satichuniathonem noD Itapiidem 
^eprvfaansnni In qiuidani Boomb vicini monasterii bibliotbeca; qdem 
cnm doctorum virnrum cnTiimendatio, ardenlissimnmque desidrrTtim 
preliosiorem fecissent (|nani imperiti ejus posscssores prius sibi per- 
saaserant, furto intempcstive subreptum, ita ex dicta bibliotheca eva- 
Boliie, lit in hano'diem omne imnnift eora et avidit«te eom inquiren* 
tiom stadian eliiMrit 

in p«g« 403 of Uie same work Kircher has given us an extraci 
from the Ms* Sanchooiatho which he possessed: he coinf»ares 
it with a passage from the Arahian philosopher Abenephius 

Habemns itaqne til p lic am dhrinitath fomam in noo &^-it«K\»Hrrf- 
fofJp^ symbolo exbibitam, hoc est, ununj Nnnan triplici virtute ex- 
potitnm. Qaod <Jiciis symbolic; ndumbratum expresaiMimis vatbts oi- 
taadit Abanaphius lib. de Keligiooe i£gjptiorain : — 

■ 

^ m ^ HflM 

Wji la ^ «^ iJU» i/^l «Ul AaCaeai i^tf^il 

aUa^i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^1 gy}\ ^UUacO! Sj,^^ 

Hoc est: Cum velUnt indicare irei diiinas viriutes sen proprietateSf 
mUebani a tr wiliqm<a? yia mrptnt wniMsiur! per fig»ffm»eirttUi 9ig» 
M/lMNlcf noncraai JEM iiiMHqNnajlc^ onmii 
ffintipii et JtJiis expertem ; f>^r figuram serpentis, virfntrm Dei creatrieem 
amnitan; per ^figwram alarum duaruntf virtutem Dti motu^ rnnmunif qua 
in mvndo ttmt, tiviJUatrieem. Quibas verbis qaid clarius dici possit, non 
tideo. Hit totidem fera tatbii aitipnlatnr SancbaniatoDls ftiigmantnnl 
de Religione Pboenlcam anHqna Chaldaica sen PlioeaScia llogna oon* 
tcriptam:— < 

«oi \ptaa\ iji ou2d )iUi)tA) coi. sm 

ooi \^qmO 01^^ ^^ihuold l^Qs U oL^t ]oC^l 
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Jttppiter tpktBra est alata; ex ea producitur serpent: eireuius divinmn 
naturam ostendit sine principio et Jw^; terpens otiCMdit verbum ejt/e quod 
mvndvm miflMi <K faetuuuUf efut ala tpirUm IM^ pti nnmmmt moiu 



ADVERSARIA LITERARIA- 

Claukal Criticim, 

Absentcm (|tn rodit amioom; 

Qui nun (l(Tc'ii(j i1 , alio culpaiite ; solutos 
Qui capiat nsuii huminum, laiuamquc dicacis; 
. l^iogere-qni Don visa potest; commisBft tacere 
Qtti aequit; hie i^iger «sl; hanc ta^ Fomane,cavefo. 

Hor. lib. i. sat. iv. 81. 

Will you pemiit me to offar a few words in reply to a very 
exlraordiiiafy question whkb occurs at p. d3£ of your last 

Journal ? 

The learned author of ibe article On tbe Mysteries of Eleusis 
commences his paper in tbe following manner : A learoed 
Platonist of our own time, Mr. T. Taylor, in a Dissertation on 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, has attempted to prove that they 
were intended to teach allegonrally the Platonic philosophy. 
Pray, does Mr. T. suppose that they origioated among the 
Platonists r" ' ' 

Pray, does the writer consider himself a wit or Mr. Taylor a 
foul ? If he had given himself the trouble to peruse cither Mr. 
Taylor's Dissertation, or the Introduction to his Translatiou of 
the Hymns of Orpheus, he would have found it most satisfac- 
torily demonstrated that the Orphic, Pythagoric, and Platonic 
philosophy was one and the same ; that by Orpheus it was prg- 
uiulgated mystically and syuibuhcally ; by Pythagoras enigma^ 
tically, and through images; and by the "mighty, magnifi* 
cent, and mmiof tal pbilosopber of Athens/' scientifiollly* That 
the Gradan tbeolog^ waa derived litHn Orphena ia clearly 
eitebliahed by lamblichua in his life of Pythagoras^ and Pro» 
dua in his Coiinoentariea on the Timsos. Before your corre*' 
apondent agiiin attacks a statement supported by such iirefra- 
gable testimony, I beg to remind him of an excellent and' 
appropriate pa^s^^c in Qubtilian: ** Modesto tamen et cir- 
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cnmspecto judicio de tantis viris pronunciandum est, ne, (^uod 
pierisqiie accidit, damnent (jiicU nou luteiligunt." 

I lake ihi8 opportunity to apprise those of nay readers who 
may not possess Mr. Taylor'ii original Diweilatioil, that a 
second and enlarged edition was given in Nos. 15 and 16 of 
the Pamphleteer ; and also to assure them that by the aid of 
this elaborate and masterly treatise, they will be enabled to form 
a more correet idea of the true end and design of these iar- 
faroed mysteries than they could posnbly hope to derive from 
any other source. I have'only to add, that Mr* Taylor's lumi- 
nous interpretation is supported and corroborated by very ^ 
copious ettracts from rare and valuable Platonic manuscripts. 

It appears, however, that this feeble attempt to cast a slur on 
Mr. Tay lor's invaluable labors, is merely to pave the way for 
the writer's bwn explication of the mysteries^ and which is by 
far the strangest part of the whole affair. 



Epfgrainma* 

Errabundus Amor vere vf rsatilis oran) 
Armo lit ramo, bt mora Uooia Maro. 

R, P. J. 
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PKEPARIKO FOR PUBLICATION. 

♦ 

The Family Classic at. I.tt^kaiiy ; or FugHsh Trnnsh- 
(ionsofthemost valuable (im k and Latin Classics, To those who 
are desirous of obtaining,' a kuowlege of the nioat esteemed Authors 
of Greece and Roiue, ;yet possess not the means or leisure for pur- 
suing a regular course of study, the present undertaking must prove 
a valuable acquisition; 

' As the learned.ianguages do not form part of.the edueation of 
females* the only access vvhich they, have to-tbe valuable stores of 
antiquity is through themediamof correct traDslation. So diverst* 
fied.a}84|, In the other sex, are the objects to wiiich general educa^ 
tipti is at present directed, that sufficient time cannot be allowed, in 
most instances, to lay the foundation of an adequate acquaintance 
with the latiguHges, in which these remains have fortunately been 
preserved to us. In those instances even, in which the object has 
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bCfiQ tttttoeA— wliere the taste has been fottktd, wid the habit of 
occasional recurrence to the Classics has been preserved— the faci- 
lity of reference to a Series of correct and elegant Tninslations 
must afford pleasure, and occasional assistance, even to the scholar. 
To him who, as Dr. Knox observes, altliough enga^^ed in other 
ursuitSy is still anxious to " retain a tincture of that elegance and 
beralitj of sentiment which the wind acquires by a studj of the 
Clasticty tnd which contribiitet mora to fom the true gentleinao* > 
thao all the avhstitttted ornaaieiita of modern affectation,^ i ucfa • 
Collection will, it h confidently boped» prove acceptable. 

The preient Sele<ftion it intended to inclnde llioae Aothora, whose 

works may with propriety be placed in the han<is of thepouth of 
both sexes. The whole will be presented to the public in a cheap* 

ELEGANT, and UNIFORM SIZE, forming a comph tt- *• Family 
Classical Library," alike useful for the purposes of instruc- 
tiou and amusenuiit. Indeed, as Dr. Parr says, "it you desire 
your son, though no great scholar, to read and rttlccl, it is your 
duty to place into his hands the best Translatioos ot the best Cla»< 
sical Authors." 

The excellence, as hii>loriaus, of Herodotus aud Xknofhon, 
will place them foremost in the collection of Prose Authm : these 
will be followed by THUcTDiDBSt Livy, Sallubt, Tacitus, 
te.^Hoif BRy VxRGiLy and Horace, will jostlj take pieoedencn 
among the Poets. 

The sine to be small 8vo, bol-pressed, and neatly coTered, Priee 0$, 
eachTolume, containing 4iM> pages of handsome letter-press. 

The publication to commence on the 1st of JaniT iry 1830, and to be 
repilarly continued on the first dajf of every mouth, with the Magai^ea 
and Reviews. 

To secure regularity in the monthly publicaliun, cousidetable pro- 
gress has already been made. 
£ach Anther may be purchased separately. * 
Printed by«A. J. Valpy> Red Lion Oburt, Fleet Street, London ; and 
published by Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co^; and all other Booksellers in Town and Country. 

lately published. 

l^ie Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. \W to 132, 

containing Piatitus and pnri of Cicero, Pr. \L }s. per No. 

Large pajxT, doublr. Prestul Subscription, 983, — The U ork 

will not exceed eight more Nun^beis, making 140 in the wtinle. 

As it may not be convenipnt ? > new Sub'^cribers to purchase at once 
all the Nus. now publi»»hed, Mr. V ^iioy will accoaiinodate buch hy de- 
live ring one or two Nos. montlily» tiU the sec is completed. Very few 
eopiss are left for disposaL 
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i6A Literary InUil^ence. 

•Mr. V'alpv has, Ht the desire of sever;jl scboolmnstprs, just 
printed liie Greek ^( pfuas^int iii one handsome octavo voluQie, tor 
the use of studeuts at coiiege and upper classes in schools, to refid 
in chapels and churches. Price 2U, The textUtaken from HoUuea 
md Bot, The Apocrypha u wdM U tie tnd, but nutj be 
nonitted if objected lo« Thii volwmt is to prmlid m to bind up 
wiifofnW with Valpy'i Greek Testiimliit» wbicb u puUitb«d in 
tbffce vou« with Eagtiih Notes • 

Hongeveeu on the Greek Particles; translated into English, 
and abridged for the Use of Schools, on the plan of Vigey's 
Greek luionis yl bridged ; by the llcv. J. SEAGiiR, Pr. 7s. 6d, 
It is the intention of the Editor to undertake, on the same plan. 
Bos, Muittaire, and Hermann; which will be published as 
fooB as possible. 

(Edipus Coloneufi of Sophocks, chiefly according to the text 
of Brujick: with Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes; 
lllysiration*^ of pecnliar Idioms; i'lxaniination Questions; and 
copious indices. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Bjr 
the Kev. J. Bra s s£. D.D. Price ds* 

School and College Greek Classics, wiih English 
Jt^teSf Que$Uon$, Sfc.^At the express desire of man^ eminent 
schoolmasters, Mr. Valpy has commenced the publiealion of a 
Series of such of the Greek Authors as are chiefly read in the 
upper Classes of Schools and in Colleges. The best Texts aie' 
adopted, and the CRITICAL and Explanatory Notbs ate 
presented, it is prt^^nmed, In a more inviting and accessible form 
than those of Lalin (Joniinei)tators, by avoiding tliat profu&eness 
of annotation which frequently anticipates tiie ingentiity, super- 
sedes the industry, and consequently retards rather than promotes 
the improvement, of the pupil. Examination Questions, 
adiyi>tcd to the points discussed in, the Notes, and Indexes, are 
also added ; and the Series, it is hoped, will constitute a conveni- 
ent iotroduclion to the niceties and elegancies of Greek Literature^ 
and to the perusal of that portion of the relics of antiquity which 
ii best calculated to interest a yootliful mind. 

Each volume will be sold separately ; and it is intended that aO 
shall be published in a cheap duodecimo form. 

The following are already published : 
EVRIPIOE^.— //'Tti6a. By the Rev. J. R. Major, of .THn. 

Coll. Camb. and Master of Wisbeach School, ils» 
■ Medea. Bv the Same. 5*. 
J PJuenUsa, By the Same. [iu ilie Press.] • 
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. SpFlijOCU6,r-C£^i^iM Tyrannm, By the Rev. J. Brasse, 

D.D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 5«» 

, If . CEdipus Coiomus. By the Same. 5^. 

■ Antigone, By the Same, [la the Press.] 

Thdctdidbs, Herodotus, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
^e. will ipcedily be published m gucceMioo. 

Valpy*s Epiiome Sacra Historia. With English I^otes, 
Fifth Edition. 2s. 

A New Edilionof BradieyU Latin Prosody : with Eietcises 
and Questions; designed as an Introduction to tha •canning 
Mid midiiog Latio Verses. Ss. 6d, 

A\9o, a new Edition of Bradle^s Omdii Meiamorphom 
Selectee : with English Notes, and Geographical and Historical 
Questions. Every objectionable eipression baa been expunged* 

Thesaurus KUipsiuiu iMtinarum^ sive Vocum, in sermone 
Latino suppressa^ iiidicantur, et ex prasstaotissinu:) auctoribus iU 
lustniatur, cum indieibus necessariis. Auctore Eli A Palairet, 
Reverend, in Deo Patri» Joanai Banxona Episcopo, a sacris, et in 
Regia £de Vicario. Loudioi, apud Jfoannem Nourse, 1760, 8vo. 
Recensuit et cum addilamentis suis edidit E. H. BARKER. Pr« 
8s. 6i{. M. 

• Pmriana ; or Notices of the Rev, Samuel Parr, LL,D, collected 
ftom various sources, printed and maouscrlpt, and in part written 
by £. H. Barker, Esq. ofTlietford, Norfolk. Vol. II. 

FOREIGN UTERARY INt&tLIGENCE. 

Contents of the 'Journal des Savans'for April, 1829. 

1. Gramtnaire de la Laugue Maltaise, par M. Miohel-Autoiue Vas* 
salU. [M. SiUe&tre de Sacy.] 

2. Relation 4' fixpMace poac determiner la Figure de la Terre 
d'apris les longueurs penditit ^ seeondes» par M. Edoaard Sabine. 

[2nd Art f\p M liiotj 

3. Uidonnuiict's dcs liuis de France de la trpisi^nie race, recneiilies 

f»ftr ordre cbronologiqiie. xviti* vol. par M . le Marquis de Pastoret. 
M. Raynouard.] 

4. Cotirs (le Culture et de Naturalisatien des V^^ax,par Aodr6 
Tlionin. [M. Tossicr.] 

5. Uistoire des Gaulois, depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu'i 
V entiire sonmissloa d» la Gaale k la domination Romaine, par M. 
Amed4e Thierry. [Sad Art de H. Deonou.] . 

May.— I' Traits d* Anatomie F al fao log iq u e, par M. I. F. Lobstein. 
[M. Abel*R6musat.] 
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2. Essai sar rUniversalit6 de la Langue Fiaa|Mie» M. C* 

N. Aliou. [M. Raynouard.J ^ 

3. Reeberobes sar les Soarees Antiques de la Litterature Fraocaise, ' 
]Mir M. Jules Berber do Xivrey. [M. Daunou.] 

4. Moniimcns Incdits d' Antiquity- fip^iir/'e. Grecqiic, Sfem^^^lll^ j 
maine, &:c., par M. Raoiil Hocliette. [AI. I-efronne.] ' 

5. Memoir of Zahir-eddin iMobammcd Baber, Emperor of Hindustan, 
bj tbe late John Leyden and W. EMIm. [M. Sihrestfi de Sacy.] 

Jvne. — 1 . A uKiistiB Freiber von Mey erberK, und Reise nach Russland, 
Im., von Fr. Adelnng. [M. Abel-R^mosatJ 

v9. Grundzuge zu einer Provr nzalisclien Grammafick nebitCbrea>^ 
tomathie, &c., par le Doctenr Adrian. fM. Raynouard.] I 

3. Histoire du Droit Municipal eu I raiice soua la Domination Rfti 
maine et mnhi lea iMa Dynasties, par M. Raynouard. [M. tNuurau.] 

... , ^ . 

• • ^ */ •. vrnv*'*' \ 

[advertisement.] 

iESCHYLUS, GREEK AND ENGLISH. 
Jnst poUithed, price 7t. bdf. 

THE PERSIANS; 
•^COOttining the Greek Text of Porson, as corrected by Bisbop 
Blomfield, Dindorff, and Schiitz ; literal Proae Xi^nslation, 
answering line for line, on the opposite page ; copious Eogliih 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, elucidatinsf every difficulty of 
Idiom or Allusion; Parallels and Illustrations from the English 1 
Poets ; and an engraved Plan of the Battle of Salamis. For 
the use of senior Greek Students. By WlLLiAli Paliu, 
Private I'utor. 

The Srries will comprise tbe best Tragcdirs of Eschyliis, Euripides, 
and Suphucles ; eiicli printed separately, but iiniturmly, and on the 
same plan. The Editor's object is not so much to convey tbe beauties 
of tbe-AtttlMr in bis Translation, aa to eaiMe the Stndent HMngbly 
MmI easily to understand them in tbe Oilfilial $ and to render elegant 
and attractive a atody wliieh is, with conmoB aids, laboiions and re- 
polsive. 

Plioted bj R. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; «pd fliUsbed 
by Longman and Co. Paternoaier Rov. ^ ' Mt/ 
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I)£B£MU& .morti ,nos nostraque* — To this law the 
Editors, of the Classical Journal are willing to sub- 
mit Tlus work, has reached its iSOth No«; a dura- 
tion which its proprietors were far from anticipating 

ft 

on its establishment. Limited in its subjects, it 
is not calculated for general readers. No similar 
work has been carried to such an extent. The 
* Miscellaneous Observations/ begun in 1732, the 
most successful, reached the 42nd No. ; but the ar- 
ticles were sent gratuitously to that work ; an easy 
mode of publication, which could not be always 
adopted in the present. The difficulty and exp^ise 
of procuring ^ complete set has reduced the number 
of new subscribers, and without a regular series the 
utility would be diminished. 

The Editors flatter themselves that they have 

conferred a benefit of considerable value on the lite- 
VOL. XL. a. JU NO. LXXX. a 
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ii TO THE READER* 

rary world. Criticisms on Classical and Theological 
subjects have produced a collision of sentiment, aad 
tended to the investigation and elucidation of truth. 
The Editors have, as far as it was in their power, 
preserved a spirit of candor, and Uberality; and 
have softened the asperity of attack, and the resent- 
ment of recrimination. Theii uuly object' has been 
the disinterested difFusiuu of literature : if they 
have not been altogether unsuccessful, they are sa- 
tisiicd. — Hie cestus artemque reponunt. 

The Printer fears it will be difficult to procure a 
complete set, including the Supplement to the 
19th No., and the Index to the first forty Nos. ; but 
several single Nos. may be had by an early applica- 
tion. 
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On the Etymology and Formation of certain Classes 

of Latin W ords. 

Lennep says, in his '^Etymologicum Lingua Grapes*/' that ihe 
Latin wordsVolumnus and VerUimnus are regular participles pre- 
sent passive, formed alter the Greek model, and contracted by a 
familiar syncope from Volunienus, and Vertumenus. The liev. 
F. Va lpy. Master of Reading School, in a late and useful publi- 
cation, ** An Etymological Dictionary of the Latin' Language^ 
represents AluinWiis to befomied in the saine menner from Alb*' 
menus or Alamenus, It is my intention to carry tlus obsenration 
much further^ and to show not only that the |iarticip1e present 
passive exists as universally in Ltttin as in Greek, but that it 
exercises a still more extensive office. I conceive, therefore* 
that the participle passive in dm, is the same as the participle 
ending, as above, in menus, syncopated as to the first syllable in 
me-nt/s, and intercalating after the n in the second syllable a d, 
as in aytpQ§ from avijp, intendo from rtfiw^ and in the French 
Vendredi fVom Veneiis-dies. Thus from pugnamenus is formed 
pugnandus; from monemenus, monendus ; m>m geromenus, or 
gerumenus, gerundus and ge rend us ; from seqnomenus, sequen- 
dus, and secundus* The broader termination of undus gave 
way to the more easy sound of endus, and was chiefly retained 
in Eundfim, in some law terms ; a«!, de Repetnndis, de famihu 
Herciscund^, and in the grammntical term riindiis. 1 u ould 
suggest too, that iracuudus^ rubicuodus, jucundus, verecuudus^ 

, J ' Onevol. 8vo. Price 13s. ed. Lonj^man. 
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and facundus, are abbreviations for irascundus, rubescuiidus, 
juvegcundus, verescmitkis, and fa^cundus, from irascor, rubesco, 
and the obsolete words, juvasco, verescor, and fascor, (parrxu). 

In Latin this participie performs anoliier very diistinguislied 
oiiicc, and becomes a verbal substantive, having three cases in 
di, do, and dum, under the name of a gerund. In this form, as a 
gerund^ u becoine>» no much a noun substantive, that it lo^cs its 
character of being exclusively a passive participle^ and is under- 
stood either in an active or passive sense, as best suits the 
context. • 

Thk psrticiple ii fraqaently used imperson&lljr ; and tben h 
lias a sense which it ii difficult to account fbr, namely, a sense 
of necessity, duty, and futurity. Thus, ' Nunc est bibendum' is 
not only nunc bibimus^ but also nunc bibemus, and nunc opor- 
tot bibere* Perhaps what is done and is doing may be some 
proof that it ought to be done, or should be done ; and so the 
Dfesent may surest and be connected with the future. Causa 
latet, vis est notissima. 

The Greeks have a participle or verbal adjective in nop, 
which supplies the place of the Latin impersonal ferund. 
This participle seems formed from the third person singu- 
lar of the perfect passive, by rejecting the reduplication 
and aucment and by changing ai into the acyective termi- 
nation, §0$ foir. Thus from Ti$B§onritiTon, Qt^ot-rrtvrsov ; from 
T^xova-rai, axouareov. The verbs, however, that have t'lis partici« 
pie, ate not very tutmerous. I believe, likewise, that not a 
single example occurs of any such participle in Homer, Hesiod, 
or Pindar. Are we to conclude from this, that in their age 
this participle did not exist, or that it was rejected by them as 
a prosaic form unsuited to the grandeur of epic and lyric 
poetry? On tht other hand, these participles have been ad- 
poitted into the tragedies ot bophocles and Euripides. 

To return to the original form of this participle in menus, I 
would observe, that a very lar^e family ot substantives are de- 
rived from ilic neuter of tins puiticiple, namely, ail ihose having 
the teriiiiuatiuu of menlum, the t being intercalated after the n, 
for the sake of euphony, as in linteus from x/vov. Thus from 
alumenits have been formed, by different processes, alumenus^ 
alendus, and alimentum. The final turn has been retrenched from 
inany words, as in lenimen, levamen, agmen, carmen, tegumen, 
yolumen, &c«, to the great ease and advantage of the poets. 
* In the middle ages many substantives, which never had any 
connexion with participles, received this termination^ as par- 
. lamentum, torneamentum ; and' in compliance with this usage, 
and in imitation of the French, we have formed many anbstan* 
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fives in our owd language, ^uch %b, iettlement, acknowlegemknU 
Bcc.^ being Saxon words with a foreign termination. In this 
way, if we have defiled a little the well of pure English, we 
have^ on the other hand, enriched our language bj. giving to 
the terminations of its substantives a greater varietjf* In lapse 
of time the original import of this termination has been so Air 
forgotten, that in the three great modern dialects of the ancient 
Latui, in French, in Spanish, and in Italian, this termination 
is applied as an adverbial termination in the most extensive 
manner, as in heureusement, felicenicnte, premi^rement, premi- 
craniente, &r. It is ohservable, lliat however prevalent these 
adverbs are in French, we liave not ingrafted this form uito our 
biiiriiage. In adverbs, ahhough the words are French, we give 
' them a Saxon Um iiiiniitM as courteously, cavalierly. 

Having cousuicied the participle in dus^ 1 will now notice 
some irreguhii itie.'j in the participle of the pretcr tense, it is 
evident, that out of this participle two classes of substantives 
have been formed ; one masculine, in m, as vistis, casus ^ and the 
other neuter, in um, as delictum, dehitnm. 

■ As from Tesoro the French have formed l iesor, r seems 
to have been added sometimes after the t in the last syllable of 
these participles, in order to produce a fuller sound. Thus we 
nd si^elNitfii,- tomtru, for peetuMg tonsfiim. In other words the 
l ip cnaiig^ into eA,as in simuhfekrum, fitkhmm, septdckntm* 
iftii bftusi makes baustnm, so rnsi, clausi and rasi, osafca ^pnr- 
haps rostum, claustum, and raitnm: and hence H^oilfiMi, 
mMrtfln, and rasirum. The insertido of the s before th^i is 
tiel^^sily to be accounted for in the following wordsp cepuMm, 
{e^Uimi); monstrum (monetnm); lustrum (luitum); castnim 
(i^Uadratum) ; unless it be on the principle of association with 
^e preceding. We have, however, in our own language some- 
thing similar, as, for the aiere sake, it should seem, of enrich- 
ing' i|ild strengthening the termination, we say iricksier, game^ 
st€r, and miUtr^ tricker, gamer, and 4lt^r , (Monsieur) ; 
pphohter, indi eyi/en uphoisterer, for upholder: and formerly 
yre said baxter, and brewster, for baker and brewer. 

Lastly, 1 will remove the veil from a class of word>-, tlmt have 
hitherto been disgtiised in consequence of the change ot a 
letter. In virtus^ servitus,jui'entus, miectus, salus, the formation 
of the substantive is the ^ame as in hurnafiitas, and strrilitas, 
except that in the termination of the former words u has been 
substituted for a. Tlius virttts is viritas ; servUus, servitas; 
juveHlu$,juv€niias; senecius, smecitasi and salus,^ salvUus, 
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*' Des Peuples du Caucase et des Pays au Nord de (a 
Mcr Imre et de la Mer Caspienne dans ie dmime 
SSick; ou Voyage d^AboUf^'Camm** Par M. 
D*Oh880N. 800. Paris, 1828. 

In thii ▼ohime, at in the celebrated work of Bullieleiiiy^ a fic- 
titious penonege it rendered the vehicle of much interesting and 
cunons iuformationy derived from real and authentic toureet ; 
Abou-el-Cassim, the Arabian Anacfaartit, tpeaking of himself 
only in such brief sentences at were occationally necessary to 
connect the various passages extracted from a multiplicity of 
Arabic^ Persian^ and Turkish manutcripts. Respecting these 
Oriental compositions, of which many are extremely rare and 
valuable, some observadoos shall be offered in the course of 
this notice. Here, however, we must assure the reader, that per- 
fect confidence may be placed in the accuracy with which M. 
D*Ohsson has quoted and translated the passages above men- 
tioned. He supposes that in ihe year (of oar era) !M-8, Abou- 
cl-Cassim was despatched from Baghdad by the Ivhalifah, on a 
diplomatic mission to the Bulgarian prince of the VVolga, a 
vassal af ilie great Commander of the I'aithful ; and our envoy 
describes \\ iiat he himself bad seen during his journey ihiough 
various countries, and relates what he had heard respecting the 
more northern regions. 

Taking the road of Armenia he crossed tlie rivers Arass 
and Kour (the Araxes and Cyrus), and entered the province 
of Shirvan : he then notictjs tljje ditfermt petty princes who 
governed in the mountainous regions of Caucasus, each bear« 
ing the title of Shah or king,' sudi as Herarz&n Shah, Filan 
Shah, Tahaner&m Shhh, Lrm Shhh, and others. The name 
of Caveas (or Caucasus), M. D'Obsson seems inclmed to derive 

from the Arabic Cabokh, or Cabak (^^^i? uuj). Abou-el- 
Cassim mentions the seventy-two nations of that country, each 
said to have its own particular language and sovereign; remind- 
ing us of the seventy, or, according to some reports, the three 
hundred tribes of Sarmatians and Caucasians, who assembled 
on certain occasions in tfie city of Jiioscuria, as we learn from 
Strabo (lib. xi.). Our envoy ihen describes the celebrated wall 
constructed by the Persian monarch Chosroes, (Kessra Nous- 
, cberev&n,) across the Caucasus, one extremity advancing into 
the Caspian sea. His object in erecting this bulwark was, to 
defend his domimont from the attacks of various northern bar- 
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bariaiis, the Alans, Scrirs, Khazars, and Turks. But somo 
have nscribt'd this extraordinary wall to Alexander the Mace- 
donian, and otliers to a conqueror still more ancient, bearing the 
same title t^iat iias been bestowed on the Grecian hero, Zou'l- 
Cornmn, or the iwo-liorned." One, however, is a real and 
historical personage, wliile respecting the other we have uolbiog 
bejond vas:ne and most improbable traditions, (p. 12.) 

Th t wall above mentioned, which advances into the Caspian 
Sea near the town of Derbend,was built (as we leai u f rom note 
vii. p. 161.) of large stones placed one over another wjtlioutany 
fastenings of iron or cement, yet so exactly joined that the sur- 
face was smooth and polished; but it is cxUcmel) doubilul 
whether diis remarkable wally notwithstanding the numerous 
ftbles to which it has given rise, ever extended many miles 
beyond Derbend : certaiD passes, however, of Caucasus, appear 
to have beeo defended by walls and towers^ the work probably 
of some Persian kings ; these passes being called by the Arabs 

Bab (vW)> or ** Gates." The principal defile received the 
name of Bab el Ebouab, or " the Gate of Gates,*' and is en- 
titled by the Persians Der-bend, (Jii p) ''the gate-fostening,'^ 
or barrier. ' 

Our traveller frequently notices the Christians, who seem to 
have. abounded in several provinces during the tenth century, 
snch as the Sanarians, whose king, according to ibn HaukaJ^ 
was named Senuedjarib, Between Shirvan and the river Kour, 
or Cyrus, was another race of Christians, the Schekis, among 
whom resided some Muselman artisans and merchants : the 
inhabitants of Cnbalah, too, were Mohammedans, but the 
districts surrounding that city peopled by Christians. In 
other places, Abon-el-Cassim found an extraordinary mixture 
of Jews, Muselmans, and Christians, wlio had tbeu respective 
temples, synagogues, mosques, and rlmr( hes. 

Of Sertr^ a mountainous country cotnprisins^ twelve thou- 
sand villages, the king was a C'hristian, and cntiiltd l-'iltin Shlih, 
Between the Alan country and the mountains ot i abokh or 
Caucasus was a most extraordinary fortress, situated ou a very 
steep and lofty rock, over die bank of a nver. This fortress, called 
** the Castle of the Alan gate,'' was erected about five hundred 
years before Christ by Isfendiar, son of the Persian monarch 
Gnshtasp ; and so strong did its natural sitnation and other cir- 
cumstances render it, that 1 nngle man might defend it against 
all the barbarian princes. This caatle still existed in the tenth 
century^ when it waa occupied by an Arab garrison which re- 
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ceived their clothki^ and victuala from the frontier citf of Tif* 
ilia, a diatance of five days' journey, (p. 25.) 

Westward of the Alana are the Quehakes, a great nation re* 
taining ita attachment to the doctrines of Sebeism ; their country 
estends from the Caucasian mountains to the Sea of Pontua 
(or the Ettxine). Of this region the iuhabitanta are mora fair, 
atrongi well made, and handsome, than any of the other moun- 
tain-races. Their women are reckoned volnptuoas, and they 
dress in fine linen, in silk, scarlet stuffs, and gold-embroidered 
drapery. At three miles from Derbend, on his way towards 
the river ItU or Wolga, our envoy found a colony of Arabian 
Muselmans, descended from the conquerors of those northern 
rec^ions. The capital of the Khazar country is called Jiil, and 
situaiLii on the river bearing the same name, (which we call 
the VVoiga) : this is said to divide itself near the termination of 
its course into more than seventy branciu s. In itil vras found 
an extraordinary mixture of inhabitaut^ ; Mohammedans, 
Christians, Jewi*, and Pagans, (p. 33.) 

In the language of the Khazars, there could not be discovered 
any resemblance to that used by other nations ; it differed totally 
from Turkish and Persian. ihe Khazars one race was said 
to be cxli euicl^ iair and liaiidiouic, anotliei" alaio^l tis blrjck as 
Indians: the king, (who is entitled Khacan,) and hia lieutenant, 
profess the Jewish religion, as do many of the nation. To this 
sovereign are subject the Bourtasses, Bidgarians, Russians, 
Sclabes, and others, of whom some individuals are always to be 
seen in the city of Itil, where seven judges reside. Two of these 
magistrates are Mohammedans, and decide according to our law; 
two are Khszares, and give judgment as the Hebi^w law pre- 
scribes ; two are Christians^ and regulate their sentences by the 
Gospel rules; and the seventh^ who judges the Sctabes; RnA- 
sians, and other* Pagans, decides according to natural rens'on. 
In difficillt cases, these last consult the Mohammedan Cadis 
antd conform to their decision. All the Khaaars that one' sees 
in a satte of slavery, are pagans; for the pagans of this country 
sell their infants and have slaves of their own nation, while the 
Khazar Christians, Jews, and Muselnians ' never reduce' to sla<- 
very those of the same faith. 

In the third chapter we find an account compiled from the 
best authorities, of the Khazar possessions in the south of Cau> 
casus one century before the time of Mohammed. It relates 
also the conquest of Northern Armenia by tlie Persians; 
the fortifications raised by the kings Cohad and Noushirwan, 
to defend Caucasus against the Khazars ; the Arabian conquests 
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in Anotakt Amhndj/ka (or Media)i and tirioiit disliiets o( 
Cancaiiia; dio wm between die Khnars and Armbs in the two 
first. centuries of Islaivism ; the Arehian power esteblished in 

most of die mctuotainous regions that divide the Black from the 
Caspian Sea. lliis third chapter also notices the tributes im* 
posed by the Arabs on several petty princes of the Caucasian 
provinces : thus the Kbalifah Hisbam required annually from one 
principality a tribute of fifty young boys and as many girls, with 
twent^ thousand measures of grain (p. 65.) ; and the MusehnaB 
genera], Merwan, exacted from another territory an annual 
supply of live hundred boys, five hundred girls, and one hundred 
thousand measures of grain, which was to be deposited in tlie 
magazine ;it Derbend. (p. 67.) We may here observe, that to 
pay tribute m slaves was a custom very anciently practised by the 
people of these same countries. From Herodotns it a[>pear8 that 
the Caucasians sent every five years to the king of Persia one 
hundred girla and as many boys; and M. D'Ohsson remarks, 
that even towards the end of the last century, several nations 
of Caucasus delivered to the Khan of the Cnm Tartars a certain 
number of nmle and female slaves, as an annual tribute. 

From tlu; city of Itil, to ascend the river Wolga as far as 
the small town of Boulgar, required two months ; but to come 
down with the stream, was a work of only twenty days. The 
Boulgarians were Christians and Mohammedans, all speaking 
a.lai^uage the same as the Khazurs, but differing from that Of 
the; > Russians. Fossil bones of most; prodigious siae are fre- 
qae&tlyHdiscovered in fiulgaria : one is particularly noticed-*^ 
toothy vwhichrin length was four palms, and in width ttro ; tbeie 
sns a. skull also, equal in dimensbns to an Arab- but. Tusks 
resemUing those of elephants are sometimes dug up as ' white 
aa ^^nowVand Wietgbing nearly two hundred mems. To what 
animal diey belonged is unccrtam, but they are carried into 
Khorasan^ whew a considerable price is paid for them by the 
inbabimiits^ who make combs, vases, and other articles oif this 
aubstaice^ which is more hard than ivovy, and never breaks, 
(p. 80.) 

The RttSMans and Sdabes (or Sclavonians) appear to have 
been, in the tenth eeatuiy, diiraded into several principalities, 
each having its own sovereign, and frequently engaged in hosti- 
lities one with another. All those Sclabes are said (by Moham- 
medan authors) to be descended from a son of Jnphet named 
Marif (probably Mada'i, mentioned in Genesis, ch. 10.); some 
are Christians of the sect of .Jacob, others pagans without any 
sacred book or revealed religion. However those nortlieiu 
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nations may ha?e changed in some instances during llie coarse 
of eight or nine hundred jears. The following passage respecting 
them, foQiidad on the authority of Eastern writers, will orolw- 
bly not seem inapplicable to the praseot state of their reiatioiw 
widi'tfae Tnrfcish govemraent ; ' 

Even in onr times,'' (says Aboa-el-Cassim^ writing in the tenth oen- 
tnry,) **they render tbemseWee by their inonrslens extremely dis- 
agreeable to all their neij^boit, who rely for protection against their 

attacks wholly on their fortresses; and even the inhabitants of Con- 
stantiaople scarcely think themseivea secure from them heltiod their 
walls." (p. 89.) 

The Russians are described by our envoy as men very tall 
and robust, with white hair and florid complexions ; they wear 
neiithei:^ \ ests nor tunics, but wrap a mantle about them, 
leaving one hand at liberty. Some only shave their beardii, others 
let them grow and plait them as the manes ot horses are often 
plaited. Of each individual the skiti is painted with figures of 
trees and other objects, from the neck to the toot: they all carry 
hatchets, knives, and sabres, whicli they never lay aside. The 
women are ornamented with necklaces of gold or silver, accord- 
ing to the wealth oi their husbands, if a Russian possesses ten 
thousand dirhems, he gives one necklace to his wife ; it he has 
twenty llioubaiid J/rAems, he gives Iier two necklaces ; and in this 
proportion he continues to decorate her, bestowing a necklace 
for every acquiutioii of taa thousand dirtiems. Thus many 
wivas arv aeen loaded mth d^ereol neckkcea* In their latei^ 
coiirae with femalea they study neither privacy nor delicacy ; 
they are not eauharraaaed by the presence of their companiooe 
mi thoee.occasions when husbands and wives in other countries 
would most desire to avoid observation. Neither are the Rtis» 
aians very nice with caspeet to their ablutions ; for a slave pre- 
sents to her master a large vessel of water, in which he washes 
his face, heard, and hands ; he combs his hair, cleanses his 
nostrils* and spits .into it; after which, the slave presents it to 
the neit person in company, then to another, ted so in sue* 
cession till all have performed the same filthy process. 

They burn the bodies of their dead, with whatever hofses, 
arms, and other valuable articles he possessed: the wives also 
are burnt alive with theirhusbauds' carcases. Some offer them- 
selves for this purpose voluntarily. But when a Russian woman 
dies, the husband is never burnt with her body. Four hundred 
chosen men are attached to the sovereign'^ person ; they devote 
4:heir lives to his service, and kill themselves when he dies. 

Among various nations of Turks iohabituig the countries 
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southward of the Sclabes, are those called Couzes, who lead 
their flocks over the sandj plains : there also are the Batche- 
makes, Beiekmis, and ocfacit detcewM from the same stock. 
The Batcbeotketftie raoMurkftble for tbiir ferocity, and, like the 
Rotsiana abofe meotioiiedy ere perfiscdy indiffereDl above pri- 
vecj JD their intercourse with womeoieveD theiriowo wiiea. 
The Beschcoonby also m Turkiih nee, were occufltomed to eel 
the filthiest lennin that their hair or their garments afforded, 
rsserabling, in this respect, that Scythian ttibe mentioned by 
some ancient Greek and liitin antliors as dwelling tiorthward 
of the Black Sea. 

The Turkish slaves were celebrated for their strength and 
beauty ; their price was proportionabiy high. Some were sold 
in Klioraian that cost each five thousand dinars (gold coins). 
A price eqoaUy exorbitant was paid for some Turkish girls, 
(p. 148.) Our fictitious envoy, having visited the capital of 
Khorasan, joined a caravan and proceeded on his return to , 
Baghdad, where he thanks Ood for his safe arrival, haviiif^ 
escaped -dli the dangers that thrcateti travellera m those frozen 
regions, among the barbarians that inhabit tiiem. 

To this work M. D'Uhsson has attached a considerable 

number of very curious and instructive notes ; in one of which, 

referring to the wall of Derbend above mentioned, he discusses 

the question, whether some part of that wall, which is now 

covered by the sea, was originally constructed under the water ; 

or whether the Caspian ha» risen above its aucieut level since 

the consti uction of that wall. ' 

^ It may be observed/* lays our iDgenious author, "that some re- 
Mains of bnildiogs appear beneath the snrfaoe of the sea, on a neigh- 

boring point of the same coast. l?tom the extremities of the city of 
Bacou issne two walls, whioh loso themselves in the sea at a dis- 
tance of ahpiit sixty paces. J he geographer Abd-our-Raschid, (ior- 
named Bwaujf from bis native city,) writing in the year 1403, informs 
us, that Ibeseahad swaUowed ap aeaie walls and towen of BaecHlt 
and bad already made such progress in bis time that it was fast ap- 
proaching to the great mosque. This geographer's testimonv is con- 
firmed by the Russian captain SoVmonow, who in 1719 saw at two 
werata or lialf a league's dittanee sottthwaid of Baoon, and at a depth 
of four fatboDs hatow the surface of the sea, considerable ruiiia of ft 
atone edifiec, some parts still a})|)€!uing above the watrr; it was sup- 
posed to be tlic ri iiiaius of a Caravanserai. Ht tice we may infer that 
the Derbend wail bad been submerged bv a Miuilar encroachment of 
Ihe ^a." (p. m.) 

From the satne geographer, I^acouy, M. D'Ohssou quotes a 
passage relative to the Zirh^ueraiiy a race of people wiiose 
naine siguiiies, the oiakers of coats of mail they occupy 
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part of Mount El-Bourz beyond Derbend, where they have 
villages, gardens, forests, and cultivated grounds; they are tall, 
^ith tau hair and tiue eyes, Tlit-ir only employ meat ia the 
manufacturiiig uf cuiru8es and coats of mail; they are rich, 
generous^ aDd hospitable towards strangers, especiaUy those who 
kmow bow to wrtit, or are conversant with- anj branch of 
Msoee. TImj pay bo triliiitif lo any peESMH^-B blctsiog for 
whidi ikmf mij thuik the diffieaky of aecaM to their oountrj^ 
They do not profttt toy leligiM. Whea oae of them diee» 
hie ttoibf ere eepenued, eod stripped -of the ileeh, the bonee ere 
collected ioto a garment, od which ie written the tuune of the 
deetfuedy thet of hie fiilfaer, «id the time of hie hirth end deedi. 
The IHendt heng np tbia sermenC with Ihe hones in the de«» 
ceeied person^ Iwnie^ end then thc^ give the fleshy if the deed 
pemm fiee n men^ to the cmwe ; if e women, to the vidtniee. 
(p. 176-) 

Thie ertide mi|^t be eitended to a considerable length by 
eitreote ftom other notes with which M. D'Obssoo has iliiie^ 
trated various passages, transhitcd m the -body of his work, such 
esNote XXXVI, furmshtng a very curious account of the Eu^. 
ropean netioiis by Abou Souleiman Daoud, (generally sumamed 
JBenaketi from his native place,) and the observations on Yad* 
joudje and Madjoudp;, the Gog and Magog of Scripture, (Eze- 
kiel, ch. xxxviii. — xxxix. and the Apocalypse of St. John, 
ch. XX.) and the wali erected tor the defence of Caucatos against 
northern barbarians ; but we must hasten to close this notice 
by mentioning some of the Eastern writers to whom Mi 
D'Gh&son acktiowleges his principal obligations. The first is 
Aboul-Hassaa Ah, celebrated under the name of El^Mas^ 
soudi, because he descended (in the eighth generation) from 
Massoud, a companion of tbe prophet Mohammed. iMussoudt 
florjshed ui tbe middle of the tenth century, when he composed 
his famous work the Mourudj uz Zehtb u Maadui-U-Dje- 
vkeri or Meadows of Qold and Mines of Jewels." He might 
be styled tbe Arabian Herodotus, for he travelled much by sea 
nod lead that he mi|bt examine various countries — Ethiopia, 
Indies Penm, AmenM^ Syria, end other r^poni of the fieeieni 
world. Copies of hia work ere preaenred in the public libra- 
ries both of Pkris and of Leyden. M. D'Ohsson has made 
frequent reference to the Me$tdik ve ei MmaUk of Ebo 
Heoucal^ or, aa we , have most commonly seen the name 

(«^>>> 1^)) written, £bn Uaukal. This work was composed 

nboat the year S66 (or of car era 976-7). We nest find the 
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Madjem al Bui Jan, the work of Shabab ud din Abou Abd 
Allah Yacoul, who died near Aleppo in ()2(i (I'l'lD). This is 
a geographical dictionary in Arabic. Another uianuscript (of 
the Leyden Collection) is the Kitab Morassid el Ittila, also 
geographical. The KUab Assar ul Bilad ve Akhbar ui Ybad, 
or the DescriptlaB of Cbuntriea and Tradhioni of NatioDs/' bj 
Zekiiift Cesvini; tim Arabic geographical Mt« alio heioogt 
to the Leyden Library. The Kkarkkt el Adf4neb or< Peari 
of Wondert,** composed by Jbn El Vardi, who died in the year 
of our era 1346; an Arabic work on geography and natural 
history. Th< TMhiii ui Amr fi Adjiueb «/ Aetaryot '0e^ 
acrtption of Tenettrial Wonders/' by Abd-^ur-Rashid, sumamed 
Baoi^y. The Nokhbet-ud-Dahr : the Tocuim-ul- Boldan ; 
the Noi^k el A zher ; the DjikoH Numa (a Turkish work); 
ihiB celebrated Tmikh or Chronicle of Jbou Djaafer Moham- 
med el Tabary : the Fntouh el Boldan of Balazori ; the 
Tmikh el Kamil: the Zmbdet ul Fikret ; the Nokhbet uU 
Tavarikhy by Mohammed £lendi; the Tarikh Bedoui-el 
Khalicaf, an Arabic Ms. belonging to the Upsal library ; the 
Chronicle of Benaketi ; the Tarikh J a fi/ Efendt/, a Turkish 
Ms.; ihe celebrated Historical Persinn work of Mh khond : 
the S/t//h vameh, or Poetical History of the Persian Kings/* 
by iirdausi ; and other valuable Mss. 

I'o the geogrnphical work of P'bn Hauka! above mentioned 
M. D'Ohsson makes frequent rtkrence, quoting an Arabic 
copy })res€rved in the Irbrary al Ley den ; and English readers 
have long been acquainted with the name of that early traveller 
through the translation made by Sir William Oiiseley from a 
Ms, intitied ** Mesalek el Memnlek;' which he [mblislicd as 
the **()riciUal Geography of libn llaukal." I he Ms. used by 
Sir William nut expressing an) author's name, but agreiug in 
title with the l.cyden copy, he did not hesitate to describe 
it as the composition of Ebn Uaukal» justifying himself by 
eifracts from Abul Feda and other Eastern ge(^raphers. So 
satisAiCtory did bis arguoMnts appear lo the Orientalists of 
Europe, that for many years this translalioo was received aa 
he described it ; even M. de Sacy« one of the most learned^ 
accorate, and able critics now livings devoted to a notice of Sir 
, William's translation above a hundred pages, in the^ ''Maga- 
ain Encyclopedique/' (tome vi.) and, notwithstaudiNg aoOM 
variations in certaio passages, allows the identity : 

''For,** says he, thusc poiuts of diflerence are so inconsiderable, fliat 
we must ackaowlegetia the <Ori«ntol Geography/ the workofBhn 
fiankal, quoted by Abal*Ma: *Mais ces diff6reneea sent hrop pea 
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eoaMfiMN ptar hkn nteouiolira^ daat U < G^ograpltf e OriMtl V 
roafrago d'Eba Haokal, Mi pu* Aboal fedm."* 

But an iogeoioiM writer, M* Uyleabroek of Leyden, published 
in the year 1822 a Diasertatian on Ebn Haakal, and conjee* 
lures that the Ms. translated bj Sir W. Ouselej was not exactly 
the work of that Arabian traveller, but one which he closely-fol- 
lowed in his geographical treatise, sed .talem quern Ihn Hau- 
kalus in sao scripto componendo maxime secutus sit;" and 
thus be accounts for the ** nexum arctissimum inter Geogra- 
phiam Orientalem et Ibn Haukalum and for many passages 
expressed in almost the same words^ ** loca iisdem (>«ne verbis 
concepta/' (pp. 9* 51. M. Uylenbroek is inclined to 

regard Ibn Kkordadbeh, (who lived a short time before ibn 
Haukaly) as the author of that work which Sir W. O. translated; 
or it may have been composed, he thinks, by Abou Ishak el 
Faresi : but whoever was the original author, it seem*' to M. 
Uylenbroek probable, that Ibn Haukal carried the book with 
him on his various peregrinations, and made such ample use of 
it as accounts for the conformity between his own work and 
tiiat which he so frequently cuusulied: " Hoc, Ibn Haukalus 
dum ditiouem Moslemiticam peragravit, secum tulit, quo tan- 
quam duce uteretur," &c. (p. 6l.) But for some other romarks 
on this subject, and a particular notice of M. Uyleubroek's 
"Specimen Geographico-HistoncLini," we shall refer our 
reader to No. Lll. uf tins Joufiial, {p. 383.) ai»d we close our 
remarks on M, D'Ohsson's work, by expr essing our surprise that 
the ingenious author did not think it tu ( essary to illustrate with 
a map the interesting geographical discussious which are scat- 
tered through bis pages. 



ARISTOTELES de Ammo, de Sensu, de Memma, 
de Somno^ nrniUque argumenta. Ex recendom 
Ih« Bekkert* Berlin, 1829. 

-It is understood that the learned Mr. Bekker is now printing, 
at the press of the University of Berlin, a complete edition of the 
works of AriUotk, to be contained in four quarto volumes. As 
the work proceeds through the press, some separate treatises am 
detached from the rest, and published in an octavo form. Of 
these, three have appeared — the Meteorologies, the History of 
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Ammui», and tiM volsaie wfaofe.title is placed si Ibe head of fki^ 
article* On the latter we ahall now offer a few remarki, chiefly 
in reference to some observations which appeared in a former 
iramber of this Journal, on the use of the particles ilv §U (No* 
LXXVill. p. 194 sq.) As the text is printed alone, without 
any various readings, our materials for criticisin are of necessi^ 
very limited. We may, however, state generally that the teal 
is greatly improved, both by the introductioo of many new 
readings, and a lietter system of punctuation, and raises to n 
high pitch our expectations of the value of the complete 
edition. 

The text of the volume before us, as printed by Mr. Bekker, 
does not contain any instance of av e\ before the subjunctive or 
the present tense oi the indicative mood : but the editor admits 
them several times before an optative mood. In writing our 
- former article, we had considered the possibility of this excep- 
tion ; but were deterred from allowing it by tlie circumstances, 
l.lhat this collocation of the }>articles in «{nestioii is^ before 
any niood, contrary to analogy ; 2. that there ia no metrical 
instance of av «i before the optative (see Part LXXVIII. p. 
200. No. XX.); and that in some cases good manuscripts 
omit the former particle before the optative (ib. No. 1\. p. 
15.); vvhde tlie pruneiiess of the transcnberi* to iiii>ert uv before 
El is proved by its use with the subjunctive mood and the present 
tense of the indicati?e, which Mr. fiekker apparently considers 
as incorrect. We could produce many additional passages, in 
Mr« Behker's faror, both from Plato and Aristotle, which we 
have collected since the publication of our former article ; but 
as they are of precisely the same nature as those already sal 
down, and are only formidable by their number, we diall not 
weary our readers by the renewal of so dry a grammatical dis- 
cussion* 

De Anima, p. 8. 10. fytotms U nif fl ri wfoh «^AAo jumfj^ 
Read nai eT n. 

P. 9* 14.. hit A ^mi aiwiroi, lutir ^if aifffcni* luiv tl ^if^ 

Perhaps xal t\ xav ^vo-ei. 

P. 12. 26. Ka'iToi ys Til fu» df^Ui Xoyostlf km rAif [Aixfif- 
Tonr 1} P. 141. 5, x«froi yt luifm T9&lf i^mfu» rod {Jfy 

We believe that the instances in which the particle ye directly 
follows xaiVoi are so rare, that it is safer with Elmsiey ad 
Achain* 6i7« to consider this collocation of the particles inad- 
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■iniMn. W# would, tbmfera, expunge yi in bodi these pu^ 
Mfft. In Plato de Rep. p« 351 £. nmtnt yt ipn\o[i,tfw irov 
Ttm imv S mMMUMtTftiTt, all the Mas* retain ye. In Herpd. 
nL 9* Mr. Gaiiford haa edited nutrot y§ from one Ma. ; all 
the others omit^. The oae of ntdw — yf« like aol fujv yt, 
ia' very comoiou. 

P. 14. 10. rh Sf Atyfiy jf^/^ftr^M* f^r i^C^v ofimw xsv f? ri| 

Read o/xoiov xa! §1 ti; KSyM. 

P. 16. 27. rlQtvreu yAf yvwplljn* wtf i pWy T« .jfMMf| cSrap «ti» 
f I T^y ^t^^v Tot npiypuiTa JikknH* 
Read eoovfp •!. 

P. S6w 12* Sii ycipf^oi r^v xivi]0-iv tov ftart^orro^ ri)v 6^ti/ 

Keadownrf^ t\, and compare p. 12. 18. TrtxgaTrXrjam ^Jiyfiit- 

P. 39. l6. ev /X5V TCfTg aXAatj XnVfiTai 7roAXa» TWK.^tHK^ 

M£tTec 6? Ti^v adTjy ttoAAocv tcuv aXXeov 6»a<$ep<>VTC0f ax^i/SoT. 

We coiiCfcivf that in the above seotence Aristotle intended 
to express the following meaning. ''Man has the .senses of 
hearing, seeing, smelling, and tui^iing, iDtenor to many of the 
animals, but the sense ot touch more accurate lh:in :iny other 
aninifll." He evidently could not have meant to ^av that man 
bad the four senses firbl aaiucd iti Itss pi:3rtection than all ani- 
mals; which would include fish, Crustacea, polypi, lu- 
deed, he throws out a very ingenious idea with respect to those 
animals which have not fie power of olosing the eyes, and are 
devoid of ey^tds or. analogous coverings, durectly at variance 
with this snppeaition, viz. that their sighl is as inferior tp tlwt 
' wf man, as the sms// -of asan is.to that of some^enimals ; forthal 
with them all images conveyed to the sensorium by the sense of 
sight, canse either pleasnre or pain; as is the^ pese with the 
sense of smell in man ; there being no odor which is indiffsr- 
ent to us, and does not cause either pleasure or dligust. We 
would therefore read, fc^MV yitp trng Ji^Ims XttwrroK woAAat 

Ijaow, xaTot he r^v a^ifir im ib<Xm Zut^tg^rrcos ix^ifiol ; or perhtpe 
Aristotle might have written ifJanm rwv aXXxv. 

P. 41. 7* ^ Mtff ti Iv »fi«n tl^^ mkiam^ 4r Ift/SAif^im^ 
rev ykuxiof. 

In this passage it is doubtful whether the construction is 
ti elpiiv, or xflcv aiUr6avolfu$* iv §i il/tiffy. But WO rather sttspect 
that the coristruction is as in the following passage, in which 
case wc would read Km tU 
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P. 43. 6. hh TO toioDto tJ^Qpiov im a-wjMrra$ hmn 6\nm$ t^i9 
Here we would read mo-xep tJ. 

P. 44. 7. xatroi x.aSiw§p elwatxev xu) Tr^OTtpoy, xav ci Uj*fVO|; 
Read xa) c», "even if." 

P. 52. 5. ou8e TOUTO 8* io-T* rauro Tt» aJff^avfcr^a*. 
The di^uDctiYe e^t is often used after Ze, but we do not re- 
member ever kmng met witb an inttaace of the reverse order. 
P. d9« ^* Tfll if Iv a^atpiast XtyiftMa tlmp A «l r& ri^. 
Read &nttf t}» ami compare Eth. Nic. li* 4* K <Sr7r^ A 

Jr. do. S9* 0'XfVTfoir, wht^ h tt it,i^m aimii ^mprth %» % 
Read xai tl f^pidv ri. 

P. 66. 16. $id TaXiv sSrof rifi ^r wmS^ ^bwif if Iv «f 

Head wovip il, and the aune eorrMliMi alionld be made 

p. 122. 14. 

P. 112. 8. ^ yii t} sMftf-fi TO iv4mfm '§Mt^p^ou 
With the exception of a pamage in the MicoraaeheiMi Ethics, 
which we corrected in a former number, we have not met with 
any instance of the use of ye after apu. We would, therefore, read 
o^x a^<xr§ al^^m, &c. See ClaaacaUpoffDal, No. LXXVIIi* 
p. 207. 

P. 12f>. 17. f I Sf Mv l{fAavH» TO ef sg yt /y boyrloy^ iu£y lyroo^ 

1 hii^, it the reading sane^ is one of the few instanoes of 
the double av in Aristotle. 

P. 145. 12. xa^anrA^(nov v\t^^mk kuv fl t/$ Ttm rwy ay«- 

Read xat) •» tij , 

Everywhere, except p. 37. 9- p. 53. 2. p. 30. 29. and p. 
1^8. 29., Mr. Bekker writes at) and xotcu. We conclude^ 
therefore, that these are mispriuts. Also in rtffvapm^ p. 9. 4* 
8<(r(raxji, p. 10. 24, %pa<T<Ti<j^ai, p. 102. 10. fMXi0'(r«0v, p. 107. 4. 
nod IX«(r(royo$, p. 1 16. 8. the Attic form should be mlored. 
We do not see why Mr. Bddwr ahonld tometimet wfke m\t^ 
fusr md eomelimei «w^|Mnr. In pp. 44, 45. mnning title, for 
B read r. and p. 70. 85. for rotx^T);; read ra^^vrq^ 
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We will take thb opportunity of offecing a few corrections of 
some passages in the Jiico o w d ien fitMca af Aristotle^ which 
bad escaped our notice in oar articlea oo tbt edttioD of that trea- 
tite by Mn Cardwell. 

Read §vt§ funmrns* 

III. 4. 5. x«} Siat^e^i TAiVrov wrflv; o vw9Mk$ tkhiji§§ 
iv iaffmi; ^P9*» ^^^^^ luaim »a\ fAir^ a&ra>v wv. 

SL^udaMj^ikp and compare i v. B, in o|ov WfM^ iSv eauTM, 

IV. I . CS. cvr£ y«p ^rroti ii^' oI( ^fi ourt Xinrsiroi, oSrs Ml. 
Read ot>§; cu; SsT. 

V. 4. 9. cv(rr;pifiy ti Tff SMniS/iMlsy. 7- 
Head cSmp iT and compare v. 8. 3« cSoirtf ri; ^^4^ 

r^ ;(fi^a adroS ruirroi Sri^oy. 

V. 16. dTi oSrc0f ^ v^lv to vtjpMff'fVft.jft dyMl^* 
Head irplv to voVj^rfita ^y. 

VI. I.S. 7. ^rAov xay el ju.^ irpaxTixi^ ijv, on slei xv 0tuT9(; 

In both Uh-m; pns-STi^ics \vc would read xa\ tor , ■ <y f. 

lb. 8. uXXu ard ot/Og nu^lot yl IfXTi t^j (TQ^Iol^, * 
Read ahJ.u. arv ntui compare i. 6. 6. aXXa ft^y ot5Sg to* 
tft^SiOv elyai. and tor liic Ubi: of ys VII. ^ 4» oAAa f/^v ff ^^l.^ft^fl^ 

We would read ouruj yap xa» ^ <^i>da, .r, 

X. 9. OUTS — own — ou5* au. > -i- ' 

We beiieie that this use of the disjancdfe (Ms^ when, the 
conjunctive ovrs occurs previously in the sentence twim or 
more times, is defended by a sufficient number of ezampJee to 
eatkblish its propriety. ThuS| in iii. 3. 11. oirr s o 8 n ■ ; <s i rff 
— 0^. Isocrat. Panath. p. 287. A. ^gn — ogri'-otfr^— ■ ' s o > L 
Xenoph. Anah. vii. o. 22. «urf— otrrt — o^tt fuiv. Plato .de 
Itep* t- p» 347. B. ovri^oirrff— ouS* aS. Id. ly. p. 426. B« §Sn 
-^^ttrsr*>«tlrr««--^vrf--^dS* aS-r-ou^i— o^s. But we doubt wheyfief 
ouZs ciiii In any case follow one ovrt. See Class. Jourti. »Plaiit 
LXXVIli. p. 193, In Plato, Leg. vni, p. 840. B. qiiote^ 
by Matthias Gr. Gr. | 609. om rmf mron ywmx,h$ 
«6Sr mt 9tu^, we would read «vriyof. ^ , /• 

G. C« £• 
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CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL 

EXTRACTS 

From the JVorks of Sam u el Pa a r, LL.D. , Prtbendary 
of St. Faufs, Curate of Hatlon^ ^c. ; with Memoirs 
of his Life and Writings, and a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By John Johnston £» M Fel- 
low of the Royal Society^ and of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, Sgc. Id 8 vols. 8vo. 
London: Longman and (Jo. . 

No. IW.^ConcLudtd from No. LXXIX.} 
Dr. P«nr to Dr. HnntiDgfordy BiBbop of Hereford. 

My Lord, AMmi, Cel. 34, 1813.' 

I thank you for the infeliigcnce with which you have favored mc 
about Bishop Iliird's edition of Addison's works; and sorry I am, for 
the sake of your l<ut Ui>hip and otiier scholars, that I had not an oppor- 
tunity of grantiu)^, or offeriD|f to bis excentori, mj copy of Addison** 
-welUwritten, Ihoug^h little known, work in Latin prose. You shall 
regale yourself with it when you come to my parsonaq-e. I cannot fix 
on any particular person as the writer of tin ( jtitajjh on Addison. He 
certainly is a man of taste, and probably he i:i a man of leariii^. Some 
of the sotttenoes ninoff harmonioasljrto the ear, and there is a fair snr- 
faoe of Latinitf. Bnt» . 

^ , — — Poneis totom *^ 

Nescit. 

The topics, though well chosen, are not quite so well arranged, and 
tbeLatinity in two or three plaees is wineiable. I believe some Eton- 
ian to have been the author ; and 1 am sure that, if his compositions 

were to !)e compared with other inseriptions in 'XVe.stminstor Ahhey, 
rather than with the peculiar dignity of the tiubject, he, witliout much 
presumption, might have given up his name. Some of my pupils, when 
they heard it ascribed to roe, had the good sense to acquit me ; and 
w hen the Duke of Bedford first mentioned it to me as mine, in terms 
of hij^h commendation, I declined the h(mor before I knew the con- 
tents. I will give your Lordship my reasons lor my doubts about Bishop 
Hnrd» and I premise that they amounted only to one suspicion opposed 
to another. There is in the south transept of Westminster Abbey an 
epitaph on Mr. Mnsnn, ^vrittm, as T !)r!if vc, by his friend Bishop 
Tliir<i. It \ms the thre at iiiciit ot hciiis: tree from all rhetorical tlorishes, 
and the pliraseulogy iii un the whole perspicuous and correct, in the 
opening there Is a little error In the eolloeation. There is what, I 
think, an IIKjudged allusion to a well-kubwn passage In CatttUui^ who 
writesy 

Nam castum esse decet, plum poetam 
Jpnnif nnfealos nihil neessie eat. 

In the Inscription we read-*<Poeta, si quis alius, castos, pins, enltns. 
Now, jny Lord> it Is no vety great praise lor an BngUsh dlt ine not to 
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ha?e b«en oiberwiie than castus et piut ia bis poetry, and the con^ 
mendalioii if oertaiaty bestowed not on his monb, but bit writings. 
Agnlii, it is ratlier unfaolcy in a saBOtnary to bring back to the in«roory 

of men ihe npolniry of a heathen poet for the Iice!itioTi<?nP5:s nf his 
verses. A<;Hin, ciiltus referring to the ta«;te of Mason, (Ux s n if very 
naturally follow commendation on hm moral poetry. I will uot ^uarret 
iritb cultas as an epithet which seldom or never occnrs io prose, bat 
will admit the authority of the followini; passage: Disoentttrnumerly 
-eulte Tibulle, tui." Ov. Am. 1. 15. 28. 

My sci ihe wrote Xcnopho as I dictated the word, anU 1 would bn 
understood ^p. to approve of Xenopbo, as not to disapprove of Xeno- 
pbon. If y^dKave, or at Winchester* can findf the admiraUe treatise 
of H. Stephens, De Abusu Linguae Grjrcjr, pray re:ul the >v4)ule of the 
fourth chapter, where the ratioualp of Latin termin Mions in on and «is 
largely discussed. Apud Cbarisium certe legimus itidem Memno et 
Sino, non MennoD et Simon. Est tameo bis in hoc ipso nomine ter- 
minatione ista nsns ICaro, cogente etiam metri lege. At vero Antiplio 
ct Deniipho, quae apud eundem gramnintinim invoiiimitnr, minus tuiri- 
bus nostris esse nova debent, vel ob taleni 1 erentn usum. Apud eum 
enim Antipho et Demipbo et Ctcsipho (sicut Crito, Siuio), uoa Anti- 
plion et Demtpbon et Cteeipbon legi, nemo est qui meminisse non poe- 
tit. His autem simile esset Xenopbo, sed nescio qnomodo major 
qn*dam in hoo nomine esse videlnr terminationis insolentia, et a qua 
aures magis abhorreaut.*' p. 48. Bowyer, in a letter to Mr, R. Gale, 
adopts Markland's hypothesis on the formation of the imparasyllabic 
genitive, and writes tnos : For 0*1^ tbey said vmpm, fm/uerT as 7a- 

XaxTs^ yT'.XaKTot' rv^avrt, rtnpamos' T!\aruys,Tl\aTa)Uor UfVO^>tev^'^, Hevo<^Q»vToy. 
On this [ )*:jtion, I tbink, we may form a rule, which ought to de- 
termine what Greek proper names should now be terminated in o. what 
in ONy in Latin ; viz. those which malce mat in the genitive should have- 
on in the nominative ; those in «m should be o in the nominative, pre« 
servinn^ thus the ▼estij.na of their pristine state, as Plato, Ptatonis ; 
Solo, Solonis; but Xenophun, Xeoopbontis ; Ctesiphon, Ctesipbontis.' 
• Which the learned Dr. Taylor, Chancellor of Iiincoln, writes without 
any discrimination in bis accurate editions of Lysias and Demostbeneai 
&c. PlatOySolo, Xenopho^Ctesipho." — ^Bowyer*8 MiscellaDCOUsTractSy 
p. 143. 

Now, my Lord, the subject seems to have been much controverted 
among Roman critics ; and tbey, who were advocates for nniform- 
ity and independence in the Latin langnage^ contended for the ter*' 

mination in o. Yon shall hnvc a iiutabic pas^n^rc from nninfilian, 
•where he speaks of the " granirn ilicum veteruin amatoreni, (jui neget * 
quidquam ex i^atina ratioue luutandum. Quin etiam laudta virtutem 
eomm, qui potentiorem facere lingnam Latinam stndebant, nec ailenia 
egere institntis Iktebantur; inde Castorem, media syllaha prodacta» 
proTHinti?»rnn< : quia hoc omnibus nostris nominibns accidehat quorum 
prima po.sitio in easdem, quas Castor, literas exit; et ut Palaemo, sicut 
Plato (nam sic enm Cicero quoque appellat) [dicercntur] retiunerunt; 
quia Latinnm quod o et n iitens finiretor, non reperiehant." Lib. i. 
cap. 5. Formerly, when I knew more and cared more about these 
things than I do now, T made up my mind thus. Whensoever the ter- 
mination in Greek is uv, mot, there 1 would invariably retain the ter- 
mination Ay and therefore I would alwaya say Plato ; and I commend 
sohnkTa fov myiDg INo Casiias) tboogb 1 rmnember that formerly they 
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did not hesitate to rail biniDkNi. But when the termfttatioii is «r,«rr«t, 

I dare not contend for the same aniformity. Tn \he spppches De Co- 
rooa, \\ t- find invariably Kinati^vToSj and yet m Terence wv find among 
the dramatis personae, Ctesipbo. So Avri*pi»v^ AjnuftuvroSf does not 
hinder us from saying Antipho. That Bowy er's rale aboot tmvt, is 
not conelasive, and leaves ns to the choice of on or o in Lslin, and 
perhaps IIiaT rlinice will often be regulated hy the rtir, f>r custom ; and, 
in truth, eitlier may be used without impropriety. Yet, as 1 said, the 
rule for »y, mvos, compels us to use o ouly, unless we be writing verse; 
and in verse I liokl that Platon and Xenopbon, however unusnal* 
would be jnstifiable. When the question is transferred from proper 
name!* to appeHatives, we find the predominant power of the Latin 
termination o not only retained in the nummative, but extending even 
to the oblique cases. Thus Awiw, A<«rros, gives in Latin, leo, Iconis ; and 
thus SpoKm, dptucovTos, gives draco» draoonis. Bat farther, the most 
striking instance that I Icnow among tlie latter writers of the right they 
took tu employ the Latin termination 0, is in the Achiileid of Statius, 
l}ook I. V. 5.^3. 

CoDcIamant Danai, stimulatque Agauiemno volentes. 

Oor friend Dr. Gabell may tell his boys of the fact, but must not 
allow them to imitate ; and so mneh for the termination in o. Yon see, 

my Lord, that some of tlie sturdy critical antiquaries went a little fur- 
ther ; and because quaestor and praetor made qiia^ttori?? and prfctoris, 
they forsooth would have had any Greek word in up making opos become 
in Latin er, orisy with the penultimate of the genitive long. Yen and I 
shall observe, but not imitate. On the fact, noticed as it is by Varro 
de T.incTiii Latins, \vc crm have no doubt. "SccnndrTm illnrnm ratio- 
nem debemus,'^ says Vuio, " secundis Ay//a6 > low^^is dicere Hectorem, 
Nestorem. £st enim ut i^ua^stor, Praetor, xSestur, iiector." Lib. vii. 
Trae, say I, this was the very old praetlce, and it may Ite illustrated 
by two lines from EnninSy the first of which is 4|aoted by Vanro hioH 
self inlihroii. 

Hectoris natuin de moero jactarier. 

You win find this line in jmjj-e *2;?9 of the edition of Hesselios. You • 
will also find it imniediateiy preceded by another line, where the ter- 
mination Uectorem is right, bnt the metrical position is wrong, 
Cnira Heetovem quadrijugo rapiarier* 

8b the line is printed in Hesselins and in MaittaiTe*s Corpus Poeta- 
rom* and in my copy of Maittaire 1 have had occasion to correct many 

of these metrical errors. The line, as it h:ts just now been <riven, was 
made so by Ursinus, and then quoted by him to prove that the second 
syllable in quadrijugo is long before jW. No, say I, and DO said Gerard 
Vossius, whose words yoa shall have. ^ Non cogitavit vir doctissimoa 
veteres secnndam in Ueotorls, et similibns produxisse^ qoomodo idem 
£nnias alibi ait, 

Hectoris uatum de mflero jactarler. 

Alioqui, puto, vidisset, versu secundo, trajectis primis verbis, legi de- 
here, 

Heetamn cmm qpsdsijiigo jactarier." 

De Arte Grammat. lib. i. c. 22. Tn sapphics and iambics I sbonld 
write indifferently Hectorem et Uectora. But 1 should not venture to 
lengthen the penultimate, unless I wished to tease some fastidious 
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hypcrcritic who would deny the rxistcnro of nny instanco. Vossiria is 
rigUt abuul hi& iod. liut 1 stiall utnuse ^ou and D/. Gabcli h^j a uottt- 

Ue aaonialy in LQciliatt 

Et If OMOiiM maam pattciibere pomt *'Ajaccai«— 'Ub. zxs. * 
[Vol. Tii. p. 63S.] 8. Pars. 

Dr. Parr to Kev. Dr. Routb. 

. Dear Mr. President, 1805. 

I have twice retd very ettentively the edditementBin. I approve of 
«lt the conjectural emendations, and of all yonr critical remarks, la 
one or two instances I hesitate a little about tlic Latinity. Can you 
say nemo nici fastidiverat? koto with a genitive generally means con- 
tra. But 1 have seen instances where it does not, and where it has the 
power of de, and quod attioet ad. In Ibe Index to Polybius I find 

■ora iroarrw turofwp, de mercatoribus, and Kara -KamtDP TitXovowyiffiuv, dc 
oninihii!^ Peloponnesiis. In the Index to Xenopbo we have Kara vav- 
rmv lUpcuPf de omnibus Persis. Verse 15. cap. 15. Epist. 1st ol the 
Corlntblans, •fiaprvfr^afinr Kara t«v 0«o», where Hntcheson explains it by 

de. But T liHve another solution still, so as to t^xcliide the sense of 
roTifm. riiL best account is by Hciske, in his Iiitlex to Demosthenes, 
Kara cum geoltivo universe, <fc sivo ad lauUt m r( i, sive ad crimiiiatio- 
xiem, 6 KOI fuyunov cort xaSt ifutv tyKWfuop, id est, lu resftect tu us. Yet i 

cannot think that Dionyaias, if be wrote a book, meant to write con* 
cerning or about Origen. 

The nisi fjimd in onlce, he. is rather awkward after the preceding- 
sentence, but it i!i lutcUigiblti and nut improper. Is referendum est 
quite right? Every moment I look, at your paper, I am charmed with 
your aconracy. Your utcunque I shoold alter into optime. Where 
one sentence begins with duhinni videtiir, and the next begins nec ta- 
nien adduci possun), perhaps I should liavo written pussim. Should it 
not be sed auctior exi»tat, not exstans! Pray reconsider this, and yet 
it is of little consequence, nor will l»e perceived^ I suppose, by the ge* 
neralify of your readers. To me, snmpta est sed anctior exstans, is 
not quite so < lenr as aootior exstat S, Parr. 

£Vol. vii. p. (m,] 

Dear Mr. President, Jfardk 9, 1816. 

You received the first part of the Prolegomena to Harry Stefrhens's 
Tbrsrturus? Pray examine it rnrefully, for nothing was dono in it 
without suggestion ur approb;itii)n from my&elt, and my library, ran- 
sacked by Baricer, supplied nearly, though not quite ally tlie jonrloiis 
matter. There will be, in a few months, a second part. The tnmal* 
tuoiis state of the continent has retarded the arrival of some contriba* 
tions from foreigurrs. The words and the interpretations to be added 
in the Lexicon wiii be very numerous and very useful. Barker wrote 
the preface^ which yon will see, in foor pages. I did not quite under- 
stand it. I corrected part, but my corrections could not be read. Bar- 
ker properly came hither, antl improperly gave me only seven hours 
and a half to do that which required seven days. But Valpy was de- 
termined to have the book out by the Ist of March ; and printers have 
neither the perspicacity nor the prudence of critics. However, with 
two exceptions, even oow the Lalanity is rifbt^ and I have dispened 
much misty matter. _ S.PaRR. 

[Vol. vii. p. C70.] 
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.W. Hamilton £iq. 1o Dr. Parr. 

Dear Doctor, Foreign Office, Jan \7.\9>'>2. 

We are all, 1 see^ much and deservedly puzzled by this word 
«ri$Xffmir, or cr, or «mC It is evident, from your showing, that it cannot 
mean invidtn^ whether the m be negative or intenntiTe ; and I am 
fjtiite of your opinion, tTint the passage would be bettf-r without tlie 
line : but, as in my contincd reading I sec that the real lovers of Greek 
literature are very chary of expunging lines which are found in all 
Mss., will yon allow me to propose the reading of fc«t0\«myf wbiefa, 
there can be no doubt, does mean limis oenlis inspicere, or invidere. 
The sense will then be thf» same as Coray errotieoiisly gives to fxi^Kc- 
ir€v, uuil may be supported by the true reading of the passage quoted 
from Cicero. How far, even then, you will allow the iora to follow 
fc» I do not know, and roost beg yon to decide ; as well as the ease, in 
which the object to the verb will be most eorreotly pnt* The rwJt^p 
(nroZpa iluv^ offers nearly a similar meaning. 

Many thanks, my dear Doctor, for your instruction on the use of tbo 
word salna, Tbe salus publica on the coins, is manifestly a personifi- 
cation ; and so, in many other instances, yon have quoted. But what 
are we to say to the '*^a(I salutem" in the spert h nf the nf)<?tetrix, after 
quitting the house oftlie lying-in lady in thr Aii iria ? Perhaps salus, 
if taken as an appellative, may mean what we call recuvery. In Cato 
R. B. (as I see in Faeciolati) sains and valetudo are joined together as 
the object of a prayer to Mars. Salus and incolumitas in one of 
Cicero's familiar rpistles. Salus and lux In the Oration pro Domo. 
The term too u»e<l Irequcntly, as we apply the expression of sending 
compliments, or bi<ldiii^ ^ iaicvvell.'* 

You will forgive me, if I prefer the acolion of Simonidea to tbe dis- 
tich of Philemon on . the four constituenta of bappinesa; and pnrtieifr- 
iariy for the features of aZo\o>s and ^(Kmv. 

'Tyiaiveiv /ley ttpicrrov avBpi Swory, , ' ;J'f 

Attnepof St i^viw KoXot' ftvttfdai, 

TtriyTor |Mra rtev fihwv <rvvrifi<fv. 
I have but one word more to add on this first of the needfuls, which is, 
that since you called me pamnova avfiimravy and told me what sort of 
affection you had for ihat sect of philosophers, I have taicen my share 
oftbe generons grape, though 1 am still Stoie enough to confine tbe 
. more solid portion of my anstenanee siliquis grandique polentnn. 
LYol. viii. p. da.J W» R. Hamilton. 

Uvedale Price, Esq. to Dr. Parr. 
Dear Sir, ' Foxlei/, Feb. 9, 1824. 

Atilins Fortonatus is very mild in calling hexameters, all spondees^ 
partim teretes et sonoros fbey drag on as heavily as one of the old 

l!ini!iering coaches and six up a sandy hUl; or, as I, a Fontaine has 
well expressed it, the dead weight being at ihe end of the line, six 
forts chevaux tiroient un coche." Knight, as 1 dare say you most have 
observed, has given adaotyl to tbe line in the Iliad, by dividing tbe n into 
If, norpmrAcmt SnAtftf, and one to that in the Odyssey by so very slight 
and obvious an alteration, that of rif 5" to 5' en Mtctrnvpi the wonder 
is how it ever came to be written otherwise. I am very macb for be- 
stowing a dactyl on all such lines whenever it oan be done without 
impropriety, as I think it ought in the line from Catnllns, and merely 
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bj reading " neque" instead of non oon&rere." In Oesoer*! edition of 
Baxter*! Horace, I observed that nec h in the text, instead of the more 
eoBmon reading of Babylonioa tentarii," and the cases run alike. 

The old Ennian verse, which I had not seen for a long^ while, does not 
admit a dactjl quite ro readily, and the father of Latin heroic poetry 
mi^ht be Jeft in quiet possession of his old-fashioued coach, with six 
Suffolk ponchea. T coold wiib, however, to give him one horse of a 
lighter and more active kind. This might possibly be done (for to you 
1 of course speak quitp \indcr correction) Ijv the .^nmp rrjethod that ^ 
Kni^Hjt has taken with narpoitXeeoy. I believe that Jii th(i a^eof Ennius 
the Kornaos marked a long vowel by two of them, as AUaai lon^aaiz 
jfon probably can tell whether it is positively known' that they then 
tUwmft pronounced both words as molossi : if ootliing positive be 
known, they may perhaps, in the first of the two words, for the sake of 
a dactyl, have separated the two vowels to the ear as well as to the c^e, 
luaiciug it a choriambus, alhUHl Itmgdal. This Ennian line, both with 
'* and withoot the proposed dactjrl, furnishes a very good illustralion of 
wbaf t ventured to show you at Guy's ClifT, on the icltu meiiicusy and 
on the effect it would have, if ohsrrved, in correcting the principal 
errors and vices of our proiiunciauon ; as we pronounce the line in 
question, the iHm (uuy thing but metricus) b laid in the foJlowing 
manner: 

OlM reipondit rex Alhmi lon^aai, 

by means of wfiich we give only live feet to the hexameter, and end 
the line, which, it heavy, ought at least to l>e prave and dignified, with 
a jingling chime of two amphibrachs, ulbaat iungaai. Now with liie 
. ietns on all the pro[)cr syllables, 

OOi rtipoiuNt MX iUbaet loofssif 
Ire nw gife the six legitimate feet, mnst have a csMwa of its due 

length at ihr proper place, and there can no longer be any jingling 
chime at the end; and if, Irom our perverse and inveterate habits, 
we choose to shorten the long syllables on which ihe iclus does not fall, 
as rCspdndlt filbftaf, still a great advantage woald be gained by having 
the long finals (especially at the caesura) pronounced long, and by ex- 
changing the jigging arnphihraeh for the di j^nitied amphimacer. IT the 
dactyl be admilted, the k ins on liio {>r r syllables secures the right 
pronuucialiou ut tiie choriambus, both m the Ureek and the Latin verse, 
Ito i Tf m kmt , and 

Oni respmiU lex jUbsal toofasi' 

which then would arqiiire flow and harmony witljoiit losing dignity ; but 
in our Fy«!tem w e aie i tjli^i d lo make all finals short, and therefore 
roust pronounce as well as we can, nar^xXicos, r^x ^Iba&I, to the total 
deifnietion, in so very narrow a compass, of quantity, metre, rhyme, 
euphony, and articulation. 
«^"^ All that has just been said respecting the ictnit. and its nse in the 
recitation of hexameters, had but very recently occurred to nn . \\lien 
. ' I ventured to show you at Guy's Clifi'a page or two 1 had wriUcn on 
the subject ; yon bad hot little time for readings them, and none for giving 
me your opinion on any particular point; I therefore felt very desirous 
to recall the subject to your reeollrrtion, and to lay it moreftilly before 
you, in hopes of having my notions either confirmed or corrected by 
joat judgment. Here, then, at last comes my interpolation, mixed 
with the gennine lines, the dross and the ore together. I shall begin 
alitUe earlier than was neeesiary^ for the sake of bfinginf in a jnstly 
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f^elebrated line, on which also I sbali have a remark or two to offer : I 
will ooly add, in the Italian phrase, compatUea, 

IXMa rvim mliwtrt wapos ttoviv ofx^txvdTjpeu, Sec. * 

As the sense of my Greek may not be very clear, 1 will put down in 
Eniplish what I neMit to expreii, and in part to sufgest My suppo- . 
titioo is, that when Ajax falls, Ulyssts, who was close beliiiidy whip! 

round him fn the rightf where it may be supposed the ground was 
pretty clear from the dung, or, if not, that his guardian deity, **tmppo(hs 
ifik09m«9ott^f** so be got in first ; that on the lefi of Ajax, it may again be 
soppoaed, the ground was covered with dung and blood, and that Aiiti> 
lochns, who was uii that side, seoin«!: from w liat had happened the danger 
of clipping, checked his speed ; at w hich moment A jax sprut);^ up, (!arted 
turward, and came in second. Ail this, with very little Greek, and as 
little practice in Greek bexametera, I have been trying to make ou^ 
and ageiD repeat tompatisca. 

[ have another explanation to mnkp nfa different kind,wfiirli T fore- 
see will be of some Ieti;;th ; bul 1 am so deep in sin that i am f^rown 
quite hardene<i: it relates to a liiilt: murk I have placed uu the last 
tjUable of some of the pyrrbles. We uniformly lay oor aoeent on tbe 
first, as indeed in all dissyllables, and tbence spoil many a dactyl* and 
often where the dactvlic i fiytfifn Ikjs its ni»isf slrikinjj' effect, as in the 
first line of the quotation, which i shall now mark with our accents at 
we always lay. them. 

Ij^mm rmr^Ts sraSwVi, na'pot uo'vtp tm'<ptxvOrfmu 

As long at onr accent is on the long syllables, and on tbem^only, tbe 

dactylic rhythm, so well suited to the occasion, springs forw ard with- 
out a check, but at ourr breaks down where it is on tw»> simrt ones, 
vdpos k6viw. Now, though either the ictus or our accent w ould equally 
secure the quantity of the iambus, ira^^s, yet there is nothing to secure 
the ominiom of onr aeeent on both the syllables of the pyrrhic, without 
which omission it cannot have its true sound, or form a dactyl with the 
last svHahle of -rdoo? Tbe fact i- /at least after much reflection, and 
much discussion and amicable controversy on the point, I am con- 
vinced of it), that we English nefcr give to any dissyllable, either in onr 
own or the ancient langoages, the soand which a pyrrhic ought to have ; « 
and for the obvious rrason, that we always lay an accent, wliieli gives 
lenj!;th, either on the first or the last ; it is therefore a soand, as far as the 
detached foot is concerned, totally unknown tu us, as likewise, I be- 
lieve, to tbe Italians, and for the same reason. But, though no single 
detached dissyllable can be produced as n proper standard, yet many 
of them become stTfh ^vhcn joinf>f1 in composition with a prrrcdin^ long 
syllable, and tliuiico forming tbe end of a dactyl. Thus, tor insfance, 
vMor is, with our accent ci^/or, as much a trochee as i6lsr, or, I might 
odd, tMma with the same accent: were it to be laid, where we never 
lay it on any Latin word, on the last, co/6r, it %vonId be an iambus, both 
equally distant from the pyrrhic; but if you pronounce the compound 
dvf color in the usual manner, and then the last two syllables without 
the di§, exactly as you did with it, you will bave » sound or cadence, 
neither that of a trochee nor an iambus, but formed by the anaceented 
or short syllable of each, colur. The mark is meant as a warning, and 
a very necessary one, that we are not to lay the aeeent where we are 
used to lay it, on the first, but to pass quickly over il to the last, just 
to«€h oa ikm^ and quit U instmntlj. This mode of praiKNUMiiif the 
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pyrrliic gives what is so much WBOtiag, a dittiMOt and appropriate 

cadence to a distinct foot, and one «lii( h accords with and dis- 
plays its peculiar characlcristic, that of lightness; the lightness of 
the most volatile part of the elemeut, from which it is oamed: it 
ii the way, if my noti4Mit be jait, in whieji'tlie pynrhio dbgbt always to-. 
I>e pronoiineed, either wbeo sounded separately as a detached word, 
which the sense sometimes rpf^niren, or when it forms the end of a dac- 
tyl ; in which last case I should join tt to the preceding WQjr(t« nearly as 
if they formed a single one, as vap^wMmr, r9XM6v-Bponow, * ^ni aaoh oaiteSp 
however, I believo in all, the syllables may be divided and JUTangCMl'iv 
similar quantities should prodnrc a similar rhythm or cadence, cor- 
tainly not one of a totally disMiml u kind; but we are creatures, nay, 
slaves of habit. Wc should start jxt hearing the compound pronounced 
. 94ptSp6fus, yet patiently hear it so pronounced if the two wortls hap* 
pen to be separate, as if w4pi ZpiyMs^ or WXfor ZpSiMv^ were less opposed to 
e very justideaofqu aatity» metre, and rh jthm 1 U. PniCB* 

[Vol, viii. p. 114.] 

Dr.'Parr*s Letter to Mr. Berry, on the Plan of Teaehin|f. 

Dear Mr. Berry, Dec. 19, 1819. 

When they have made real advances in Greek prose, read over 
with them thl^ whole of Vigerus, with every note of Hoogevcen and 
Heman, and with tlie notes also of Zennios, as contained in the edi- 
tions above mentioned. Mr. Berry, what I now recommend, is really 
one of thf most useful parts of educiilifni. You sliould make them 
i Vi^i l us i'J this way twice every year lor live or six. or seven years. 
Pray miud my detail. Moreover, to increase the stock of phraseology, 
let them read a good deal of Lucian, and make them consult their Vj. 
gerus. 

Moreover, you must get two other atixiliarv hooks, Heineerius de 
Fundameutis Styli Latini (or, I rather tbiuk, Styli Cultioris;, with the 
notes of Nicies (it is a large duodecimo), and Scheller do Styio bene 
Ijatino. Grunmatioal accuracy and good taste will be the result of 
careful, continued, continued, continued perusal of these two books. 
Get (hem, study them; make your boys study them some years h^ nee. 
Mr. Berry, these works of Ueineccius and i>cheller are incxhauslihle 
treasures of Latin learning. 

There is another work which your boys, when they are seventeen or 
eighteen, should read. I mean Lambert Bos on tlie Greek Ellipsis. 
Get the best edition, and with it jret Palairet on the Latin Ellipsis. 
You should also buy the lastediliuii of Mattairc on the Greek Dialects; 
and if your boys ibllow the advice I am giving, they iriU tum 
Maitiaire^s book to very good acoonnt when^tney are twenty-one or 
twenty-two years old. 

I have only to speak on one more subject, and I speak teeinigly. If 
you wish your boys to be good theologians, make them good biblical 
grammarians. There is not much critical information, and there is far 
too much doctrinal trash, in Hardy's Greek Testament. Buy for your 
boys the useful book which Mr. Yalpy has published on the New Testa- 
ment. He is the master of Norwich school. The philological parts of 
it are very uiefnl, and your boys will have pleasure in reading jthem; 
and pray let filackwall accompany iheir first studies in this w||y^ 
while tlicy are reading Yalpy^s and fiowyer^s Testaments. 
. [ V ol. viu. p. 483 ] S.PAitR. 
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ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

liotter from Dr. Parr to Professor Pillans. 

Our ^raaimari tpeak of words, w hich indefinite posit* subiiTncf ivum 
postulant. IJut they give very scanty infotmation for the «;uitiafjee of 
l»oys. We have uo evolution of the prioci^ile, and 1 hardly know any 
teacher who noderataods it. My way ot stating it to my hoys was 
this : Qaalis, quotas, quantus, quis, qaam, with an adjectif ai aag- 
nus or parvus, ut in the sense of qnomodo or quemadmodum, may be 
used interrogatively ; and when thu interrogation is real and unquali- 
fled, the verb must be io the indicative, and that is only one onuncia- 
tioo, Q«if Hit virlttet Qualis est Scipio? Qiiantus fait Alexander t 
Quam mag^nus fuit orator Cicero? &,c. But all these words may be 
■ used indefinitely ; and then one part of the enunciation depends on Iho 
other, and the subjunctive mood is employed at the close. The pre- 
ceding word may be a irerb, as Seio qnalii liieHt Cioevo, l^tuAo 
quam mapiat^ orator faetit ' Or it may bo an adjective, as ncscius, 
i^nnriTs; and in either of these cases ^vp■ mnst b.ivr ihn snhjunctive. 
If thert be a verb, then thpre mny be only nm^ * mux lation, Nescio 
qnalis luent Cicero, ll there be u participle, or an adjective, then there 
must be two parts In the enaoeiatioo, as locertos quid aga«i for one 

• party and hoc venio for another ; Ccrtlor factns quid ageire debeam for 
one part, ad te vcni for the other. The rale applicA to quam jnitif d 

- with an adjective, and to ut in th^sense of quomodoor quemadmudum, 
followed by a verb ; and great care should be taken by a teacher, when 

• it is soused, not to let his boys render it by the word that, when tt 

• onght to be rendered nt, bow. My meaoiog will be clear by instanolBS. 

Namqnc cancbat nti Traf^imm ]ier innne coacta 
Sernina* terrarumque, aaiiu«e4ue, mariaque fuissent. 
El iiqoidi liniul ignii : at bis eiordia ]^nniis 
Omna, tt ipse tener.amadi coocvevent orbis. 

Virg. Eclog. vi. t. SI* 

Mr. Pillans \\\]] have no difficulty in adjusting ulrnm and an to the 
rale, and in adjusting ne with an or necne. Utruui interrogative: 
utrum hoc fecit Cicero, an Catilina ? Utrum hoc Cicero feceril, an 
Catilina, nemiol dubium esse potest. Tone id fecisti, an alios ? 
Tune id feeeris, an alias, nemiol dubium esse potest. Cicero hoc fecit, 
neene? Cicero Iirtc fcccrit, necnc, nemini duhinm esse potest. And 
pray observe that, as only the article nccne is expressed, auother par- 
ticle, tiuch ati num, mu^»t be previuu!»ly understood. Again, pray take 
notice, that ntmm is frequently understood as the first part of the sen- 
tence. 

Ne perrnr!tpri<!, fnn<^n8 incus, optime Qaiocti, 
Aivo |>ascat htiriuu, ttu baccia opulentet oliva). 

Her.llb. i«ep,l6w 

Here you must supply utrum before pascal. 

Com ta Inter acableni 4aDt«i» «t contagia Ineri 

Nil parvum sapias, tt adliuc publimia cures ^ 
Qu% mare conipescant causie ; quid tomiieret aunum p 
Stellas spoutti aua, jusssne, vagentur et crreut ; 
. Quid premat obacotoin Luii«, quid proferat OKbeaa ; . 
Qaid vfclit pt po?sit rcnim concorilia difcors: 
Empsdodesj an bteitiaiutu detiret acuiuen. 

Il«;itt.i.ep.ll. 
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Here yon lee caret preMdet s«Teral indefiiitte words followod bj a 

lobjanotive. Before £mpedoclei we eiiist onderstand utrum; and let 

Tnc, in Iransitn, remind and inform you, that Sfertinii, which occars in 
the common < ditions, is wrouj^ ; for no poets before the Aiigastan age, 
and in tb« Augustan age Done before Ovid, used the geuiiive tt from 
Doniinatives in tii» or ham, Tbnt Bferenri, not Merenrii; eonriU, 
not conttilii ; and ibis was a notable discovery of Dr. Bentley. Mr. 
PiUans, I must stop a little fo clear up a passage wbiob,iamy bearing* 
bas been unce or twice alleged about an : 

Dcbcs hoc etiion rescribere, si tibi carte, 

Quaiiiaj cuuveniat, Muuatius : an male sarta 

Giatia neqaicqiiMn coit* et ie9cinditar.-"Lib. i. e^t. Hi. v. SO* 

The verb wbieb sboold follow si is omitted ; tbat verb is sit. The eon* 
struction is, delies rescribere, si Mnnatins tibi enrse sit; and sii tbnt 
indefinite, means whether, as thus : 

Qa^e si sit Danais redJenda, vel Hectora frn^rm, 
Vei cam Deipbobo I'olydamanta toga. — Ovid* 

But the power of rescribpre pfoes no further. \W have a colon or full 
stop at Munatius, and liien begins a new sentence in au interrogative 
form, an gratia male sarta coit I This I mention, because I have known 
persons, who supposed rescribere to aot onwMds, and an to be sub- 
joined to it with coit in the indicative ; but this is grossly enroneons. 
1 shall now go to Mr. Carson's useful book. 

Mr. Carson has done well, in bis remarks on est qui and sunt qui, 
followed by subjunctives, and be will be glad to find that bis judgment 
is confirmed by Sf-heller in Praccepta St^li bene Latini ; and as yott 
may not have thf ho{»k, T will givr SrhoMrr's word?^ : " Qni, qiicr^ qund^ 
fit: (juo^ in libellis ;^iamiJi,itir!s, vnl^u parum accurate traditur, rt cujus 
tauien usus in primia ob breviiatem commendandus est, sa^pissime 
eonjnnetivnm postnlat post «f>e, reperiri, inwniri, et similia, si base 
verba praedicati personam indunnt; atque itar/ut cum sua cnnntiatione 
subjecti vim habet; videlicet. Est qui dimt, nmli dieit. Sunt qui dicanty 
narrent, dixerint, cSr. Male dicunt, nat runty dixerunt. Fuerunt qui di- 
terent ; erunt qui dicant ; reperli sunt ^ui confir^arenty 4'c. Male dixe^ 
notf, A'eamf, e0ii/&mennt#. oic /mmMimliir, reperimtwr fid dieamt; tn» 
9mh\ reperli^ mnt qui dUcerent.** — Scbeller, p. 161. 

I pass an unequivocal and anqualifif^d interdict in prose against the, 
use of est qui, or sunt qui, with an indicative; but 1 iiud tbat the poetS 
nrenot^uile uniform. In the very first ode of Horace, 

Sunt quos cutriculo pulvcrem Ui^mpicura 
Coilegitaejafat.^ 

fist qai nec veteris pocula Maaficiy 
Nec partem solido dcmere de di^ 

Speinit. 

AH the Mss. give jnvat and spernit, and the reading must not be dit* 
turbed ; and yei the propositions are general, and do not refer defini- 
tively to any particular person. Pray attend to the following note 
from Bentley : 

"(Sunt quibns in sat'ir^xvidear.) Dimidia fere codioom pail etdcor, 
altera videar, Utrumque probom-i at Carm. i. 7 : 

Seat fdbas naoai epas eit intastw Madis mbsm <— ^ 
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«t Carm. i. 1 : 

Sunt quos cuniculo pulrerem Oljmpicuni 
Collegisse jurat. 

Qvod mmt, qoM genos hoq minuM jont.— Smib. i. 4* 14. 

Seneca, Controv. 16. * Sunt qoi rastra timeant ; smit qui okatrieibw 

gaudenl/ Etalii passim. Qiiare »iV/mr, f|ti<)rJ hnrtonns f^fUtoret OCOtt- 
pavtt, possessione sua dejjelltjre ct iiiiquiiiti ioret et itnitiic." 

The metre will not alluw us to s^y opus sit, though iu ail the other 
poetical inatancea the metre doea allow oa to nae the indicative ot aub- 
junctive, promit, promat, moratur, moretar, &c. I shall now eitaUidi 
my position, tliat Ihe poets »lo noi unifurfniy keep the rule. 

The examples will now be produced| and it will be t'otind that tbej 
are poetical ; 

O Romule, Romule, die 0, 
Qualem te patriai cuslodem Di genneniat. — Bnaii Amalaa, lib. ii. 

GenoeraDt aeeoidlDK to the mie would be gennerint. 

Mialtaus et Spanen. Spaite qooqoe nefcia van, 
Qoaa habitat tenraa, aut ubi l(ntti<t abes. 

Ovid. Epist. Penel. Ulyss. v. 65. 

Tfir piinrtii;vlit*n drprnds mrr»'lv f»n :i rtmjrrtnrc of Biirman. But 
such iiiterruguuou >vuulii be vi r^ iibrupi and inelegant. 'Hie sonteoce 
ia coatinoed tbrouEbout the two linea in almoat alt editions, and then 
weninatread habiles and ug&a. I produce these two linea hecante 
thry mnr olfer exceptions to the j^ener;<; mlr, uiu! snrfi fhr\ won'tl bo 
ii" I lif cotiiinon rrruling; were fullnwed, Bui llie coniitK-n ^(■;Mlitl^^ is 
wrong, and the note of EXeinsius is perfectly right. Ltntn.s u^as ai 
Chartnceo Scrlverii, qaod placet prae vulgato, si hMu <juoque repo- 
patar, nt in ano Medtceo extat. Vnlgata acriptara minus JUttioa 
•it. 

Quis justiusinduitariua < 
9on ntfba.-— Lttcan, lib. i. t. 126. 

., This I coQsMet it the tme reading; there is room, indeed, for eva* 
aioat hj pnttiag a mark of interrogation at arma. But there ia another 
passage in Lv^, which plainly afaowa that he did not adhere atrlctly 
to the rule. 

Qane quid eat fittuay et poace exemplar honf><>ti. 

Lucdii, lib. ix. T. 503. 

I ought to notice that Burmaa states, on the first cited passage from 
LacaD, a conjectaral reading, indnat for indnit, and a conjectaral 
panctuation which puts an interrogative at arma. I agree with Bur- 
man in rejecting both. I bold that Lncan basin two instances deviated 
from Uie common rule. But let us heiir what Burnian says : ** Nun- 
<|uam polui mihi persuadere, puelas ila servue ludiniagistrorum ca> 
Bonibos, at non aseptoa hocolMeqniam librariia, qnam ipaia scriptoribnt 
alt adtribneodom. The poets, I not only grant but contend, did in 
some instances negleet the rule; and I ^hall produce all tlie instanccft 
in wliiel) this neglect appears iu hexameters and pentameters. 

Ue quotes from liucan, lib. viii. v. 644 : 

Neacis, crodelis, ubi ipsa 
Viieen aaat BlapL 
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fmi tint it tba true readiig, and is properly adopted by Oadattddrp, 

irho notices, but does not admit, the various lection uf sunt in the 
edition of Hortensius. Burman thinks that the prose writers neglected 
the rule ; but be is mistaken, and his reading ol Cicero in Orat. pro 
MoreDa of Neicio quo pacto boo fit it not to the purpose ; for the ooo- 
atmction is. Hoc fit, nescio quo pacto. And I 'shall bave occasion 
retane this observation, when I come to the comic writers. Bnrnian 
bas accumulated instances, nescio quid, addc quod, &c. but they are 
nothing to the purpose, i am fixedly ot opinion, that the comic writers 
fre<|veiitly negleet tbe raloy and I admit all the ioatanoet whfeb Bar* 
man has quoted from Terence. I shall produce three myself, and I 
shall add several from Plautus. But I must take notice, that the in- 
stances in Burman's note, where an precedes an indicative, are beside 
the purpose ; and 1 shall also bate occasion to notice a great peculiarity 
in tho Latin poets, where video precedes. Hand aeio an, netcio an, 
are phrases sni generis, but followed by a subjunctive: more of this 
by nnd by I must here state what is said by Vossius, who, together 
with Jburman, admits wb^t I deny^ tbat in prose the rule is neglected ; 
and who maintains with Borman, what I admit, tbat tbe comic writers 
do not uniformly observe the rule. Vossius, De Construclione,cap.02; 
writes thus : *' Volunt particulae interrogandi, si interrogative suman- 
tur, inHicativo jnn*;ri ; si indf^tinite, sul>junctivo : itaque dici, (jbi <1e<i;it? 
Die, ubi degat. Quoit? Scio quo eat. Unde venit? Nescio undo 
▼eniat Cur negmsf Video car negcs. Veram hoc perpetaom non 
est.** From Plautus be qootet the following inalMice% eveij one of 
which moat be admitted : 

Scioqiudsgo. P.£t,pol! qoidmetun. 

£accb. act. i. sc. 1. 

Idem, Au4ul. Act. ii. 

Verba ae fmias, sotor, 

Scio quid dictura es, haoc esM paapoem < 
Hac pauper placet. 

£t eadem^ Anlnl. Act. i. 

Neu persentiscit, aurum ubi est abaconditom. 

All these are real exceptions. But Vossius unaccountably quotes a 
passage, which, instead of being an exception to tbe general rule, is 
an instance of it : 

Kimis hercle io ortus abeo, si quid ag&tn, scio. 

Uamia Aahdaria* 

The passage which Yoialaa qootet next from the Anlalarin ii nothing 

to the purpose. 

Vossius goes on to Cicero ; and I maintain that the readings which 
be produces, in every paBsage,are incorrect. Putas should be putes,est 
aboald be sit, habet ahoald be babeat, even though video precedes ; for 
with video the prose Avriters do not take the same liberties as the poets 
do. Faciendum est should be faeiendnm sit, ignore. I wish Mr. Pil- 
ians and his excellent undermaster to read both what is written by 
Burman and by Vossius: but I oppose both. I say broadly that in Cicero 
there is no one exception- to the rale, I shall now adduce from tbe 
Roman poets other passagenin which the rule is entirely negleetcd. 

Nec tOd qaid>lieeat, sed quid fecisse decebit. 

CkadiMi de Qomt, CenmL Henor. MT. 
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Tbeie if an intUwee in the Epi|g[iim aieriM i6 daniiitii : 

Heu I oiiMr ignoivu qam gmve crioian ent I 

Depiecatb id Aledduiii. 

Onwbieh Barman Mysio (he note, Indicativus modus, nt hie in Yerbo 

trat, cliam optima ;vtate invenitur." Vid. id. viii. 2G7. 

Tiiese words, optima ietate, must be imrlrrsfnod with many re8tric-> 
tions, for Catulius furnisbes one example only ; but JLucretius, Horacef ^ 
Virgil; Ovid, and TibollaB, do not Iternisb nny exception to the genmA 
rale. • If we consider tbe use of video as a peenUarity, is there no 
writer, fhrn, optimae eetatis, in \^fmsc M'nrk«? nn exception can hf. found? 
. Yc», there is one writer, and but ojie, Fruperlius. In that one wri- 
ter the exceptions wc bnd in two passages; and it deserves particu- 
larly to be remarlted, that in botb these passages the indicatiTe mood 
and the snbjnnetiYe mood follow an indefinite word : * 

Aspice ^uid donis Ertphyb iwrenlc aroaris ; 
Afwnt et qnantb napta Cieu a m a ! i s . 

Propcrt. iib. ii. <>lv^. x'm. v. 29. 

Here we have inveoit and arserit in the same sentence after aspice 
quid. 

Noo ranus lieet iEtoK fsfimui Acheloi, 

Fluzsiit tttnagno fractus amore liquor; 
Atque etiflm ut Phryj^io f?^I!ax \fn»aaclria campo 

£nrat, ct ipsa tua» Uccipii uada vias ; 
Qaslis al Aaia»d fnsiit Toeshs Ariont 

TWstis ad Aicbeinori fvneia victMr eqaus. 

Here we have referas iit,with the power of qucmadmodnniyaad flux- ' 
erft^and roft rris iit rrrrit, and rfTrrns iil ilcclj it. ;iiid releras qujilis fiir- 
rit. 1 III If are no I'mrr inslanuei in 1 rujjcitius. I conic next to 
Pcrsiui*, iruni whom 1 shaU quote two passages; and in one oftUeni^ 
0tUk Pfdfertins, we shall find both the IndicatiTe and the sdl^nm^ 

^ '^'^'^ 1 - t-^ ]B|lkdM,*OiiUieri, etcao^ 

^- ^ i<r >■';■ / Quid ^nniTi?, et '^tiidnam rir^tn j'iirninmr; ordo 

Quisdatusj, aut ntetoi quaai moiiis tiexus, ut uudffi : - 
' . Qob Bftodns ai|^to: qoid h» optare : quid asper 

. Utile Dutumus liubet : patria< carisLjue propiuquis^ 
r Quantum elargire deccat: qucra te Deus es'^e 

Jussit, et bumana cjua parte locatiis es io re. ' 

Hero %e have discite loJlowed hy quid surnus, quiUaaui vik;tu*i gig- 
aimnr, quid oummns hahet, quantmn deceat, quera jussit, and qua 
parte loeatns es. 

Prrsiiis s( r ms to follow the rule or nc<^lect it, as the metre re^oirfi^. 
'i iio sccoAd instance from Fersiiis is this. 

Hie ego centenas ausim 1 po^crrr voces, ' 

lit» quaatiuu niibi te aiuuoso m pectura 6zit , 

Voce ^ham pura. — Ibid. Sat. v. 90. 

if the rule were here luUowed, fixi would be tixerim. BurniAo, in 



' * Sooie sditMOS have diactee^u^, sad «l aadr. Fsrhaps gmre agUe, for djsdfft 
weald be too bold a conjcclnre*— fes. 
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bis note on his first pass^ kom LiCMi,^qiiofit from tfce JBImm of So- 
verus tlie foUowiog line, 

Scire quid occolto naturae terra coercet. 

I don't mean to dispute the reading:, hut I Itmk on the work itself aa 
having no auiliority. As Biirinan i t lers somewhat triatnphnntly to 
Wopkins, I H iiii take i>unie notice of the passa^^e. In chap, btii, book 
Ibo Hod ofCieoro de Kotnro Deonini, we bave these words : ** Animaiii 
denkioe illom spinbilem, si quis qn?erat» undo habemus, apparet," &c. 
Here Davis, who was deeply rf>af< in Cicero, says, ** Latinitas flagitat at 
Jegatur halteumutJ* But, Grammaticam," says Wopkins, "siverigidas 
granioiaticorum vix ulla cum exeeptione regulas hoc flagitare, cun- 
eedo : oo vero Latinitas flagitare, boo qoidem baud ita constat, quio 
latioDem dobitandi exhibeat, qua> observavit Yeobnenu HeUoD. lib. & 
oap. a6. Adde Corn. Ser. in ^tna, v. 274. 

Scire quid occulto naturm terra coercet. 

Sic saopiQa poetsB."— See Wopkins^ IiectionUXnlliaoA lib. ii,eap.T. p. 

144. 

Our critic, instead of very often, ouglit to hrtve si id somelirncs. Wop- 
kins endeavors to support his opinions by iiistauces taken from Seneca, 
Minodos Felix, Lactantioi, and even Sallust. But not one of bb 
readings is correct. I shall content myself with rectifying the passsgo 
which he qjiotes from Salhjst. Qui si reputaverint. et quibns o^o tem- 
poribus magistratus adeptus sum, et qaales viri idem assequi nequive- 
rint. — Bell. Jugur. cap. 4. 

It Is quite iooredlble that Sallost in the same Instance sboold write 
neqaiverint and adeptus sum. Cortius is more exact and more minnte 
than any other critir in his remrirks on Iho |>hraspo!ogy of Sallns^mod 
be very properly reads sim, and nut sum with adeptus. 

Let me now recapitulate. Wo have indispvtable exceptions to the 
rnle, as follows— one in £aniiiSt two in Claudian, two in Loean, two 
passages in Propcrtiiis, and tn tv passages in Prf-ius, nnii liere we mn?;t 
stop. For Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, 0% id, 'I ibullus, Juvenal, Silius 
Italicus, and Valerius Flaccus, supply uo instances. There is in Ho- 
race a seeminff exception^ and it is only a seeming one : 

Disce doceadus adhnc qi» censet amicolas* 

Bot qnsB here is not from quis,quaf), quid, but from qui, quae, quod ; and 
the constraelion is Bisce doeendus ea qu» censet amiculus. 

I ought to notire what would be an additional exception, if the pas- 
sage were genuine, but it is not. In the first tK)0k of the Jfabies of 
PbsedruS; and in fable 1411j, are these words, 

Hac re probatur quantum ingenium valet 
Virtttti et semper pr»valet sapientuu 

Here the rule would require vakat, and pnevaleat. But let qs bear 

J^ptjlley in his notr : "Versus spnrii : nec nunieris probis, nec orationo 
JLatina, nec siuientia quicquani ad tabulam pertinenie. Quid qaod 
mfuSiov in pnucipio fabulai hie veniat, nec unquam gemiuetur I 
said that with video there was often a peculiarity of oonstractionj and 
the seeming impropriety of an indicative, where we shoold expect « 
subjunctive^ is removed by making the construction interrogative: 

Nonnr vidcSj ClOCeos Ut Tmoliis odores, 
India mitlit ebur \ irg. Cieorg. i. v. 66. 
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ut here has the power of4|a<MBodo. We pot «iiiil«mfalif0«tvidM» 

and another at odores. 
Again, in ^oeid. ix. vf i se 239, we read, 

Vidisti quo Tornus eqao, qnibus ibat iu annis 

IJcrc ibat should be in the subjunctive after quo and Tidisti. But 
we oBgbt to have e doable interrogative, and this well snits the spirit 

of the passage. I cannot assent to another interpretation of the pas- 

saire, which wonid inttfxfncf n Grascism, where Iho siihstantive^ whicb 
should be antc'cedeut, is tuuud with a relative, as in Terence^ 

Popalo ut plaoen&t, qaas fecisfet iiaholss* 
And m Horace^ 

Seu ratio dederit, sen to ollfScerit, iOa 
Contentus Tivat. 

The solution whioh I propose is fiu> the easier than lidlsti eqanin* 

quo equo, &c. 

Calphurnius uses ut with cerno in the same ^ny ; 

Cerui» ut, ecce patei qiias tradidit, Oroiie, Taccat, 
MoiletiibhivititalatttsexplSeuere geaitta? 8m Selogaai.v.4. 

We have a similar instance with viden' in Plautus, act iii. scene 3. 

V (den' ut segre patitur gnatam esse comiptum tuum, 
Suumsodaleo? otiptot McradaCvgritndiae Y 

Be it observed that the poets are not uniform, but seem to put the 
indicative or the sabjulkititre ailter ^en' at» is it salts their metre. I 
will give ezamplef the sabjonetive : 

Yidoi* at Lttonia virgo 

AcCSBSlsqaatiatPhiefetiiaiUs gargite taeda^? 

Sil. lUtlicus^ Fun. zii. 71S. 

Video* Arctoo de carcere quanta 
Toiiat M nabea; atque eqoore pendeat atro ? 

Valtnus Flaecas, Argca. lib, iai. 4flO« 

But Virgil says, 

Tiden' ut gemiuae stHnt vertice cristflB* 

Et pater ipse sao ta perum jam signal bonova 1 JBa. vi, TSO« 

It must, however, be ackuowleged that stent and signet are found lo 
some of the Uss., and therefore no stress can be laid on these instances. 
Tiballns uses viden* with the sobjanctire: 

Video' ut felicibus eztis 

Significet placidos aontia fibre Deos? 

Such is the text of Brookhusius. 

Rni Froukhusius, in his note, admits slant as the reading in Virgil, 
and producer an earlier ai> i quite indisputable instance from Catullus, 
where the judicauve tullowii vidcn' ut : 

Sic ceite. Viden' at feliciter exsiluere 1 

Cfttall. Cannen Us. v. 8. 

All these lu&tauges contirm ni^ pusiliuu, ihai after video and cerno. 
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as an equivalent word, the poets arbitrarily pat the indicative or sub- 
junctive. But nhpii the indicative is put, tlie rule about the subjiinr- 
tive f(»liuwing an indefinite word is not employed, for we have two 
interrogalives; and when the subjunctive is lited^the rale is preserved. 

, Though I contend that in prose the Latin writers have unilbffilily 
observed the rule, v. hich the poets occasionnlly nej::lert, yet I am con- 
"vinced that in their eoiloquial langiiag^e, the Homans soitk tii)u;s kept 
to the rule, and sometimes violated it. I found tiiis my upmiun ou 
pasuget in Plaatat and Terence, beeatue in these wmers wf may 
reasonahly look for the common discourse of the RonMok I live aU 
ready assented to some instances from Terence, which Barman quotes 
in bis annotations on the firsi bouk of Lucau; and 1 have also ref^o* 
doced some of the comic instances, which Gerard Vossius has inserted 
in his Book de Constmdtione. But I hetieve that Mr. Pillans Imd 
Mr. Carson woiiM u 'f bo sorry to see some examples \vhich I have 
marker) for myself, and therefore T shall show them ou paper, without 
regarding whether one or other ot them has or has not beou anticipated 
by VoMiai or Barman. I will beg^o with Terence : » . . 

Age j sit, hue aua gratia ^ 
Te acesrsi, jiissi, aiiscdlta.«<-Eiia. act i* icena 9* ' . 

I just stop to observe, that there is no such word as accersi. We 
ooght always to read areessi, and Mr. Pillans will take care toinonl- . 
cato this strongly on the minds of his scholars : 

Vidsn* otinss etdbas ijind fMit tiieaos t— Eua. act li. scene 9. 
Tide avaiida qnid &cit.— PhonniOt act la> sosaal* 

Mr. Pillans and Mr. Carson will remember that in Barman's Lucan 
they will find additional instancea from Terence. I now go to Plaatus;' 

Ivunc cujus jussu veaio, et quamobrem venerim 
Dicam. Prol. to Amphltmc, ▼• 17. 

Here, as in Propertina and Penioiy the role is violated and presenred 
in the sane sentence : 

Nnne qittnn ran dalsm hoe veai pmnma proloquor. 

AroL to Amphitrao* v. 

Obscrvatote blaadanuifieri palpabitis. 

Amphitr ; \ a t i. sceue Z* 

Mane, mane, audi, die quid me aeqauna censes pro ilia tibi ditre. 

Asioaria, act ii. scene 1. 76» ■ 

Eloquere utrumque nobis, 
Et quid tibi esc, et quid ve I is nostram operaoi. 

Cistdlaiia, act i« scene 1. v. 88* 

• Sdo qaid ago* Pi. Et» pol ! ego scio quid metuo. 

Bacchides, acl i. scene 1. v. 45. 

S«d lubet scire, qaantum aoxum berus sibi denuity et quid &uo reddidit patri* 

Bscdiides, act iv. scene 4»v. 14* . 

Nec dicta ex IwdsBcses: resivid8S,qQwsfaD, et q^oaloiaafiB. 

Mostellsna^ act i» scene S. v. 41* 

CaicosMpice doni, muqds est 
Scimfloem nostnuD qui aucupet. 

Mosteiiana, act ii. scene 2. v* 41. 
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Videii' ut tremit atqoe Cttimiiity 
PottquMk te aspesit ? 

ISIiles Gloriosus, act if, scene 6. ». 57. 

I Diust in transitu desire Mr. Pillans aiid Mr. Carson to observe, 
that the second syllable io Tiden* it abort not only in Piautus, but in 
Silius Italient, and Valerius Flaociu. 

I sball stop to mark a oooatractHMi, where tbe fNrinciple of (he inde- 
finite does not apply. 

Quia domi ecaam : neseioqnae te. Sc<>)edref sceTera sutcitant. 

Miles Gloriosus, act ii. scene 3. v. 69* 

Here the constructtoD is, scelcra te suscitant, oesclo quae* 

NeadoiiiHHn&bticani fa( It. 

Epidicus, act V. sceae S* TtSf* 

Here the ronstrnrtion is Fabric ;vai facit, nescio quani. 

My good Itieiici Mr. Pillans may depend on my exactness, when I 
•tate, that even amoDg tbe older wrttera of Latin prose, the principle 
of tbe indefinite with the subjunctive is uniformly observed. In the 
Origines nf Cato the constrnetion is throughout inartifirial, and there is 
not one instance of an indefinite. But io Cato, and in Varrude He Hus- 
liea, the rate is never neglected; and numerous are the instances 
where it is observed. 

1 hope I have said enough to satisfy Mr. Pillans and Mr. Carson that 
the exceptions to the rule are merely poetical. Mr. Carson«in the uew 
edition of bi& book, will do well to state this. 

Now, my good friend Mr. Pillans, I know very §&w toholarB who. am 
acquainted with the rnle. By accident and by ear they aie the rab« 
jiinrfive, and «<i>metimes they violfite it without consciousness of the 
injpi ")[)! iei\ ; litid this is oti< n tlie case with Bishop Tjowth, in his noble 
work on Hebrew poetry, i remember thai tbe iiecoud edition ot bis 
work opened thus, 

Quid hoic Mcondw edicteni aecetaic, paacia enponan. 

I told one of Lowth*a friends that it ought to be acceiserit, and to il 
was altered. 'IVne, but in severalother instaneesitieaiainedy and I will 
prodttoe a few : 

Notoia «st quantum fak bae re sibi psnaiserant po'et% G rseci. 

Lowth, Frselection tiie Sd. 
£t quo impetu jam itenuu eiumpit vatis iadignatio, qaeso, advertite. 

ftwiaetioa U. 

Plget pndetqae sefnie, qas tam saepe dominabatn hi boe diacipliaw atqae 
haannitalb domiriHe libide atqoe iiawanitat«-»IdiM, ia Oiatione Ciewiaaa* 

Now, in the preceding examples, Lowth was wrong, because he was 

nnacquninted with the rule; but ^omelimes he was guided hy his ear 
and his tasip to w hat was right, as thus : ** Si ejus sublimitatem cotteras- 
que virtules recte aestimare velioius, hoc eat quantum in conciliaodis 
animl homani affectibns valeat, intelligere.''-»Lowtb, Proleotion S. 

Tbe rnle was well known to my sehoolMlow 8ir William Jones, wbw, 
in hifi eommenfaries Poeseos Af^intie?^, never violate?? it; and we often 
had talked it over with our learned instructor. Dr. Robert Sumner, and 
by these conversations it was most deenly impressed on oar minds. 
Among the sobolars who in my memory, nave been very conipieoons 

VOL. XL. a. JL NO. LXXX. R 
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in Enji^land, Sir George Baker, M.D., an Etonian, Dr. William Rar- 
ford, an Etonian, and Dr. Lawrence, M.D., a Cartlnisian, uniformly 
put a i»ubjunctive mood after an indefinite word. Rarford, in all pro- 
bability, was acquainted with the rule ; but Lawrence and Baker were 
fortunate cnonr;b to be puided ri^ht by their car and their taste. 

Brother Pillans! work your boys day and night, throii&:h winter and 
summer, and recommend them when they read to mark the rule, and 
praise them when they observe it in their exercises. Make yourself 
master of it by intense and incessant application. Let me add one 
more instance from a scholar of the hi;;best class, Bishop Haro, w hose 
Latinity in the dedication of his Terence to Lord Townshend is almost 
unparalleled. In bis note on scene first, act fourth, of the Andria. Haro 
says, **Miror aiitem quid clarissimo viro in mcntem fiiit, cum diceret 
a nemine fuisse animadvcrsos." In the annals of criticism this is a 
memorable note, for it led to a tierce controversy between Beutley and 
Hare. 

The Sy|)hilis of Fracastorius is ju.stly considered by scholars as a 
poem w hich, for exactness and ele^rance, stands next to Virgil's Geor- 
gics ; and n(»w 1 will show you that Fracastorius sometimes observes 
the rule, sometimes neglects it, which proves that he was right by ear 
and taste, and not by that regular conviction which the knowlege of 
the rule would have impressed on his judgment. Here then you will 
see the importance of understanding and of inculcating a principle un- 
known to so accomplished a scholar, and so distinguished a poet, as 
I^racastorius ; and because my remark wttuld at first alarm a reader 
tolerably learned, I shall i>upport my position by long and apposite quo> 
tations. Fracastorius stumbles in limine, for in the introduction to bis 
poem he uses attulerint right, and comperit wrong : 

Qui casus rerum varii, quse .sendnM morbura 
Injut'ium, nec longa ulli per sapcula visum, 
Attulerint ; nostra qui tempestate per umnem 
Europam, pnrteiuque Asia; Libya^que per urbet 
Sa^viit; in Latium v&ru per tristia bella . 
' * . Gallorutn irrupit, nomeuque a gente recepit : 

Necnon et qua; cura, et opis quid cornperit usus, 
* Mi'^ i Maj>Tiaque in angustis liomiuum sollertia rebus, 

Et monsirata Deum auxilia, et data inunera coeli, ' J-'-'V^ki 

Hinc caaere, et longe secretas quxrerr. causas 
f . Aera per liquidum, et vasti per sidei-a Olynipi 
, Incipiam. 

Magni primum circumspice mundi 
Quantum boc infecit vitiuiu, quoi adiverit urbes. 

Herewe have infecit for infecerit wrong, and adiverit right, in the 

same sentence. 

Nunc vero quonam ille mode contagia traxit, 

Accipe quid niutarc queant labcntia sxcla. liooV. i. 

Here, too, after accipe we have traxit wrong, and queant right. 

Aspicc uthiberaus rapldos ubi flexit in austrum 
A , Phixbus equos, nostrumque videt depreasior orbem, * > 

• Bruma riget. Book i. 

Such is the caprice of language, that the latitude granted to video 

and cerno cannot be granted to aspicc. 

..lit-. , • . /. to < 
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Aspids ut virides etiara quqc litera niOM 
Senret, ec areoti nondani se laxet hi^tu. 

CftlplMinhtt* £d4f« i. 2S, 

Aspicis «t viliilet iadito Came sylT» 

Conticeant. Imm, £cki0l ir. Y« 0f • 

1 retorn to Fracastorias. 

animumqnf* Sj^itans per aintta requiro 
Quia tttatuii liiuruui fueht, (}u« ugna dedert 
fliden, qaid imtm ccelon pQrtendcrit Mioia. 

Here joii li«f« foetU right, and Mere wrong. I have said cdoukIk 
to justify my poaition that Fraeaatoriw wat •■aoqnaiated with the 

rule. 

Th« €X< (Unices of Vida are not so nuinrrnti!?, nor so splendid, at 
those of I'racusturms. But Vida, by the fortuiiuU) guidance of liift ear 
perfaapM, rather than by graoimatical accuracy, hat escaped the impro-i 
priety, which I have pointed out io Fracastorius. Prohabjy in the laat 
Cfrfiirv no Latin poem excelled tijnt of Boscovilch de Solis et Luuae 
delft libui*. lint liiiscovitrh is unrf'ormly ri^ht in that use oftho sub- 
junclive, which ue arc now iliHcussiog. Mr. Gray Was not only an 
•nnnent poet, bnt a nmiC proiMmd and corred icholar. Bnt4ten 
€niy baa fidiea ime the nrittake whieb I have impnted toFraoaaiaiiaai 

Haec »JTnnl nssfffiin ffcpasceas onmia visn, 
Perepiciet, vis quauta loci, quid polieat otdo. 
Juncture qnis lionos, at res accendere rebus 
' Lomioa coojniaaty inter te et mutua fulgmt. 

Dt Principiis Cogitandi, 112. 

Here Grny is r'^^hi, M'here be says pernpiViet qm<\ pollerit ordo. But 
be is wrung when, employing ut with the ^wer ot quuinodo between 
perspiciet and another ter^, he writes, oooyiiraut and fulgent in the in- 
dieallfe, whew they engbt to be in the anbjanctlve. 

I sball not chase the errors of ordinary scholars; hut, that the rule 
WT»s unknown to some <rf our best scboiars, ^Tilf appear toymi from the 
paxs»ges which 1 am going to produce. You mast banre beard ot iJr. 
George, once MMster of Ktoa seh«o>, then iirevnet of King** College, 
anthor of the celebrated and nnparalleled iambics 0* tbo death of 
Frederick, Prince (»r Wales. Srvf-rnl of Georj^c's poems are inserled 
in the second volunir of the Mns« Ltoneuses, published by Prinsep; and 
from these poeiiih .sbaii be taken examples, winch nbow that G^ori^e, 
tboogi^ m yrmy learned teaelier, waa igoomnt ef the rale abomC the in- 
Malte feHowed by the sahJuiwCive. In hti fine poem cillod Boeleil* 
CStteiyWeiind: 

Quia mihi vim ten-v altricem tophus expHcet, onde 
Setoina, quae putn jacueraut obrutu suico, 
^ I H i bsi c ant aeditiw itermn fcetaqne gntfantur* Scrisil 

Aapice nunc quanta atutSo cnraqoft sagaci 
Melliilca bDiiienaos tfanant examina caiapot 

A ens. Eccles. 

The iic\t iiisi uii T ??!)a!l produce are troni Dr. H;ill;ini, derm of 
ikistoi, and tather ol Mr. iiaiiani, wiio lately published a wcli-knowtt 
and welL-reeeived hook on the Literature of the Middle Ag ea: 

Baniditaealii, qnoroBBMBM aadeacailst 
AfctaahKi«imisa,i4Misdiditti]Mnt, . 
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■ tdipbuB, ei qiue ns detorqiwt telft Sin 
Obria, peiqiM tunu devexo tiMnItt mittit. 
Quis Uinen expe^iet fvodo, quUB pnrpits cnm 

Dtfscenduut i^da ! 

Dr. George it hghtin the foUowiog lioet : 

Dicite, vos, quibus arcanos nn^ura recessus 
Ezposuit, quibus ingenii», quo pr»'dita sensu 
Concipiant tanto» bruta baec animalia motat. 

la tbe next Itnei here produced be is wrong again : 

Qui fit ut ardentee rOM milwrilH mborea 

Induat, ezpedies. Ecclesiastes. 

Qui fit should be qui fiat On Opor^e's verses I would add, that my 
obaervations on ut with video and ceruo, having tbe power of quomodo^ 
will Tindicate the following passage : 

Cernis, ut iucerto palantes calle planets 
Nunc lento incmlunt pasao* nimc orbe citato 
Coffipneie giadom. Ecdenaitet* 

The rule would require inoedant and corripoertnt. I shall coDfent 

myself with referring to one more Etoniari, whose ^ag'acity and learn- 
ing were of a \ery high order ; I mean Daniei Ciacbes: 

Nec suhit interea quantis se gloria rebus 
Angiiaca attoUit j quam lato crevit adaucta 
Imperii molaa. 

These are the words of Gaches in the congratulatory vemes sent 
tieom Cambridge on tbe peace of 1763. They made a great noise from 
their boldness ; and tbe greater, because tbe writer was appointed by 

fhe University a ornsor, vihose office it was to examine ail th*» compo- 
sitions, and admit such only as were proper both in point of matter and 
diction. But Gaebes, with that singular intrepidity which marked his 
wbple eharaeter through life, seised and monopoliied for himself the 
liberty which be refus^ to oilier academics. He poured forth bitter 
invectives aorainst tbe oppressive effects of the cider and tbe inglo- 
rious terms of the peace, and with sotcniu mockery he derided tbe 
Intellect of tbe king. Have these celehratejl verses fonnd their way 
to Edinburgh ? 

My good Mr. Pillans, T put before you the errors of distinguish rd 
men, in order to show you the necessity there is tor teachers to exa- 
mine .thorougbly, and inculcate frequently, tbe role about indetinite 
words followed by tbe snbjonelive mood. I tell yon again and again 
that tbe prose writers, both in the earlier and later stages of the Latin 
language, are correct. You well say that in Bentley's note he quotes 
only one prose passage from Seneca, and in that passage we have, as 
we ought to have, tbe subjunctive mood. Whether lientley made the 
diitinctlon, or whether it did not occor to him to notiee it at the time^ 
I by no means decide. But the stores of his memory were so large, 
that, if a prose passage with tbe indicative had occurred to him, he 
would have introduced it; and here, my friend, I shall claim thanks 
from you and Mr. Oanon, for clearing up one passage in prose, where 
the generality of readers believe that the indicative actually follows aa 
indefinite wont. In 1733 Sehwarts published at Cobnig a most nan- 
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Ful Latin Crammar, and hy thp aid of a dicfinnarv T make out the 
German iilnstrafioPH as well as 1 can. Now, in \^■A'^^^ 658, be lays down 
ih\% broad and jusl rule : ** Omnia nomina,pronomina, ad verbia, et con- 
junctionei, rem <ielliiNftiii el certain ?el iignificaniia vel pottnlMitiat 
indicativum; infinttam et dnbiam si^aotia, conj^motlvaill ■•dieilllt.^ 
Bat in the note he sayn, ** Interdam tamen indicativns positns est pro 
coojaoctivo. Senecat Epist. 94. * Vis scire, quam falsus oculos tuos 
decipit folgtor."* My friend, I should have pronounced the readinsr false. 
In the Straaborir edition of Seneca's EpistleSy published 1809, the 
e(!itnr jfives deceperit. He says. " deceperit ; perperam ri^ciptVeditiones.*' 
Mr. Piilanii, you would be surprised at the numerous mistakes into 
>vbich critics are led bv false readings. One of the acutest gramma- 
riani we ewer had in Ibli eonntry was Richard Jehiisoii» whose Gram* 
niatieal CoiKinentaries I recommend to jon verj earnestly. I must, 
at the same time, warn yon that Jolinsnn was often misled by bad 
editions, and this my observation extends to some quotations in his 
Nootes Nottioghamicae. It is a buuk not often to be met with, aud, 
unfortunately for scholars, H was left imperfect by the Tory acute 
and learned writer* If you lived near me, you would often have oppor> 
tunities to avail yourself of the advantap s T have derived from Ion ^ 
and severe attention to these grammatical niceties; and I must entreat 
yotk and Mr. Carson to be on your guard, when you quote passages of 
classical antiquity. 

Mr. Pillans will see plainly tliut the Roman writers of prose steadily . 
keep the rule ; that the comic wri1*"rs, with the laxity of common dis- 
course, often oegiect it; that a few other Roman poets now and then 
break it for the convenience of the metre; and that later writers of 
Latin poetry neglect tile rule when it suits their metre, and observe it 
at other times, and were probably one and al! ignorant of the principle, 
and were guided by their ear, whicli is the very guidance also to some 
excellent modern writers ut LaUa proi>e. Here, then, a question will 
arise. Why may not a modem writer of Latin verse take the liberty, 
which evidently was taken by some ancient writers of Latin verse? My 
an.swer is, in the first place, it Is better to know a principle than not to 
know it; secondly, on the ground ol unitormily, it is better lo adhere 
to the principle, when well known, than to swerve Irom it; thirdly, 
that, in point of propriety, it is safer to follow Locretins, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, and Tibullus, who uniformly follow the rule, than Catullus, who 
neglected it onrc ; than Propertius, who in two passages neglects il; 
than Lucan, who twice neglects it ; than Claudian. who twice neglects 
it : and than Persios, who twice neglects it. Really, on the best princi- 
ples of crilieism, 1 would disconrage young men from breaking toe rule 
in Latin verse, and f would rigoronslv insist on the observance of it 
In Latin prose. My ear is always ulletided by the violation of the role; 
and, by repeated admonitions and clear explanations, I enabled my 
boys to underatandy and compelled them to adhere to the principle. 
Before I conclude, I will carry bark the attention of Mr. Pitlans to 
Burmaji's note on the fnst book ol Lucan. Even Burman, who, like 
Gerard Vussius, is an advocate fur latitude, writes thus: **Noio ex cor- 
mpta apud Ovidium Epist. x. v. 86. , . 

Qttisscitan hsc UBvastigridasinsaU habetl ' 

fri^mnentun eapere;- sed tamen teneie nUnis. Heinsiam pronantMrn 
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LtttiiM Qon dioiy *<|uU «cit mi ha^et/ sed (lieeodttJii * aa babeitt/ trbitror.^ 
Xbii h an bouest and judioioim conceeiion. If Mr. Pillaoa wUl look 
at tbe lOtb EpiKtJe of tb« Heruides, v. 86. vol. 1. of Borman's aditim 
of Ovid, he will from tlio various readings of Mss. anrt the various 
conjecltire<<ofcritic8,tbat there istsonie comiplion in the pa^safi^e. Duo 
mnif* 6a>s ii«in«iQft| qua) iu lioc versti otieadiuii. Priiido^ quod jL^atiof 
tad 4i«itiir, < Q«i0 tak mil M«t,' sed, * aa habeat/" The tvo laaati»» 
pioMIe cofjeotoraa «ra» 

4|«iiMit«nk0etagresin8ola MBvaferat? 
Quit tdt aa et acva dgiiid* Dia taii«tt 

The first conjectnrp is fnr too removed from the dnctua literarom. I 
object to vacet llgride, which does not resemlHr rultti vacnre. If I say 
terra vgcat cuitu, the meaning is plain. The liiud wants (he cultiva- 
tion wbleb It oiigh t ta have. But ir I sa^ tigride vacat, tben sorely tba 
land is free from the aano^anee which it ought not to have, and Ibis 
favorable sense is the very reverse of what we should expect. Whnt is 
the subject of terror? that the land is not free from a tiger? whereas 
this reading would suggest that it is so free. If we fear lions, we maat 
also fear tigers ; and it wera strange to s»j, io one line* Ifiat thera are 
lions to be feared, and, in the next, (hat lliere is no fear tigers. I 
really do not kn()w what the true reading was; but 1 am quite clear 
that the original reading was not sacb as left babet after quis scit an. 

I dasire Mr. Piliana to consider well the inaBnar ia wbicli haod. 
Scio an is used in Latin, The subject is curious, and there are some 
judicious remarks on it in tlie second volume of flie Port R»}al Latin 
Orrimmar, translated hv Nugent, page 165. Mr. Pillans will also look 
at jjHges 474 aDd47o ut Scheller l3e Prsecentis Styli bene Latiui, where 
ha wUI find that oasoio an has the power of naseio an dob, and that, if 
a ?erb follows, it is always in the subjunctive. Mr. Pillans will also 
consult Yoltenii Lexicon, p. 1457. The direct form of sach ooiistrao- 
tion is dubitandi. The indirect import is affirmation. 

Now the meaning of definite and indefinite ought to be explained : 
when we use the indicative, the proposition ia d«ilnito« Bat tbeto ia 
something doubtful or indefinite, when the subjunctive is put in pro- 
positions swvh as T frave stated. With the indicative a proposition is 
directly and uuitormly positive ; but, if less positive, it carries less cer- 
tainty, when we nse the snhjanctive in an iadeflnite Ibrm. Consider 
this well : logically, the definite is opposed ! > the indefinite ; grammap 
tically, the interrogative construct inn ditU-rs from the rmjefinife con- 
struction. Pray attend to this distinction in the logical p- Avers of sen- 
tences, and the grammatical construction of them, and pray observe 
wliat I am going to add. It Is a oonvenlenca, and a varj marlted pro* 
partv of the Latin language, that the indeflnlto aonatrnetioo ean be 
employed as I have stated it. But surety, Mr. Pillans, such an accu- 
rate deootatiuu must have arisen, when a language had passed from Its 
early and rude infancv to marked precision and perspicuity. It is 
however improbable, that the aeonracy, which by degrees was estar 
blisbed in writing, should in any period of the language have been 
steadily observed in common discourse; and by these means we can 
easily account lor the frequent neglect of the rule which I bavenotieed 
in Fkntna nnd Tart noa. 

1 am sure that your good sense will point out to you the propria^ of 
lha fstasaittf tanMrh; and 1 antieipala tha p ran ipt and.cntin anaana- 
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rencc of yoor profonnd, philosophical counlrvman, Dueald Stewart. 
You know very well the high opininii which I have of Dr. Gregory's 
Latinity ; and he will he happy, if not proud, when he knows that he 
is in a very unusual de^^ree correct in employing right construction, 
when so many Eii^^lish scholars, of the first eminence in this country, 
have fallen into mistakes. I think it not very likely that he knows any 
thing of the rule. Rut his ear and his taste giiided him right, and his 
great sagacity would lea<l him to understand the rule, and to approve 
of it. 1 beg leave to assure you, that the Italian prose writers of Latin 
in this age are schlom or never wrun^, and they too in all probability 
had no other guidance than their taste. You will see plainly, by the 
length of these papers, the anxiety I feel that the boys of your High- 
school may have the full henoGt of instruction from such instructors as 
yourself and Mr. Carson. 

Yesterday 1 had a loiter from Leonard Horner, and finding that be 
is in London, 1 shall send this packet to him, and desire him to deliver 
it to yon. I am still very poorly; and you have a proof of my esteem 
and regard, when, amidst the pains and debility under which I labor, 
I make such an exertion, as 1 have now made in dictating this letter 
to you. Kemembcr me to all my friends. 1 have most attentively 
read Dr. Brown's book on cause and effect. It proves that he was w orthy 
to be the successor of Dugald Stewart. Ask him if he ever read a 
book, written by one Arpe, de Fato. It is chiefly historical, and gives a 
list of those who have written on fate, fortune, necessity, &c., but is 
worth reading. 

Dr. Brown knows the imperfect state in which Cicero's book de 
Fato is come down to us. But w hat is there said of causae antecedou- 
tes, assisted me when I was reading Dr Brown. I am not a.shamed to 
add, that the work of Groiius de Fato deserves attention. Brown • 
book is most excellent, and I have recommended it to one of oiy 
metaphysical countrymen. I am truly your friend, 

I have not time to revise. S. Farr. 

[Vol. viii. p. 633.] 

ON THE MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 

No. III.— [Concluded from No. LXXIX.] 

w E now consider the more arcane parts of the mysteries, 
which consisted in representing the history of Ctresand Baubo.* 
For a description of these representations, J refer my reader to 
Mr. Taylor's ** Dissertation," and to Clemens and Arnobius, 
from whom he has taken it. The passage from Psellus, which 
be gives in his appendix, as it serves to show how all the other 
mysteries rested on, and were included in these of Eleusis, will 



' BauiSw riBrfvrj Afturirpos. Hesychius, 
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be found in the note below.* Clemcm connecto wilb Tbemii a 
•oniewlwl Moiilar repreienutioti/ 

These representations were never considered by the ancients 

as licentious exhibitions. They were not intended to provoke 
Inst on the contrary, the initiated were obliged, dunnj; the 
days that the ceremonies lasted, to keep themselves pnre from 
ail venereal connexions. They had a symbolical and im histo- 
rical import. They were taken along with the niystfnt ^ lr( [n 
Egypt. In that country, Osiris, according to Plutarch, was 
considered as the cause of generation.^ This idea is connected 
with his history. '1 vfihoti, L iutarch tells us, when he tore the 
body of Osiris to pitct^s, tlirew his e:enenitive member into the 
Nile: !sis, v^ho could not hnd this part of her husband, made 
an image of a and caused it to be worshipped, and ii'.stiluted the 
rites of the Phallus ; and hence, he tells us, were attributed to 
Oairit the first spermatic power, and ibe cauae of generation.^ 
Thus we find that all the Phallic rites, as well as those of Pria- 
pus, originated from these mysteries : for Priapus was the 
same as Dionysus.' Exactly the same history of the Phallus is 
coonected with Dionysus, the Gredao Osiris, as torn to pieces 
by the TiUos. 

' Herodotus seems to supfKise that the Bacchic rites were 
altered in their introduction into Greece, and that Phmnician 



* 'a 5e -yf fivarripLa tovtjv, o'lov avruca ra EAtvawia^ tov fivButoy vKOKpiMerai Axa 

KopTj. E7rTi5-/7 5f (i.iF\\.nv war afPpa^tmoi fTr: rrj uinjrr^i yip^aBai iTvu-r\nKat , ava^t'^rai 
nus 7] A^poStrri auto Tumv ■wrwhaayufyw fitf^fwy vtXayioi. Lira 5c yofxi^Kws fvt. ry 
Ko^ d/MPnes, ' Kflt — l ol i w wy of Ttkm^cyoi, cic rvfirayov t^ayoy, *k KVftfiaKouf 

'iKtrrjpiat yovv atiriKa Atpvt. Kat yohrj^ rrryfrii. Kat Kap^taXyiai. — "Evi •wao'ty al rov 
Aumtffov Tifjuu, Kcu 1} Kvaris, ksu ra ToAuo/A^oAa roiraya, kcu oi Xafiaj^Kf rtKov- 
IVKftj liKifimm Tt CM fuiUAMUft, JNU Tif If Ktf^ Bwwpaff^ot lew A * »iww u o» 
XoAirctov, Kai Kopvfias oXAor Kat KovpTjs Ircpos, iaifuoywy ftiftrificerK* E^* olf i^ 
Bav/9<irovy finpovt wamipofKtvn, kui d yvvouito§ term, o'no) yap ovofta^mMTt tlfl'luSi* 
a«rxv>'0/*<''Oi* Psellas, M«. rwa irtpt Saiftoywy do^a^ouaiv EAAtjvcs. 

* Km wpo99n ti|S •mwttt wn^w 9v/t$^M, «ptymP9m, Kvx!'99, (n^t ffriit 

^liPBiWfior 6 eiTTu', tvipTlfiMS KCU ftwrriKas etTren', uapiov yvTaiKtiov. Protrcpt. p. 21. 

* Oi yao ao<punnpoi t<w lipHtP — Oofnv fity awAits avaar}y njfy ir^poTOtov apx^y 
Ml Hva/juy, oiTior ytpwmt mm ^wtpfuttos Mviar vofi^oyr^s, Plutarch, de u, et 
Os. p. 269. 

* Km yap 6 trpofmQtfjLtvos to; v.v9u; Afr)'t)T, tok 0<r(f>(5«s 5 Tv^mv To «i- 
hoLoy tppv^tv tis Toy worofioy^ i} la is ovx fOpfy, oAA' ffi<ptp€s ayakfia 0*fi*yri Ktu 
Mmunumffwra, nmpf jew ^itJkXii^opw «ra(f y, cmniSa ira^x<^f Mtuntm, irt 
TO yovifxov Kat to (nrtpfiariitov tou 6hov wpvroy tax^^ ^^V^ dypoTiira, kui Zi* 
i/yporifTos tvtKpet^ Tots %*^waun fiirfx«r ywtMjsm, PJat. ibid. p. 270. ^ee Sjr- 
aenos de Providentia. 

fiarai wapa Aaf.vl'aKTii'&is S Tlpiairos, & avroi cov rtp Atoi'va-Cf}, triBeront lUlX&ltfllllt€$ 
ovTws, wt ^piOfi^s K«M Ai9vp9fjLfio$, AthtuK^iB, DeiptioM)ptiiit. lib. i. 
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fables were mixed wilb the worship jhat.Melaoipus brought 
from Egypt.' But in truth they were 'all nearly the same ; and 
although we have less direct testimony that Adonis or 'Hiam- 
niuz was considered as a generative principle^ yet we have abun- 
dant evidence that the Phoenician Aphrodite was so.* She was 
fabled to have been produced from the generative organs of 
Cronus^ when they fell into the ocean^ or primitivo chaos: 

A^^oytvueaLTt ^Mf, mhrt^oif^v KuStpuoiv 

And we find from tlie account of Lucian before cited, that the 
Byblian women offered their chastity to Aphrodite, just as the 
ladies of Chaldea sacrificed tbeira in honor of the Babylonian 
Mylitta. The same custom was prevalent at Carthage.^ But' 
Venus, as Libera, was the same as Proserpine. And thus Por- 
phyry, after showing that the art of weaving was symbolical of 
the descent of the soul into the body, and that the body is as it 
were a vest for the soul, adds, ** thus also in Orpheus, Proser- 
pine, who presides over all sennnal powers, is introduced 
weaving."^ And Detueter aUo is represented peculiarly as a 
generative principle.'^ 



> Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 122. ^ See ViiloiBon, Anecdota Grasca, torn. i. p. 13. 

^ Hesiod.Tlieogon. 188. 

* Ci.'i :;foTia! Punicarum foeminarnni, nt ex comparatione turpins appareat, de- 
decus subuectaio. Sicca enim fanum e»L Veoeria, in quod la utatronM confere- 
^ant ; atque inde procedentM ad quavtum, dotet corporis iojuria eootnliebAnt, 
honesta Dirairum tarn inhonesto vmculo conjagia joncturse. Val. Max. lib. ii. c. 6. 
extern, exemp. 15. — The aame practice existed in Cypruit, where the Punic and 
Syrian rites were prevalent. Mos erat Cypriis. vuKmes ante ouptiaft statutia die- 
|»ua, dotalem peeoBiaai quantiifMi in qoMWttm ad Httu mavit witten, fuo raKqoa 
pudic!t:a ;i[u\iTfn(a Venori solnttuasi. Justiu. HIstor. lib. xvlii. r. 5. 

^ OvTw teat nafta Op^ti ii Kopq, jjvtp tern varros rov ffirnpofiivou t^opoSf 
yra/^ytnufm TopoStSorai. Porphyr. de Antro Nyniphar. p. 260^Aiid to Proclas : 
Km yap kwrtaeai rtof vtptfopm A Sartrpctngs aX«yt, km «r Kpmnifv^ riKoauiog 
Kof»7v rr^i' UAoxnun <rwov9V», mu tratrav ytvwtv twiTpcvtvowrew, imrtgiM 
•nis ^tpoufvTis ovffias rrt9«ro. In Platon. Theolog. lib* vL c. 24. p. 411. 

Hunf ^wjVy rrjv re votpay, KOt ti)v ^vxttriy, W fV^ U^fff*^^ vnyuifff. PlOclot 
uiPlatoii.Theolog. lib. vi. c.2a.p. 409. , 
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The arcane exhibiuons of the masteries, then, were symbo- 
lical of generation, as iniroduced into the wuilti by those divi- 
niti( s. And Jaiiiblj( litis n presents the Phaliic rites, awci the 
obscene diicourscs, as bu uiau) aUiibioiii* to ibe generative power 
as derived from tlie gods.* All these indecent exhibitions in the 
mjtteries, the history of Ceres and Baubo, are represeoted n 
teciMMiifj consequences of the rape of Proserpine, as tbe 
Phallic irorship a sacotidary eonseqaence of the fall of 
Oshris^ or Dvouysos* Geiieratioii was introduced when Proser- 
pine was ravished ont of Paradise. 

Now I consider diat when two traditions amongst two differ* 
eat people are siirtilar to one another^ and thej can easily have 
been derived from one common source, we may be allowed to 
suppose that they are both of one origin. If, dierefore, it can 
be Bhown^ lliat notions that have any connexion with these ori- 
ginated out of the Mosaic history of the fall, we cau scarcely 
doubt, when we review the other proofs of identity between the 
two histories^ that the more arcane parts of the fable of Ceres 
and Proserpine, as well as all the rest, were intended originally 
to record five's transgression. 

It appears to have been the opinion of our poet Milton, tVi^t 
the eating of tbe forbidden fruit introduced into the world caraal 

lU9t. 

But ihat false fruit 

Far other operation first tiisplay^d. 
Carnal desire intlaming : he on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious eyes, she him 
As wantonly repaid; in lust tlu y burn. 

Par, l^ust. Book ix. 

But the Rabbinical writers, who liave preserved tc us the 
popular notions and tradiiions of the Jews, went still further: 
they imagined that all generation was introduced by ibe fall. 
I wiU instance a few. ^* Abea Ezra«" says one account, said. 



1 Orpb. Hymn. zl. Ai^sifrpifs, 

' Ta 5f FV roif KoOfKarrra €-wt9yrfv, rrfv ^#y raiy tpaWi^p (rrarriv rifS yoyiftov 8i/va« 

999 mwywo* imrijp 9^ mXXA ly^ laaSi^powrai, iirthiim iw9$ iMnm (^(f 

Tai airn rccv ^twv ttj't yevfiTfws iXrjs rrjv axoyfyvrjrny ras V atffXP^^^oyiai ttjj wept 
TTjy vKi\y arfpTja'fUS rwy koAww, kcu ttjv icfxntpov oax^qfMffwns twK iuXKovrtnv S*«- 
irooTtnffSai v^ov/mu to wZttyna ^rapahtx^^* fliStii tov iwoycnoSeu. *(pw 

TOi TMrovrtrinAXov, 6<rv vX«ov tcarayipw<rmr^$ w^ tm mt aa y i OT i ai ^ Jainwichnsi 
4e MjfttMiia, McwLe. 11. !>. 21. £d. Gats^ 
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ihat Adam wu full of wisdom^ for God bad biddtn nothiflf 

from him : of one thing;, however, he was ignorant, that was 
copulation/' ' And Aben Ezra himself tells us, that the tree 
of l<now1ege produced venereal desire ; and thence it was that 
Adaiii and his wife covered their secret parts,"* And Abarba- 
netis had a sinular idea J The Greeks represented the ieduc- 
tion of Proserpine as a venereal congress, and she became the 
wife of Pluto. And a rabbinical writer has assorted, that the 
serpent intended no other than that Adaiit should tirst eat of 
the fruit and die, and that he should take P-ve to wife.* And a 
more uiodern writer imagines, that God had destiiitd Eve to be 
the mother of the human race, to conceive her own ofis[)rnig, 
not b) car nal copulation, and in the uiaiiner of brutes, nor at 
the will ot the iiiuii, but fiom Gad or the obumbration of the 
Holy Spirit alone, in the same manner as the Saviour was con- 
ceivad ; that is, the virginity of the mother remaining pure, and 
ibe womb doted, afae should produce without pam ; and t|itt abe 
was created auperior to man.' The notions of the rabbinical 
.writera on tbis subject wr% innnoMrable ; bnl enougb baa been' 
adduced for my purpoae. Some believed tbat God bad creeled 
.Adam originally androgynous^ or ail bennapbfodtte» witb tbe 
parta of botb sexes. Olbers thought that be was made double* 
consisting of a man and woman joined together; and tbat when 
God is said to have taken the rib from Adam^s side, it Is signi^ 
fied thai be divided tbe female side from him. According lo 
otbenip be was a man bafom and a woman behind.^ Some 



•S y p o n jn nbv n« imn m 'jf^jr jrr itV 'na'? 'pk nana jm aro rrpi 
Aiftn Ezra dicUf q u $ d k mo fuerii tqearfai jriamVp tmm Dtm mlil fmnperet ct, 
qui omnia acientia curti; miMM Mr* fMI I gm m Hrii , «M<«M flMlpe. Mefcw 
Cb^tn* fot« l> col. 1. 

^ k9» am-iy imrjn tmm wa p Sr» Hainan iiwit yhr nrw x» 
Arbor Mimlut piftrU contyfuetntinm veneremn^ ctqne teir •Miecnnf Mmm 
^gque vTor vertnda ma. 4r». Ahm ad Gaa. iii. a* 

' Abarbanetis, fol. ea. 

^ s KWf ini Nvm VfTim inn i9mw ^Pm jiui'u mvm ffuna na w iwir 

7^, » terpen.^, nil aliud intendidi^ qmm ut mnreretitr Aduoi, !j94ifa*pffiMMI<*Mf- 
lUretf tu vero Evam in uxorem duceres. R. Isaac, ben Arama. 

* Demn ex suo beneplacito Evam creavi#8e, desUoaviBseqae, ut easet totivt hu* 
tesnimii fiana «aiiv» mwa coeceptnra protea, mm qeidani as copula camaK, ae 
iMnioroiD neque ex coacnpisjt f^ntia camis. aut roluntate viri, sed f i Deo 

Uf% ex oiMUDhratioBie bo I i us S. Spmtua, per modiuu quo OMcapta att at uau iiu- 
nuuiitaa, in qua «t per (|uain regenerah oportet Manet MlfmodM ; id crt, aaa- 
Beate iuatiia nrgiakale ialSgnk tt atero cUuao, peperisMt akeqot dolor* ; oratque 
Evn constituta aupra virum. Johan. Ba|pl|C^ imii Hiimciat^ ap^ (^tMMttMi 4a 
Arbiore Saeal. Boai et Mail, p. 37. 
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writers have supposed that Adam and Eve were created with- 
out an/ generative members at all ; but that these burst forth 
like excretceoce* when they tasted of the fiital Ihiit, But 
almost all are agreed that generation was a consequence of the 
-lall : and, indeed, this may easily be conjectured from the Terr 
words of Mosea ; for Adam appears not to have known Eve tiH 
after that event. 

And here, by the way« I must not forget a very remarkable 
similitude between a particular of the Mosaical record and a 
notion of Plato. Satan, according to th^ former, seduced Eve 
by the promise of superior wisdom and knowlege.' And the 
•serpent itself, under whicli Satan was concealed, is characterised 
as the most subtle and cunning of all the beasts which 

God had created or^ according to the Arabic version^ the 
wisatA Now Plato and Proclus characterise Pluto as the sup- 
plier of wisdom to the soul.' But if I were inclined to adduce 
such instances as this, they are innumerable, and have been 
many of them observed by other writers, who do not appear 
to have had the least idea of applying the same mode of expla- 
nation to the mysteries as the present. I will just adduce one 
passage in iliustration, Irom Christie's Disquisition on Etrus- 
can Vases," p. 62. *' Rtit a more striking instance,** he ob- 
serves, ** may be noticed ou a va»e, plate xriv. in the tl»ird volume 
of D'Hancarville's Collection." The painting of thici, as far as 
it concerns Pan and Celmis, I have already explained: the 
remaining part also deserves notice. A naked male titen ap- 
proaches a tree, the trunk of which is embraced by two ser- 
pents, in the hume way as llie mundane egg is embraced by the 

I — ■ — ' ' — ™ 

* "jrv o»n^ Dn**ni D3*3»j? inpsy» uoo oa^an ova— mwcn-'?K iman noun 
- jm ana. ** And tlie gfi|)< Qt Mid nalD die wocmui, in the da^ ye eet thereof, then 

jour eyes shull be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good from evil." 
• Gen, iii. 5,_yyn noroi a^ryb K"»n-nv<n bDwoS yyn 3">o *a nu'Kn H')n^ 
baK*i nuji nwHb'oy ]rv^^ ijnm rnsaa npm Va^n?. "And when the woman 
M«r that the tree was good for food, end tfatt it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to rmtke t>nc rn$c, she took of tlie fruit thereof, mddld^t, md 
gave also unto her husband with her j and he did eat*" iii. 6. 

* " onr aeltr, jmideiil, rM^-wNM^Ift ft bftd Mftie, q%ii^mUUA, Wfamgt 
tmbile, sharp." Paiklmiat. 

' Gen. iii. I . 

* See the Arabic vrrsion as given in No. lxxix. CUmc. Jouni. p. 68. not. ^. The 

Jouaakn Tergum bea^omSt nan ma nmtao v»a^ van mn wvnxoram 
Sed Htptm <wl mgkM <d m nhm ^ o iH te i Uitik ^H, pmt,^eemi JHmimn 

' Dim. 

* Kof forty (JSts yt ck tov \0y9y rovrov) 6 &tos outos TcA.«of ffotpumis re Kcu 
nryas ^v^fyvms mttft mftf, to ya — »tit V f M% Tew w r e eyw6> e m* ir« Plite* 

Cratylus, p. 205 F. — Eirei Kai h fifv TJKovrm', (Toipiar ecrri x^P^'^'^i ^^'^ 
fvxMSf Kara rov w Kptervh^ imtpt^inv, Froclus in Piaton.Theolog. lib. li. c. 11. 
p. S7I. 
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agathodaemon. The three Hesperian apples hang above; and 
the naked male figure appears to be kept at bay by one of the 
serpents wliich f^u ird iheai. A draped figure advances on the 
other side ; but on ilial no frnit is to be seen. Thus fruitfui- 
ness and sleiiluy, and the dnijied and the unembarrassed states 
appear to be purposely conirasled. To the ri^ht is Pan, with 
the globe. I confess that 1 formerly found a ditlicultv in be- 
lievnig, wiih Passeri, that many Chaldean uadiuons had 
found their way among his Fuscan ancestors; but the more 
I view this plate, the more I am led to tlunk thai an obscure 
noliun ol ihe ubjccis of these tradilionis iiad been preserved in 
the mysteries; uor can 1 refrain from adducing those inemoia- 
ble words in Gen. iii. 11. ''Who told thee that thou wast 
flaked f Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded that 
iboii ahouldest not eatr" 

But to return from this digression, .we find the deities, Isis, 
Demeter^ Venus, with Orus^ and others of the Eleusinian dit i- 
nittes in their Egyptian form, characterised by the blossom of 
the lotus.* isis, on the Abraxas, is often represented as sitting 
on this flower. The lotus-flower," says Chausse^ denotes 
the virtue of the sun, which excites generation."* It was in 
reality a symbol of the generative powers. Amongst (he 
Egyptians, it was a sacred plant, According to Sprengel, it 
was the bean or fruit of the lotus, from which the Egyptians 
abstained, and from which originated the antipathy of the Pytha- 
goreans to eating the beao.^ fieans, ue learn from Herodotus, 
were' neither cultivated nor eaten by the Egyptians.^ The Py- 
thagoreans held that it was as wicked to eat beans as to eat 
human flesh.' And if we review the reasons which ancient 
authors hav> ^iven for Pythagoras's abstinence from this w^e- 
table, we slinll find many particulars that refer to the fa I) lis of 
the mysteries. Some said that they were produced out oi the 



' See figures in Cliauase, &c. 

* iside col fiore ioto in capo, porge con la tinistra il sistro* e coa la destra on 
vaio. II fiore loto in citua delta tesUi dinuta la virtik, die eoiDmo*« tUa genen- 
siOB6; etil rato solito portarae uella pompa d'Iside rumida natura priadpio di 
tntte le cose. Chaussje, Le Gerome Aniiche Figurate, p. 16. number 51. 

* Oder nelmehr, i\acb Sprengel, Hutuna Kei Herbar. L 30. der KVOftOif Atyvw- 
Tim, od«r der Fnieht det JLgypiiwAw lotos: N«lambiiim ipedoMim, Linn. — 
Creuser, Svotbotik imd MythoL «|ltt band, p. 126. n. 151. 

* Ki'auoi'? Sf nvre Ti fxaXa <rir#(po?«rt Aiyvirriot tp ttj X*^^PV^ Touy Tt yw§§mmt9 
ovrt Tpwyoyai, oure ii^oyres iaTfOfTou. Herodotus, lib. ii.p. liti E. 

* Ira <i KiMMMT ««vifM* cvffxwiM fMl«r^ wrOpmwuimf vvpmm. Porpb jr, de Vit. 

P^tLag. p. 200,— Ko£ rn uTov T)<r(0-qK(vai, Kvafiout tpayotna, i<r a.-.', fit^V KfpaXrjv 

Tov nwTpos fhr\hi)Ktis. LuciaB. Qpntposn AA««cTpvo»K, p. 163. — aieo kU Dialog. 
AAenippi «4 iEac. and Auloa GcUiu>, Noct. .^tt. Uj). ir* c, 11* 
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earth, at the beginiiins; of thing«», at the same time as mann t*^ 
according to others, when cliewtd, and exposed to the sun for 
a certain lime, ihey snidlefl like human gore :* and another 
and principal reason for ab^taiiiing from them was said to 
be, because when buried in the earth, and dug up again after 
niuet) days, ihey present the appearance either of a child's head, 
or yovaiKog atZamJ Hence Diogenes Laertius sajs that beans 
are like the gtuerative organs ; * and accordingly Porphyry 
Hlh aiy that beans were ajmbolical of generation : ' iiid wif 
And chem ennoierated amongst the artidea of which it wat for- 
bidden to eat at fileoitis.^ 

Aeeofding to the Homeric hymn, a ciNMeqoence of the rape 
of Proaerpine waa the division of Cem» or the earth, from the 
gods of Otympits ; after whiah she roved about amidst the dues 
of men* 

/2i;^f r* fir' of^fmnnr ff9)<Hts nuu avont Sfya^ 

JEiSo; «fMiA8uymra-ii «sXinr XS^'^** 
And, indeed, by Eve^s transgression the world wa# divided from 
heaven, and was filled with nothing but mortality* For God 
had made it a particular compact : *'Batof tlie tree of the know* 
}ege of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day 
that thott eatest thereof thou shall sureiu die ^ or, as Symma- 
chus translates it, ftntro^N^, thouikaii oe morial. And Orpheus 
Calls Froserpme 

Sele cause of life and death to wretched morlale ; 



' Porphyr. de Vit. Pythag. p. 200. 

' Foiphyr, ibid. — Acroa is Horatium, Sat, vi. lib. ii. — Scholiast, ia JaTenaT* 
' E( 8c KM wS w r o t/f fOsMOtmrw rmt inMVMWt, Xn0m ris vc^ieajiMm rn 

ai P i s Bpaxv, wBeiri eeyyu^ Ktpafu^, Kai fWffnKoura vapcKpvKa^^eiev vufpa^ /ncra to 
icaroftuxj^vatt *tra fttra raura «pw{as Ao/Joi, km o^cAo* to vw/xa, t^fto* tu^ ewn tov 
< iN M» w Y Miiit lOfpaAit'' • w iV i w w p, IT ywmnt aiiwr. P(vphyn Ab< Vic. Pythag. 
p. 201.—- FabaB florentis sommitates lede «t crits, ac tmI terreo mandataB, et poaC 
aonaglDfa dies extractw, caput infanlis p?^*? rruenti oot«ndunt ; qood si pro wipfTl 
dictos dit)9 retexm§, muliebre corpu« [i. c.ntituraie corpus — m&ot&p, Cf. Firmietw^ 
Hb* fi. A n. St' ii^ vii. c. S.] ft wa tiw a deprebandet. 0««a«<«» lirnnlAmag ia 

Ht>rEt.— Compnrp Lnciaii, in $i(»v irptwri, rmd Johannos T,vdn'^ de Mensibus. 

* Airc^co^ TIM' mvn^mf, ijrM drt auSowts evir ufwim. Ju^og. LaerC in Fyttn^ 

p. seaw 

* Km KimiiMn mm 9(pitiu'w0m* fS» cAa^;9a>v»' tt» Mf^SoAoy -nft mh^ €ifms»'Y#> 
wmwT, Ktu aKajuwovt. Porphyr. de ^tro NympfaiffTini, p. 262. 

* Se« tbe passage ciced from PxKtfkjWf iik N«» x»9xix. €kiac« Journ. p. 70. noC 

•Ocn.ii.17. * Ot^ Hyu wia »wt »iysifiiy > 
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Yqt Evl' brought into the world both life and mortality. And 
Proserpine is celebrated in the Orphic hviuns as the mother of 
tl^ Eunieiiides ; i. e.a& briag^Dg on the waiid the cUvitt§ wraik; 

Motbec of tb« Emaeokies, qaeea ol tbe ioferiial domains. 

But tbe MftToyioVMi iMWt be here understood as signifying tbe 
eercb in tt» fatken cooditioii. And ibus Herodotus tdU us that, 
according to the Egyptian tbeoiogj, Demeter and Dionysus 
ruled the infernal regions ;* where we must understand Demeter 
as Isis Persephone. And hence we find tht terrible Proser- 
pine, ffxajytj /Ifp(r8|)ove#flf, pecubarly introduced by Homer as the 
ruler of the shades, whilst Pluto »•? seldom mentioned. The 
reason is evident : Tlonier's idea of 1 1 ados is taken from 
Egypt; it is the earth itself in its fallen state. ^ Ceres or Isis is 
celebrated as liie giver of laws hence »he was called I hes- 
mophora.* And we find also in !l Museo Pio-Clenientino a 
figure of Isis Thesmophora.* I ain not certain if we ought not 
to give this attribute to Isis, as Proserpina, as ruling the lower 
regions — ii^fera — the failtiti earth. We find three of these hiws 
ill Porphvry, as they were preserved at J Jeusis : he aUributes 
them to Triptolemus, who was one of the fabulous personages 
in tbe Heusioiaa legend : they are very sioiple and aigreeahie to 
CMir notion of tha earliest ages : they are-Hret emce jour pareoti 
— offer fniitt to ibe goda-^^-do not hurt any living creatttrea J 

Tba cuta m w» al tbn aymboliaa^ attiibalna of Pfoaeapine, 
or nf Dcmalar Peraepbone ;^ and It la vefy comnion on w c wbils 



, ■ Qzplk Hjianu zm. 
lib. u. a. IM. 

« Mfirgo hanc tenaat in q«a nvuMiakilaro»«M» ^ImmaC Umw, mJBom'^ 

127. 

ZuceuoVf tcsu atltafLuu ^ias koul vfiytMS vavumrdai, Sta t«*< a«a ttis nj^o^as 
fioir 810 M» rvvt ini\wour 'lAAaiMu rqr Am'vrf*^ Btafsa^opon wt^taS^, U»- mm 

raa^n' TTpwrau vir aynns TfQtiyutucitV. Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 17.— Amaiai? 5f apxTfOV 

ton Deorum. p. 79. — " Legifcre Ccten," V«:§^ JSk i, 4*— •"Leg** MMn-ipsa 

dicitur iaTeniMe," Sei vius xhi. 

^ DioH . lib. v. p. 334. et S8S.~Tlnia in Grater, Tlw» |i. ooflU:. IQJEAAMH OSAM 
O£2M0«OP0N AHMHTPA. 

• QoMito inta^o Greott-EgUNO d taai» padMBli dal Miia»» BonsbkoM a Vel- 

letri, Iside Tesmofora sindo sulIa cista de' suoi misteri, e ferse a qucsto, epitrto 
potiebbero aiiudere le quuiro letter* OBCI* iQJlgua afiili' 9X%^ — ^ ijtuseo 

Pia-Cleroentino, torn, iu p. 

Eei'ojc/jaTTjf 3 ^tXAiro^t Ary« Jta^cyeiJ' EAfvaxft Tev<r8c* Tmmt rtfiav Bnam Mti^ 
nm BYoMcir* Zma /M}^<r«M«i0M. JPorf^tvi:. de Abs^aenk lib. iv. p. UK* 

* PMMBias. staarfta. of a italaa af-CsMt aad^Sisimia aft Aaasssiva^iiHr 
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and coins. It was also an attribute of Isjs Proserpina.' And 
the people whose office it was to carry this sviiibol in the sacred 
rites v*ere called Cistophori.* "The cista," sa}s Mr. Taylor, 
** contained ilie mobL arcane symbols of ilie mysteries, nito which 
it was uniavviul for the proiane to look ; and whatever were its 
contents, we learn from the hymxk of Calliinachus to Ceres that 
ifaej were formed from gold^ which, from its iiicorru|ilihiKty, is 
«n evident symbol of en immaterUl ntture/' But we hive pic- 
torial evidence towi^rds ascertaining the nature of the contenta 
of thb mystic coffer; for Montfaucoo gives us a figure of it, 
with its cover lifted up, and a great serpent arising in folds out 
of it. In tab^xxiu torn. iv. of II Museo Pio^Clementino, we< 
have a figure of Bacchus drawn in a car, accompanied by Bac* 
chaoals and Bacchantes ; and on the ground there is also repre- 
sented the cista, with the cover uplifted, and die serpent rising 
out as in the former, Clemens, too, enumerates amongst its 
contents, dragons (i. e. serpents) and poroegrantes.' This sym- 
bol was looked on with peculiar veneration and dread.^ It had 
soroowhat a similar reference with the mystica vanniu iacchi."< 

ovr Ai|f«9ri|pSfSa Sc^tf ^cpci, riivZf irtftw x^tpa etrt^t^KuMV (vi ttjv Aecriroiyay* 

tjf 8c(if JCMViir* Arcadica, cap. xxxvii. — Despoenawas a title of PxowtfUMf ^^lid 
iceplre here mentioned helps to confirm what I hare just been saytng. 

^ In Muratort's collection of ancient ioacriptious, tiie goddess Isis has the 
naaioi of Cittopbonn and Cailopluira applied to bar. 

* Kurro^poSf toucty Sc ras Kurras Upas tivai Aiovvrrov Kai raiv Qfouv. Suidas 
and Fhotiu8» in Lex. ad Terb. — Schleusner, in his note on. tbe passage in Pbotins, 
has the following »trange obsenratum: '*Dttplid eoque gravisamo vitio labont hmc 
glossa. Qai> enim unquatu audivlt, cistas aat cmpaas aacras etteBaecliO dcabos- 
que^ Meo periculn ?rrihendum est, Kirrfrni^opo^^ fomev 8f rot Kicrtras Upa-^ etyai 
Aioyvffov Ktu rauf 6*tuy. Sunt enim hate veiba desumpta ex Harj^rauune, cui 
•dam MqiMnteni irtiealam debot Photios. Conler tamen, que Knrterai ad 8oi- 
dam et Interpreb ad Ilarpocrationeroad defendendam lectionem rrceptam protule- 
ruiit, ac Aiex. Xaver. PaneUu]a» qui de Kiorotpopou separatiin acnpait." Lqgd. 
1734.4. 

* O&K nu of mtrm td fufffrunn ; Am y»(t vnyvfomaM ra ibyio imw, nk rtt 

a^^rrra «{((ir«tl'. Ov 'Sriirai.Lai rr-vra. Kai Uvpaiu^f^ . Kat roAxmai, Kou iroirapa iroXv- 
o^aXa, x^"^?^^ "^^ aKoiVf kcu hpaxortwv, opy lov Aiovvaov Baacrapov y ovx* ^* ^Oioi ; 
xpos roia^t kapHiaty vapOrjKn Tf KM introt ; irpos 8e KfU <p@OlSy KM ftUKWfS f TUHW* 
ovriy avratv ra ayta. Clemens, Protrept. — Tbiu Olynpifts xepieteDied tfao ofFpM* 
fwv^ of Bnrrhn; r o<t>(is tityaXovt SK TMT icrrfov MUTtiy $tu9ratm KtKiw waftam>^ 
3vo/i<yovs. riut. m Aiexand. vit. - ^ 

* Pan ob«enra cavis oelebiabant orgta dstw ; ' ^'^* ^- 

dgia, quEE frustra cupiant audire profani. — Catullus. • "^s'k, 
i 'aeita plenas formiiline cistas. — Valerius Flaccus. ^ 

* Virgtt, Georg. lib.i. where Serrius ubserres : Mj^stica lacchi ideo ait, quod 
Liberi patris sacra ad pargationem aninui portiDebtnt ; et fie bomines ejus myste> 
riis puTgabantur^ sicut rannis fnimrnta purgantur. Tlinc est qnod diciiur Osiri- 
dis membra a Tjrplione dilaniata Isis cribro superposuisse : nam idem e$t Liber 
patWf an cims atytteriia nunuis est, quia, ut^i]m»» anlnas purgat; vado LIbw* 
ab flo qqod iiboKt dldiie,' qnmn Oipbeas a Gigaatibat didt otie dSsoeiptuni.*' ' 
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There is a connexion between it and the history of the chest cou- 
signed by Pallas to the three Atlantidae — the prohibition to open 
it- — her watching ihcni from a neighboring tree — their seduction, 
of one of the sifters —tlie removal of the lid — the dragon form 
which terrified them from within, and the change of the disobe- 
dient sister into the bird of death. The well-known story of 
Pandora, too, had a similar import ; and we learn from 1 /etzes, 
tlmt Pandora was the same a^ ProserpioCy and wt Isis (i. e. iuia 
Pfuserpina).' 

One of the most important parts of the Mosaic liisturj, is the 
promise that the seed of the woman should bruise the Aerpent'it 
head.* This particuliH- it also preserved in the gentile tradi- 
lioos. Hercules is ideDtifiecl by Bryiut with Osiris> i. e. Osiris» 
as the seed or representative of the primeval Osirit« or Proto<^ 
gonus* Be is celebrated by Orpheus^ as 

firiaging a cure for all our ills ; 

— NvtMrmv fleXxnjjia veivra xoft»?«v' 
And there was a tradition, according to ApolJodorus,'*- that 
the gods would never conquer the giants, unless it were by the 
aid of one of mortal birtb. Hence, even whilst he was a babe, 
he is fabled to have cruthed two dreadlui serpents with his 
bands.* One of his actions was the alayiog of the Leromi 
Hydra: Ibis was the oi&pring of Typhon:^ and is an Etnis- 



* lU^6<pon] It, Ktu IffiSf 1} I'tj, KOI Pea, icax Ecnutj kcu liavotopa, tcai irtpa fivpm 
wmfutirrm* Tietiet, in Lycopbiw. Al«iiiMi. v. TSS* 

: npv " And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between tbj need 
and her seed j it shall bruue thy bead, and thoo dititlindae his h^." Gen. iii. 15. 
^-TlwSfptnagiiittnnslatMit: vi|^i|«iiM#«Mir,«n««ti||pq^ ,1^^ 

^TSROxwe OY02, iteoil eiieaxpea 

^IIG^GIHC .-The Arabic version has: &c. ^:*>m^^^ 

et hac icindet ex te caputs et tu mordebiteum in ealcaneo. — The Targum of Onkelos 
has : manTio '}b -i»3T»n* tnn Knia ra** 13* »«nnK ju"* ^i^k laant 
: kstd'? n^b-iiOT-^nn mo rmpbtrrrb. St U i mlM m puum inter te et inter 
mOurm; et inter fi^Mm ifit ru&MUmr HM, ^ fteitti fi «ffnd|pw; 
^ tu observabis ei injinem. 

* Ofpb.Hymn. fa'H^NUc^. 

* 1W St SfW* A«yiOr ^ SiMr INT |M|9tl« TCIV 

irvi^iaxowTos Oyijrov rww, TtMvniffittr. ApolIodonii| Bh. i« p. || Sco Ma- 
Crob. Saturn. lib. i. c. 20. 
^ Iniaus emu esset, drftcones dooe duibas manibip necavit. — H^fpat. Fab* zxz« 

* Bjdiam LentMUDtTjphonis liliaBi, ko^-^j^va, ibidem. 

VOL. XL. a. //. NO. LXXX. S 
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cm «nul«t giveD by Caylus, he it repreMOted at treaeUng it 
beneath bit feet.* He slew the dremlfiil dragon that guarded 
the golden apples of the Hcsperidesy near Mount Atlas ; and 
diis dragon also was the offiipring of Typhon:* and in a 
Tyrian coin in Manriee» he b repiesented as crushing the great 
werpemt with a stone. But bin leut ' and most celebrated labor^ 
was conquering Hades itself, and dfagging the ihrce-headed 
monster Oerberus in chains. Cerberus wss also the offspring 
of 1 jpbon ;^ and was even himself represented as a serpent.' 

Hercules is represented by Nonnus as the same as Mithras« 
or UelioSf or Delphian ApoUo« 

And Apollo is identified with Osiris and DionysusJ There 
vas a tradition, according to Hygious, that the serpent Python 
would be destroyed by the offspring of Latona: for this reason 
he persecuted her wherever she fled, fiut she^ escaping to De- 
los» was delivered of ApoUo and 0iana ; the former of whom 
immediately went to Parnassus to revenge his mother, and slew 
Python with his arrows." Millin gives us a figure of Latona 
holding in ber arms tlie infants Diana and Apollo, and pursued 
by the dreadful serpent.9 Plutarch, too, calls it O^tf, a serpent.'® 
But Latona was the same as Proserpine, the mother of man- 
kind. Hence CaUimachus ceiebrates Apollo, as the destined 
saviour of man; ; 

Ifl, 11} v4tii|0V oaoMfMr sSm «« rovro • ^ 

— . i , ■ . J^j. 

* Cuyiaa, Recueild'Antiq. Uu&. ii. tab. xvui. fig. l. 

. * Dneomem, iauiMuiein Typbonia filinm, qui nttla anreaHesperidmi iemie ao* 
Hills erat, ad montem Atlantem interfecit. — Ilvgin. ibid. p. 87. 

* Cerberus extremi suprema est mi ta laboris. — Ausontus. • • 

* Ciioem Cerberum, Typboois iiliuxa. — Hyginus, ibid. p. 88. * 

* Utfitr Ktpfi»p9» Karaw* (leg. *Ec«nMo$) & MiXTiatos \oyov thpw •uok^ 
(fn^frar €*» T«iM^ T^d^nMK Zhiw, h* t. A* SclioL xxt Antliolog. Ilk iu. p. SOI* ad. 

^ ^ NooBW, Diooymac. in>. xl. ' ' ' \ .■ 

'HXi0s, 'mpos, Oaipa^ amii{« Atos vhs, AxoXXw, ic r* X« 

Jobaooes hyau», 4e Mens. p. !$• 

Conf. Macrob. Sat lib. I. c 18. 

* Python, Tcrrtr filing, drnco I'nppns. TI'c ante Apolllnem ex oracuIo in montt 
FanxaMO responsa dare liolitus erat. Huic cx Latona partu interitus erst fato 
fottmis* PiMtdiem quartum quam essent nati, Apollo matris poiiias exseculua 
c^t. Nam Pamassuxn venit, et Pythonem sAgittis interfedt, inde Pytliiaa •st 
dictua.-— H\p?n. fab. cxl. See M«crn>i. Sattirn. lib. i.e. 17. 106. 

* MUlb, Oaiene MyUiologique> piate xiv. fig. 51. 

* Ktt vAiKUMT 0^ AmAAMR wijpc rmt xpntrrnpiov iMvofiaxownm «y AiXe«it 
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Hfto; lxi]|3oAii}f ^^uo-ffioy nri^nxwco ro{Mr» 

IPjQ'jo Toj Kanorrt (ruvi}yrtro Zctifiovtos 

/>j xmyiov, ht ^eKog. ET3T 2.E MHTHF 
VEINAT AOSSHTHPA' to e^ert xu&ev «f*Sj/ . 

^nd Virgil speaking of the second anticipated gokien age of the 
world, free from sin and dieease, aajf, ' 

jOasIa fave Lucina, tuui jam regnat Apollo*— £cl« iv« 10. 

L'Abb6 Plucbe explains the fable of Apollo and Python— qu* 
Horuf a'6toit arme de fl6cbes, et avoU te^ Ob, ou Pjrthon, 
que pour eette raiaon il avoit M noaim6 Apollon, le con- 

Sa^rant.^ Herodotna tells us that Apollo and Diana were 
be children of Dtonjrsus and Isis^ and that Latona was their 
nurse and preserver : For Apollo is called/' he says, in the 
Egyptian language, Horus; Deroeler, Isis; and Diana, Bubaa- 
,tis«"^ :^chylu8 makes Apollo to be the father of Apis.^ But 
^Horus and Osiris have been identified by Brjant; and Osiris 
and Adonis, and their representatives in other eastern conntries* 
.were typical of Adam, as the first born, and generative canse 
{and the producer of ail; of Noah, as the regenerative cause and 
principle of generation in the second world ; and of the promised 
seed of the woman, as the future cause of salvatiofi and rp^rene- 
ration to the world. 7\ polio, as Osiris, is coiisKicicd by Ma- 
crobius as a generative principle.^ 1 will just adduce ui con- 
clusion the following passage of Parkhurst. ** I lind myself,*' 
"he observes, "obliged to refer IVJ/I, as well as the Greek and 
Roman Hercules, to that class of idois which were originaiitf 



* Callimach. Hymu. tis AwoTOMva, v. 97. — ProBerpina her»elf was called 
ll irr fy ii- orthe Smnamfj by the Areadins : ryKiy^y S» 3 <» rty «rit«tiUwwr»laf« 

Italics, raosao. A read. c. 31. 
3 l^lachc. Hist, du Ciel, p. 347. torn, u - 

* AmXAMftt ini( ApTtniVy Lmnvw not Mhs K^oxMn «imk -k^fnm If, 
rpQ^v auT(Hoi Kai auirfipop ytrmBui. Atyvwrurri 9t AxoXXetv fitv 'tlpor Aiumn^ 
Sff» Irtr JifT§ius 8c Bovficurris. Herod, lib. ii. p. 1 7 1 —So in tbe £p«^;ram 

Oiru BovPaarris KaraXvfrcu, ei yap ckooth} < 
TcfcTot m avTi} ns &tov ttrrt \oyos i 

ilndiploa* fib. i. p. 1S4* Cant Sdiol. fit Bn»d«i snnot, ■ 

* Amu VMf> «\flllir «« rtpas NamrcucriAt, 

TT}if eKKodeupti KV(i6SaAui> fiporfKpQoptav, ii£»cbyl. in Supplic. 
' ApoilhMBn mmp^ cogBoiiiimvcffoiic^etwietoiiem progeiMiaiidBnim omuuii 
Mram — ot ait Orpheus 

M«crob.Sit. i 17. p. 19fi.. 
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desigofd to lap wut IIm promised Saviour, tkt dmiH of all 

nations. His other IMMe, Adonis, is almost the verv Heb. 

or Lord, a well-kDOwn title of Cbrist ; wd at for )>Dn^ 1 would, 

without being dogmttical or positive, propoM tbe dertvad^ of 

it from UT\ to put an end to, and TD heat ; i.e. wrath otpwmh' 
merit. 1 cannot forbear adding^ from tbe learned Mr. Spearman, 
to whose second letter on the LXX. I am much obliged in this 
article, that, * accordinij; to Julius Tirmicus, on a certain night, 
while the solemnity [in })onor of Adonis] Listed, an image ^vas 
laid in a bed, and alter great lamentation made over it, light 
was broiic^ht in, and the priest, anointing the mouths of the 
assistants, whisjicrtd to them that salvation teas cof/ie, that 
deliverance was brought to pass or, as Godwin (.Moses and 
Aaron, p. 186.) gives the words, Oalfitre tco Seep, ecrri yap rifi>tv 
fx Ttovuiv aajTYipta.' TruH ye in GoOf for out oj pains salvation 
is come unto us: on which their sorrow was turned intojoj^ 
•nd the iuiage taken^ as it were, out of its sepulchre."' 

We may consider these three deities, Demeter, Proterpine^ 
aad Dionysus, as the real triad ;^ the origin of all othert, who- 
ilier Egyptian or Cfaaldeen^whetber pablisbed by Orpheut^ 
by Pythagoras^ or by Plato« From thtt tritd all other godi 
were derived. They were the prodactive principles, tbe origtM 
cf all things: originally representative of the earthy and the first 
pair, they became^ as their original application was fofgotten^ 
applied to the visible deities of every gentile nadon — the terra 
mater^ the snn, and the moon.'' 



* Farkfannt, Hsb. Ltz. io n&n. 

rmny xpo^ArjAi 6^6; , Kai ainos 6 XoASoios fP reis Aoytou* 

TT^bt yap tv rpic^s Tr&XMOiffOf twapx*^ iraprtu 

Tnfit yap tK TpitJhs trap wptvim mmmp ttttpeurt, 
Johannes Ljdas, p. 20. De Tikde^ ttOKLt/3tm DifliHcian d« Piiacip. ap. 

Woifii Anecdot. Grac. torn. iii. 

• Thns OtiriB and lib, as Pw i t p b e a i, faat lapwairtady «r lk» oiigiMl pair^ 

were aftenrardf amongst tbe Egyptians applied to ibc Bun and moon. — 'y-n-oXaQuy 
(itgyptii) fivm ?i»o Bfov^ at?fov? t« Koi rptoTovs, TOP T« ^Mup K<u niv atXTjinfy, &P 
rov fxtv, Ojipiv^ T7JJ. 5fc, laa^ okOfi.aaai. Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 14<— And thas Abeno- 

phius, ap. Kircber. (£dip. JEgjpU torn. i. p. 196 : ScC» 

Memorani Phihsophorum Persarvm et Mgyptiorvm familia, quod Osiris, decujus 

Xwr^us Mte loeuti sumu$, nihii aliud sit quam iiol; uxor vero ejus lns,Liutuu 
ad the mooD is represeatad by Porphyry as a generative eanse, (rtX^K^y rvMmr 
y(p«Tf(i3s irpo(rraTiia. De Aotro Nympbar. p. 261. — And Dioaxjsus is made to be 
the offiipring of the moon, cviot 8« iratta af^Xnjvrjt rov Atopvovp, Ulpian. in Demosth. 
coD^ Bdidian, p. 154. (torn. Op. Demostli. a WolC)~Ad<uus>too, isiclenu&ed 
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r W« shall find, on examintiott^ tb«t 1I10 tliaol^ «Clli0 mj^ 
•teries W8f Ihe theology of every nalion of antiquitj. 

Aflioog die people of Phrygia, Demeter was wonbipped under 
the ^appellation of Cybele,' or Rhea/ The reasons which led 
L'AblM6 Piuche to identify Cybele with las, and Atys, the 
companion of Cybele, witli Osiris, may be aeen in the note 
below J Cybele is represented in Grononas with the lotus- 
flower.* But what Clemens says is very remarkable : ** These 
rites," he observes, speaking of the Eleusinian mysteries, ** are 
performed b) the PhrygiaBS, in honor of Atys ami Cybele, and 
(h«f Corybaiites."^ 

The legend of Atys is this: a kind's daiirrhter in Pbrygia 
took a pomegranate, and placed it in iier bosom ; the fruit va- 
nished, and she became with child, jnci produced Atyti^or Attis, 
who was said to be the same as Apollo.*^ 

The Coi^bauies ;jre said to have been derived from Proser- 
pine ; i. e. their worship originated out of the same source.' 
Corybas, the father and head, is described in ihc Orphic Hymns 
with the attributes of Diony^^us.^ And in the BacchaB of Euri- 
pideSj there are some passages from which it may be inferred 



by MucTobiuB with the suo : "Adonin quoque solem cs&e uon dabitabitui," &c« 
6«tunial. lib. i. c 21. — HercolM was the»un, 'HpoucAcaSc, rov'HAioy, Tsetsetia 
Heaiod. p. S49. — ^And so M a crobiu : ** M aec Msnvks amihUtiitia solis attaeis 
Sit," &c. Saturn, lib. i. « . 20. 

ypcupov^nf Xtfmu 9» mu WufiliKih «. K» JohMHMs Lydu^, p. lO^^-^And Ihos 
Soidaa in Amnmp - 9t Uipf 998n9woktm # yn vrrt^, in jfcwraft w t m w tk mB ^ 

3 TzoUea cited in p. 27 ji. note ' ; she tber« identified with Vesta. — And thus 
FhuraQtui ! *B|I|9 it vff^ n}f Afifirrrpos mu *Eg<rm$ ou wear JU winw ixmrtfm IT 
•ouccJ' ovx ^^P** ''"'7'^ 7"^^ Nat. Deor. p. 7-1. The same words ooMVfllL 

Villoisoo, Anec. Gr. as cited in Class. Journ. No. Lzxvin. p. 996. note *• 

• Ob pourra me doiMnder qui est eet Atys qui M6i«iWd« orfi Miw s n t la 
Cyfcil* de Phrygie. II n* dilere d'Osim que par le son. Lm Mfaaa conviennoit 
qne re mot signifioit tei^neur en Phrygien. On voii dpi monuinens ofi Atys est 
apell^ le tr^»-haot» [j*ifr^i rotv Tnunw 'Pei|}, Attx&' u^utt^* a Rkaa, la m&e com" 
mmu4e imu()M dwnx «t d« tons Iw InniiMa) «i a Mif h trit-ktmi* OnUir, 
Inscrlpt. p. 82. 1.] et plac^ a cot6 de Rhaa, In niire commune. Mais ce qui 
inoutre que cet Atys est Otiiris ou le soleil, et que Khff>a ou Cybeie, qui est insepa- 
rable d'Atys, est la m^me qu' Isis. c'est que cet Atys eprnuve lea m^mes traitemenla 
qu' Osiris : une teli»wiaamblanc< entre lea malheurs du mart d'Isis et de celui da 
Cybele, snffirt)it pourfiuis voir ffM l*«n est me copie deraolie.^ — Plocbep UiaCtds 
Ciel» torn. i. p. 196. 

< GronoT. TheMMir. AMiq. Gnsc. lorn. vii. p. 4SI. 

5 Tavra oi ^pvy<ss TcXurKoiwriy Am9t, icat KvjSrrXr?, KcuK^pt^ifftv, Clem. Alex* 
Protrept. p. 11. At«d Ik- ohcprvrs, a little »ftpr, 5i' t)v airtw mm mnmtfrmwW 
Amvwtov rufts Arrw icpoateyop^vta&ai 0*Xowri, euboiup tartpmiufvop. p. 18* 
- * See Amelms, Hb. ▼. and Paasaniaa. lib. tii. 

' Qiios quidam Corybantes dictos trnlnnnt a-n-o t??? Koprj^- Poryba? priira ^nMPf 
pina, qua K«/nf dicitur Gncce, nne patre natua. — Servius w lib* v. 3. 

* See Orph. Hymn, xxxnau 
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timt the Bseditniliaii were bomtrerf from tlw Lydien 

worship of Cybele. 

Amongst the Pelasgic tribes these deities were denomineted 
Cabiri : they were called, eccordtiig to the scholiaei on Apol* 
lonius Rhodtus, Axieres or Ceres, Axiokersaor Proeerpine, end 
Axiokersos or Pluto;' or rather, i ahould imagiDe, from the 
analogy of the rites of Ceres, Libert, end Liber, as introduced 
into Italy by the Pelasgi, Dionysus. And that the Pclasrric 
deities were those of Eleusis ue have another proof. 1 he 
worship of the Cabiri, we learn from Herodotus, was intro- 
duced by the Pelas'j,! into Sanioihracc and we are told by 
Straho, that I)t meter and Proserpine wert^ worsliipped in some 
of the Brilibli jsle8 witli the sanie riles us ni Saiiiolhriice.' 
The worship, therefore, of the Celtic and German tnbe» of the 
west was the same as that of the people of the east. Thus 
Procliis tells us, that there were seven islands in the ocean sacred 
to Proserpine.* According to Dionysius and Suabo, the 
women in the islauds about Britain pcrfui iDcd the rites of Bac- 
chus, crowned with ivy, &c.5 Tacitus says of the ancient Ger«i 



trrw ii Ar)fAT}Ttip- A^uMccpaa 5c i} lUpatipovii' A^ioKepffos Bt 6 ASjis, 'O oe vpoari' 
l^ynwr ctnyrw KatfUwAdt 6 Epmt «yni>, i» hwitptt Aini'iiiwftf i. ScbdL in ApoU» 

Khod. Arc-niwuit. lib. i. Conf. PliaTOrin. et Etymolog. Magn. in KajRupoi. 

^ 'Oar IS 5« to Kafinpm^ opyia fitfiwfTcu, ra iafio$priiK*$ vapa\aSoyT(s wapa tit- 
hnrpnv, oWos onnffp otSt to \«yw Ti}y ycLp Xt^ioBpTfiiaiv ttKtov wportpov ilcAoiryot 

9tipa\a.i^$ayuviTi. llcrod. lib. ii. c. 51. 

• Tl*(n 5« Tijj ATj^^pes «c«u T1JJ Kop^s, vurrojtpa' dri <pT}(ra^ *ivai tntjarov vpos tj 

irotctTot. Strabo, lib. iv. c. 5. p. S20. (toro. i. £cl> Taodllltta.)— At Antbea there 

was a tfrople drdicated to the PelaMt^nr rercs. \vriKpv 8r rov fufrjueeros rmyywtum 
Mm> Anftrt^pos wriv Upmf cvucAj^atv ntAaayii^s, k. t. A. Fausau. Coriatb. c. 22. 

itpas, rptis if aWas avKerovs, rriv t^iv TlXovrtDvos, rrjv J« kfmwvossX *>.iuiv (rroSiMr 
90 fiity^u Proclus in Timso, p. 66. See the Schol. on Piato ed, by Huhnken. , 

Opvvfuvat rfXiovTi Kara pofiov Upa B(UtX4>> « ,'V. 

irfii^afi^ai Kiaaoio {X(Aafi<pvWQio KOpvfifiotS, 
Eywxuu- Kterceyris He \tyv6poos opmnat rixiit <C*T« X« t 

Dionys. P«ri0g^. V. CTflU 
8t <to 8choU»»t in ioco, aod tlie Comment of Kustatbius. 

Nec spatio distant Neudum Uttura lunge: . 
In quibus azoret Amnitam Baccbicanoa 
CoBMlebiaiil* badam foliif tectM|ne cory rol»B . 

Phiciaai Perieg. v. 589. 

rov Atrpipos woTQfmt «ukif it r««nfr t» nw Hm/tfnmf yweuKos, Aioi wj,^ /core* 
Xoptfvas' Kai tXairKonfyttt rov 949v rovrw rcArrotf rr, irat oAAou; UpofroiiuLi': t^iXt- 
ov/M^at. burabo, lib. xv, c. 4« p« 349. vid« loc. Mj edit, ia die etereotjp« L«ipuc^ 

•vQii.im. 
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ntans, that they worshipped in common Herthum (or', as Box- 
hornius proposes to read it, Aerthum) ; that is, says he, terra 
mater, o?- the earth, erde :* and he adds, that an island in the 
ocean, culled Castitm Nemus, was dedicated to her, atiH that m 
it were celebrated her mystic rites.* The same auiljor tells us, 
that part of the Suevi worshipped Isis.' Marcus Ziierms Hox- 
hornitis, in an epislle to Nic. Blanch-ird, illustrative of Tacitus, 
has shown ns, that not only many words, but also the worship 
of the Germans were like those of the Persians * And we may 
find all their deities in the mythology of the eastern naiiona: for 
instance, Teutates and Hesus^ may be reco«:nised as the Egyp- 
tian and Piiutnician Thoth/' and tlie S}jiuii Hazizos.'' Mont* 
faucon has presented us with a tigure of Seiva, the German 
Venus, naked, with an apple in her right hand, and a bunch of 
grapes in the other.* 



' Reudigni deinde, et Avione0» et Angli, %t Varini, et Endows, et Suardone*. 
et Nuithoncs, fluminibas aut sylvis munitJntnr, noc quidquam notabile in singulis, 
aiai quod in commune Herthum, id e«t, terram matrem, coluat, eanique intrrve- 
aiie retnif boiDittttm, invehi populis arhitnotur.— Tadt* Gennan* p. 5S4.«d. AuMt. 

5 Est insula oceani C.istum Nemu?, dicatiimque in eo yehicnhim veste contec- 
inm, attingcrc uniiiacerdoU concc^&uiu. Is ades»e penetrali deam intelligit, vec* 
tunque babot feminis malta cum veaeratiune ])rowqiiitiir.— Id. ib. p. SS5* 

' Pars Suevornm et Tsidi sach6cant. — I I. ili p. 54*2. 

^ " Neque tantum nomina hmc Persia et Germanis ead^m, aed et sacra fuere, et 
sol et ignis Germanis quoqne Qt naaii&a colebtlltnr. Insignia est locus in legibus 
Cri iiMi, totius AsgluB, DanortUDj et Seplemlrionalium (ita so ipse appellat) regis : 
Prohibemus, inquit, ffravisrime omnf>m gmiiUtntem. GentUitas e*t, qi:^<f quis idofa 
veneretur ; id esl^ quod quu veneretuv gcntiU§ Dtos, et aolem tl iHnam, ignem atU 
oguam, Sfc. Igois ergo et sol Dii Geimaoii, et prvciptte eulti, sicnt et Penria."— 
Boxhorn. Epist. ad calcem Tacit. Op. Ed. Amst. 1661.— Casar observes of tbo 
Celtic religion : Deum niaxime Mercurium colunt ; post hunc, Apollinem, et 
Marteiii, et Jovem, et Minervam. De his eamdem fere, quam reliqus gentes^ 
balieiit opuuonem/' &e. De Bello Gailico, lib. vL c» 17.-»AihI again of the Oef- 
mans : "Deoram numero eos solos ducunt, qoos cerannt, et quorum aperte opibua 

i'ttvantur, Solem, et Vulcanaio, et Lunam : reliquos ne fama quidem acceperunt.*' 
id. ib* lib. vi. e» n. But be wee not awere tbat these iadoded all the rest. 
PltDj, speaking of the doctrine of the iMagi, says : ** Britannia hodieque eam attO- 
aite celebrHl tantis ceremoniis, ut dedii.se Persis videri possit." Hist, Vat. lib. xxx. 
C. 1. — It was ApoUo wboni ttie Celts of Britain, according to llecata:us, were said 
peenlisily to wonhip: 'EaMfwee leeiTiMf fr^psi ^otfiv, w TeirorrnNpamfr XeXriin)t 

tOTTOi^ KaTa rov ClKfarov f;!'ci; rT^irau' ovk FAarrw ttjt 5;^'p\iaT — 'Trapvf.T ?f Kara TIJK 
yi)(Tov reixfvos t£ Airo\Aa>vos fieyoAoxpt-wtSt Keu vw¥ o^ioKayw wnAr^uujt wo\Ku$ 
ti*iwrps^iV¥ a-^aif)o«(5{7 rtf ffxniueru Died. Sic. lib. ii. e. IS* 
* Et quibos immitis placatur sanguine dliO 

Teutates, hefienaqaelieriaaltsnbasHeffns. « 

Lucan. Pharsal. lib. u 

* See Boehart, &e. 

^ Hesus was Mars, says Boehart. And the ennperor Julian obseivet« Af^Afl^ilt 

:Ktfap.fvo% iWo ra>v oiKovyrcov rr^v Eitffffalvpoov. Orat. in Solem. • ^ 
i. • MonUaucon, Antiq. Expliq. torn. ii. part 2. plale clxxaiv. 
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At Ephesus, Proserpine was worshipped under the name of 
Artemis, or Diana, ^schylus, says Herodotus, made Diana to 
be the daughter of Ceres, and borrowed the idea from the 
Egyptians.* The Ephesian Diana was pictured as covered with 
breasts ;^ and the Egyptian Isis was represented in a similar 
nwDnerJ Hence Diana wu» exactly synonymous with Isis io 
iicr double character of Ceres and Proserpine : for Cerat was* 
•Iso rvpTOMiilMl as mammiferous^ And according to the Ro- 
man fabttlbts, a personage called Virbias is repreWil|i' M 
bearing the same rdations to BialM, as Adonia to Ajgknmf^ 
Diana waa called by the Tbradans Bendb;* and her riUtt'^M 
aufBUr to the Bacchanalia, &c.' ^ 

The Syrian Aphrodite, or Babylonian MylitU^ was worship- 
ped by the Persiana, according to Herodotus, under the title of 
Mithra.^ Mithra and Mithras were Isis and Osiris, Demeter 
and Persephone and Dionysus : and the mysteries of the Per- 
sian deities, performed in dark caverns,' were the same as those 
that were celebrated in the secrot recesses of Eleusis.'® 




' Ek rovTW 8c Tov \oyov ictu ovStyos oAAoi;, Aur^vXox 6 Ewpopiwvos Jiftwaavn, tym 
^paawt /jLowos hi wonirtmif rm wpoytvofifprn^ tven^trc yap A^c/wr «BWi Bv/vnpa 
A-nfnjrpos, ic r. X. Herod. ]fl>. 0«p. 171.— Serrius asaerts the identity of Diana 
and Proserpine : " Propter caprassnm Dianse. Ipsa enim est etiam Proserpina ;** 
in ^a. iii. G81. — "Hecate trion potestatum numen est. Ipsa estenim Diana» 
Luna, Proserpins te iBa* 664. 

^ Diana, Ephesiis multis mararois et uberibos <StfWttU---MiBacinMll9aiM* 
See figures of her in Montfaucon^ 6cc. ■ y 

' Ifiiic est quod continuatis uberibos corpus Dee (Isidis) densetur, qon WMi 
▼el rerum nature altu tttttritur QiiiTenitM.>-M8CTob. Saturnal. lib. i. c. 20. 

^ At gemina et mammosa Ores est ipsa ab Taccho. — Lucret. tib. iv. 1164. 

' Alii Memphitim deum volant Leocotbee coonexoin, ocut est Veoeri Adma», 
DiaaBVIrfaiu«.-«nfiwiB 

' Bf vSis fi A^T^eywBJTfa— H€ty<teM* Vide Fsbqiluaam laond. Brf i m, 
et Pbavorinura. 

' Tots AiovtfffMts toutf KOI ra iropa rois &pa{() Tare Kortrrria, luu ra "BfviiHtuif 
vap* ols Ktu Op^tt nir MmuxV «rXo>'* Strabo. lib. ix. -^ v 

' Herod, lib. i c. 111. See pwticnlMly wInA JnliaeFinkievM^svlMitMlb 
De Error. Profan. Kelig. -LlLi 

' Porphyr. de Antro Nymphar. p. 90S. Sv/Bm WbmknB, de Xnor. AvIb. 
Relig. 

10 K \ygg nun den Dienpt jencr Mithra betrift, so waren genaaercNachrichten sebr. 
2u w iinschen. Daraus wiirde sich die Identitat mit alien iibrigen weiblichen Na* 
tttrweaeBTollendiiiberalleiiZweifBleiMeiikMMii. SinSyBbol^dw PliiU|ircbo«, 
bei Gelf i;;rnheit jener Einweihung zu Pafsnrgnda bemerkt, werden wir unten in den 
Mystenen des Bacchus und der Proserpina zu Athen und in Grosgriecbenlandy 
wudcr finden. Vielleicht hatte er auch manches andere niit dem etwassfamKehen 
Cttltes der iibrigen Wesen dieser Art gemein. Dass derDienst des Mithras etwat 
won diesem Charakter schon bei den alten Persem hatte, wissen wir au8 dem 
Zeogniss des Duris beim Athena>OB (lib. x. lO.vergl. vii.) : Nur an dem Mithras- 
'<tfi» diufte,meh dem Magiergesets» der penlielie KfiMg Us aor TlmhalHit 
tridsMk, md anch daan iwr tniie er dca NalloMdtaaai" Ommirl^miUL tod 
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With the Babylonian goddess was connected their deity He- 
Itis, Baal^ or Hel, \\\ cojijunction with whom was worshipped a 
dragon or serpent.' And Belun may be ideutiiied with the 
Egyptian Apis. 

Nonnufl, lib. x. 

In the verses that folIoWySomeof which have been already cited, 
Nonoua identifies this deity with Apollo^ and Mithras^ and Her- 
cules. 

The Emperor Antonine, the son of Caracalla, had more 
cause ior giviiitij the Phoenician Astroarche, or Astarte, in par- 
ticular, for a wife to his ^nd Heliogabaius,* than has been gene^ 
rally imaguied. lleliogabalus, or Alac^abalus, was Baal, or 
Dionysus; and the soiar orb^^ as beings the cause and proinoter 
of fjenc ration.* To him was consecrated a serpent; and amongst 
the mystical syuibois of his worship were at^oiu av^^wrrouJ^ 
Astarte was, according to Herodian, Lrania, and syuiboUcally 



Myth, baud ii. p. 21. — In tlie following passage Mithras may be identic ed with 
«Im Phiygitn Attii, ana Attn it ezpratilj ideatiM with Diooyiw: 'H fmr Bm* 

Zis, PfpaKFia 9tos, S 5e Avov0U Aiyt'TrTioc, ol \ayoi Kai KwoTrpoaayKov <pa7iv. Mi- 
Sf>ir\s,We()aittoSf & Arrtt , ^pvytos' 6 fio' Midpqv, & aurros ouros 'Hiftaurr^y aK/iOi Scry 
jQAty (poirw ev«( ow ot fiap$ap(H TViovrqt tKOfMvp, tuttnmt Mi vokurtkms rmui Imn 

iu T. \. Srhol. in Lucian. Zws Tpaytfio?, p. 8. 

' Km T\v tiSetkov rots BafivhMvion ^ ovofM BijA. — Kcu rff Bptucmw ftryos, ittu «rf« 
^opiv ovrpr «l Bv/SuJumM.— Apocryphal book of Bol imI the Dmgon, f-^^-. 

*' Profecto potentiam fecit Deas in bracbio suo : snbiguntnr eniin leones, et dnc^meB 
elidontur, et Bel atque Mithras captivi abducuntur." S, Domitiani conrio ad Persai, 
in Menaeis Grsccorum. — Amongst the extraordinaiy things shown to Aiexaudex ia 
ladia, was a ^tatdrtfrn that was ■acred to Dioajmoy «r tf vmt mk {tar 

inrfp'fivcs^ Atoyv^ov ayaXua, (+< li'doi (Oi'oy^ ^panuv Tjr /.iTjK-nj wevra-rrXr^pov, erp^^ 

/MHOS* K. T. A. Maximua Tyriot, Diisett. viii. 6. 

ccyaXua ufTCTf/i^ro, otfiovtwv mrro lnrff>^vai'; Kap^'?^'"''^'' "^^ "^^^ Kara Tjfif 
Kufxilfom ««Xiy amve, fivp<rem itmmnitmmw* Aifiva juor ovr ta/n^ Oojpartar 
lib. y. c. 16. 

' See Selden de Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. c 1. who gives tbo following inscrip- 
lionj : SOLI a^agasalo ivrx«s aALsrLLVS A9vii«a : a]id» n. itlio baXiKi.i,o 

SOL. ALAQjlBALI EVDAEMON LIB. PATRONO OPTIMO. 

* TaiM¥ yap tKtm rm tiScePy ra 8c tpya^rraij ra 8c KOffftfi, ra 8c aya^ci^t, «ai 
miScy erriir^ 8ixa "nis a^' ^Aiov Bji/uovpyuais iwofMvs us <lms irpocrunmuyvmWk 
Julian. OlSt. de Sole. 

-oAAa KOI us Toy vaoy avrov Aiorra kcu jn&qKoy Kouotpiy rwa ^a>yra. eyKaTcucMuraSt 
'«i9oi« t« mr$pmw9v tftfiaJmr, icoi nXA' arra wnnf^ffj/m vifpMnrrNf ts rm 
p9pani manfn XM"""^ l^pUlaaas da Hdwgab. 
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the moon/ which was also a generative principie: she was 
Venus,* who, we are told, was worshipped amongst the Sy-*' 
riao nations as the Mater Deum,^ These two were, therefore, 
DtoDjflus and Proserpine. And we learn from Herodotus, chat 
the only deities worshipped by the Arabians were Dionysus and 
Urania, whom they called in their own language Urotalt and 
Alilat ;^ the latter of which was Aphrodite, the Assyrian My- 
litta, and the Persian Mithra.' Selden finds her name in the 
Alcoran/ In the sacred writings, also, Baal and Astarotb 
[Astarie] are coupled together*' 

* Evi Se Kai aXXo Upov tv ^otvifcp ufya, to 'ii^ovtot txoxffrt' &y fifv avroi Xeyotwi, 
Atrropnff tort, htrrapmpf S' tyw &oKtu ^eAtjycuijy CjU/irroi. Lucmu. de Dea Syr* 
p. 6S7. Edit. Variomm. 

' " Quarta A'^enus Sjria Tyroque conccpta, quae Astarte vocatur." ric. 1 1 XaU 
l>eor. lib. iii. — Airrapn), rj wap* 'EAAtjcti A^po9irri Ktyofuyri. Suidas inAoTOfjTjj. — • 
ATfXot Zt rotrro rnv AtrraprnVy r/yovy A^ppotiTrjv. Procopius. in S Reg. c. xviL— 
Plutarch, apeaking uf (he Syrian goddoM wonhipptd at Hierapdis, aayi, of |Mr 
A4>po^iT-nv, ol S€ 'Hpav, ol S( rriv apxaf Kat <nnpitma itUffUf if^^ttv mipurjffmm 
euruw Kfu 4>wrty foiu^ovtru Piut. in vit. Craa. 

^miftWOUuXois Kai €yx»piOU opo/iOffi irponyt^tvwnt* PtolomsoSiTetrabibl. lib. ii. 

* Aioywrov 0eov fiovvov nat ttjv Ovpainijv riytovrai ftvat. Ovvofxa^ovn dc 
fitv AiovvaoVf OvporaKr' tjik bt Ovpaviriv, AAiAar. Herod, lib. iii. p. 185. 

* EmfiMfuAvcuvt 99 teat 'r^Ovptanp Svfiv* wmpa t« Aowfiiwr fUi8MT<f «mi A^aJBui*' 
KaXrQ, rt it \ffavpioi rrjv Aff-'po^irrjv M .\jTTa* Apafiioi 5« AA«tto' Ilcpcrai ft 
rpfuf' Herod, lib. i. p. 62. — Mv\ifrcw, tt}v Ovpayiav Affffvpm. Hesychius. 

* Sed rero inter Arabam namina, quae, ut fit, currente secalo» ntrnMnMioni 
fuere, haberaus etiam in Alcorano quod ad Herodoti Alyttam propioft accedit. 
Id est, Alleth, Lath, '^pn Allelto. Azoara Ixiii., in ver*^!or><' l^etinensis ; An trUnu 
imu^nibm rt«t>, rLilt luit AUetto^ AlancCf Meneth, masculoa Deoque foeminas 

adicribitis? la Arabico vero legitar; C-^^*^l> wiUl 

Ji^S ^^^t jf, quod aonat. VMUiU 

JUai, am Attitto, H Ahae it Menelh iertiamdSamt FoNnte [h<rc] mom et De9 

famina i — Selden, de Diis Syria, Syntag. ii. c. 2. p. 254. £d. Elzevir. Allat is 
also mpntionpa by Abul Fazagiiis; aeo also Pococke's notes on tho passage in bis 

Spec, iiiit. Arab. 

^ rrnrmh^ bjraV najn mn»-nn latjm " And Aey forsook tbe Loid,and serred 

Baal nnd Ashtaroth." Jud. ii. 13. Conf. x. 6.— D^byan-riK bKTi-* *3n"n'D** 
mn^BVTrrmy ** Then the children of Israel did put away Baalim and Ashtarotb." 
1 Sam. 4.^ — And, hy tbe way, firom these obserrations wo may daduee tho 
troo interpretation of the word ntSTK as connected with BaaL The modem ver- 
Bion», following the Septuagint and Vulgate, interpret it a ^Tor«. Now I am 
inclioed to tliink that it has no where such a significauon. The versions to wbicb 
we must look ftur the best iofonnation on tbis subject, as tbey have not followed 
the Greek or any otlier version, are the Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Arabic. The 
Chaldce version almost always interprets the words in its various forms by 
N^ntPKf Kni\DK, and the like, which Walton translates, after the other translators 
from die Hebrew, /ucos ; but wbicb are only the Hebrew words in a ChaUe* 
form, and bear therefore the same meaning. Tbe Syriir and Arabic, in eveiy 
place that I have looked, except when they render it as a proper name, interpret 

ity tbe fwmtr, by \t^. maniM, Ms; the latter^ by f W0I Ma* kknOmtnk 
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I will now hasten to conclude* If i were inclined* I could 



The rery mode m wlucli lexicographers account for the word sigiuljiiig a groc^ 
is eiceediiigly absurd : it is p«ea as a derivative horn tiie root imt beavtif 

beatum, fdicem pradkavit. *'niU'K /. (says Buitorf.) Lucus, aic dictus, quod 
homines beatitatem in eo, utpote sacro et religiose, qusererent, aut per antipfira- 
ain, quasi mimme beatus, ut Latine Lucus quasi miniine lucidua," liua word ia 
aever used but in connexion with Baal or other idols, oridolalfoins piacliees. The 
words in other places rendered in English by towMi, or grove, nr furett, are : 
Dent. xix. 6. Joab. zU. 8. 1 San. ziv* 26« zrii. 6« xxiii. 1ft, I& Iti, 2 Son. 
xviii. 6. 6. % Rings ii. 94. Fa. Llkz. It. Is. z. 18. Jer. v. A. EmIc. xnliL IS. 
jcxxlv. 25. Micidi vii. 14. — bvH Gen. zxi. 33.~irin 1 Sam. xxiii. 15, 16. 18« 
19. 2 Chron. xxvii. 4. I consider, therefore, tluit n"'L"K is bnt another way of 
writing mnwp, and that it ought to be rendered the same. And iu the time of 
ProcophiB, it appears to have been oadefstood as anoh by fhose aeqnainted witk 

the Hehrrw : for ho observes on 2 Kinc:^ ''^vii. xa j-t ay nv to aA tov oi Xonroi Aif- 
Topf^Q lpfi7)V€vovac and at c* 7. to 5« oAo'as oi \onroi AaiipttO [i. e. nncKj if A«rro- 
pte$ [i. e. m*\nvy] ipiiripmwwif iript Affraprrjv St^Xoi. — In Jud.iii. 7. accordingly, 
where we find, wtj saved mienrrnKi O^'^irarrnK Baalim and the groves, 
ToitBaaXtfi Kat rott ttXjrwif codices collated by Kvnnirott and De Rossi have 
ninnvsrn, and the Vulgate translates it sermnifs Bauiim €t Attaroth : theSyriac« 

too, has jZ^AjDp\Jo : yet the Chaldee has wrmih M^jra ; and f!b» 

Arabic is lianl et Aterdt. I tliink, therefore, that the common reading is the 
best, and tiiat the other has crept in as a glui>£ to explain it i and I would translate 
it Baal's and Astarte*s/' or latber *' images of Baal and of Astarte teyuX/iara 
T7?s AffTapTTji, as Aquila justly rendered the plural noon. — In Jud. ii. 13. where 
the Hebrew has ninnvybl the English and Vulgate "Baal and Ashtaroth," 

and the Greek BaoA. xai rois Aaraprcus, the Syriac and Arabte translate it the 
same as the fanner. Cor f. 2 Kings xvii. 16. xxiii. G. in the Greek, HefaMw,CbaI* 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic— In 1 Sam. vii. 3. " put away /mntpyn"* 03D\"r3 the 
strange gods and Ashtarotb," the Greek has irf^icArrt $^vs uKKorpiovs ck /i«ro« 
(ffutif, KOI r« aXtf'i) ; and in 1 Sam. jdi. 10. we have fotsalten the Lord, and have 
served rmntrv-'-rKi D'bynn'riK Baalim and Aslu irutli," rois BaaXi/ji kcu rout 
a\irf>Tt ■ and m I Sam. vii. 4. for *' mnrynTtNi Doynn-DK Baalim and Ashta« 
roth,' ras BctoAt/x Kou ra akc n AaTopwO ; and, on the other hand, we find mVfH 
tnmslated by Aarofnii, 2 Chron. xv. iti; " And also concerning Maachab, the 
mother of Asa the king, lie removed her from being queen, becaose she had mnde an 
idol in a grove i and Asa cut down her idol, and stamped it, and burnt it at the 
brook Kidixm mi nir Noaxa rijv nirrtpa owrev jHer«0rq«« tsv pai wnu rp harapr-Q 
A^trovpyoviray, koi furtKor^e to ciSwXov, k. t. X. : the Chaldee and Arabic inter- 
pret it, fjiiod fesium celebraMet idoli» sui^. It should therefore be translated 
an ulol or linage of Attar te. Again, Deuu vu. a. " And serves groves and idols,*' 
on uyn ' n in o » Tptcr n K, mi s9s«X««sfr rws A^rapTcur inu vsit ^tMmhMs. The 
Greek interpreters themselves, therefore, understood the fwo words as synony- 
mous. The expression in the latter part of the sentence is the same as is used in 
Other places in relation to nnvx when trsnskted a grove: conf. Dent. vii. 6. xii. 
S. £xod. xxxiv. 13. 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 6. Baal and Astarte, as the sun and moon, 
were the leaders of the host of heaven. Thus, 2 Kings xxi. 3. And he 
reared up altars for Baal, and made niVM a grove — ra oAffii — Chald. kdtom— * 
properly Atiarte, L e. am image of her ; as dui Ahab, king of Israel ; and wer* 
shipped all the host of beaven. 7. And be set a graven image of the grove thiU 
At had wuuU tn the Aoms re yAifsrey rov oAffovs, tdoUm /act, Vulgate. Tbia is 

absurd, /he iiebrew is nnv^Kn ivtrnn» The Sjnuc (lw^^o I'nSj ^QSDQ 
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pursue the analogy by Hho\vin«j:; thnt the same worship was not 
only universally pprcaci uver the old world, but that it was even 
the religion of the new. f will acid one observation. The 
ancients continually spe;ik of Dionvsiis as an Indian deity; and 
in that countr^r we tind remains not only of the Eieusinian or 
J>gyptiau rites, but of the Pnapeia and the worship of the 
phallus or Hngam,^ In pjoof of this, 1 refer my readers to 
the descriptions of the caverus at Elepbaula and Elora, IQ 
Maurice and otlier authors. 

We know^ from Bry ant, that our great progenitor^ as well m 



mW. Tbt IfebKtr ahoold Iw tnduhtad^ « frvMi imagt nfAtUtrit» Coot 

2 Kings c. xxiii. w. 6, 6. In Jadg. c. vi. 26. we ha»e, " and throw down the alt^r 

of Baal that thy father hath, and cut down the grove thnt is by it" — nain~nK 
.•man l^by— iCK mui^n-nMi Tan*? IVK bran We find i:t ibe Syriac versiuu 

.nm3 .^aiO\*-.lV^tO> jj/^iXlio .ynol? Oy^t^i Averte aram Baal 

idoil patru tui^ luithefaui Uii superpoutaia exade* In the Arabic version it ii^ 
Aaim id§U fmmiaiutk The Chaldee ttmt»M. In 1 Kinga xirjSI. 19. «Tbe proph«ts 
byan of Baal, and the prophets nnu'Kn of Astarte." The Greek translates byan by 
T7JS oucrxwiff. — As, when we find mention made of Baal and the idols or iraagei, 
we must understand the idolB or images as referring to Astaitej so, wheu we iind 
Aakarte rmninni or niVKn, coupled witli other idola, iv# must undentand 
latter as referring to Baal. Tlius, Isa. xxvii. 9. " The groves [lefj: the images of A»- 
tartel and the imafeflfi. e. of Baal, &cr.] aballnot lUnd up 0'3oni Ofimt iOi>*~NS 
CvBi, 1 Stni.^. I. iJeot. siL S. S Oxnm, xxjOL 10. laa. ivfi. 8. Dwit zvl. 21. 
Exod. xxxiT. 14. In 2 Kings xvii. lA. *'And tjiey set them up 0«lvin nVUO 
images nnd groTes, trrriKas kcu oAoif, in every high hill and under every green 
tree," according to the common version is Donsenoe : it should be understood aa 
images [of Baal] and [fanagea of) Aatarte. Compare 1 Kings xiv. SS* Jer. snrii* 
2. T do not know one passagr^ in which the word occurs where it must not 
be understood of, and would not be better translated, Aslarte. Conf. DeuL zvj. 
91. 1 Kinfs zvi. S3, SS. 2 Kings xiii. 16. xvii. 16. zxiii. 4. 6. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
t. Jiidg*Ti*15. 2 Kings xiii. 4. 1 Kings ziv. 15. 2 Kings zviii. 4. xxiv. 14. 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 3,4. xiv. 3. xvii. 6. xiz. 3. xxxi. 1. xxxiii. 19. Isa. xvii. 9. 
Micah V. 14. Judg. z. 6. 1 Kings xi. 5. — In 2 Kings xxiii. 7. tbea« words occur : 
1 1 1 VW7 irno or Tvonm D*V3n nvw mil* iraa ivm u*inpvi *ii3 iw yfry* is 
tiic English version : " And he brake down tlie houses of tlie Sodomites that were 
by the bouse of the Lord, where the women wove hangings for the grove." [or for 
Astarte.] For D^ttnpn, the Greek has r(a» KoSriaift, the Vulgate effceminatorum. 
The aame word occws In 1 Kings xv. 1 2. wliars the Vntictn «Ation of ttit Sdpcon* 
gint translates it r^Xcras, and the Complut. rcrtXfrrfiri'ovi: conf. xxil. 46. and in 
Hoe. iv. 14. the fern, uoun is translated in the Complut. yat. and Alezandr. by 
Tm^MyMPvr. Parkbnnt says tfiat it' nieana a praUHtdt, wuk tr fenuJe. 
Baxtorf observes on the word, wip m, nterUoriui, dnetdms, qui se prostituit, at 
qtiasi consecrat libidini." It has probably a reference to the rites of Astarte, or 
Mjflitta, [see Herodotus] of Venus, Persephone, and Cybele, or the Magna Ma- 
ter ; and tbeae tfvnpm were tfie Galli, oonceraing whom see Lodan, de Dan 
Syria, 

* It is remarkable that the same word is in use amongst the people of the i ong« 
i d nA, wbare ting ha sieufies padnidiufi virUe, See ti^ Vocabolary appended to 
If aaaai't <• Accoant." 
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Noah, tbe regenerator, were characterised in the Egyptian 
theology under the hieroglyphical iigure of a bull. Brjant has 
given m two prnyGts of the I'arseps, taken from the 2^ndave8ta, 
which may l>e compared with the foregoing observations. The 
first is the i\caes( h de la Lune. "Je prie Ornuisd, je pric Am- 
schaspaiids/ je pi ie la T/U7ie, qui garde la setnence du Taureau; 
je pt ie en regardant en haut, je piie cii regardant en has, — que 
la Lune nie soit favorable, elle, qui conserve hi sn/tencc du fan-' 
reau ; qui a 6t6 crie unique, et dont sont verms di'.< ammaujL de 
beaucoup d'esp^ces: je lui fais izeschn^, et ncaesch," 8cc. — 
"Lorsque la luiiiu re de hi Lune r^pand la chaleur, elle fait 
croitre it^b arbres de coultui d or ; elle niuhi])li( Ja verdure 8urla 
terre avec la nouvelle Lune, avec la pic iiie Lune viennent toutes 
ks prodttctictis/' &c. Tbe other is A Prater to the Sacred Bull;* 
under the character of which we recognise the Egyptian deity, 
in his threefold reference to the first father of aU» to the regene- 
rative personage, and to the future samnr and author of rege- 
aeiation* The buli is first addressed : ** Adressez votre prilro 
an Tauraau excellent : adressez votre pri^re an Taureau pur i 
adrasses rotre pri^re ^ ces principes de tout hten: adresses 
votre prie re i la pluie, source d abondance: adressez votre 
pnispe au Taureau detenu pur, celeste, saint, qui n*as pas etc 
engendre; qui est saint/' "Mention is next made of the evil prin* 
dple, that bad fiUed tbe world with desolation: Lorsque Dj^ 



* It is ttty mnuvkable tliat Bacchus or Dion jsos atnoagtt fbe Greeks was also 

represented es tawriform* Tbe authorities on which this observation are grounded 
8Te tbns pvfn hy the leameH Bochart : (Cfianaan, lib. i. c. 18. p. 479.) " Idem 
2iacci)U8 in i^uripide describitui ravpofM)(H(>os, tauiiiormis. De eo enim uc Pea> 
Uieos In Baocbu fns.918* 

JBI MM 9idmi taara* oafeMbiv. 

AAV ^oBa 0rip ; rwr m upm cm yap ouw* 
Timjtrnjkeimt Umitnimapeeimgi^ 

Itt ispod Lyooplnoaam : ' 

Areana Tmr^ m e^erei iibamina. 
Taaro, id sstBacdio, at faSnrpralalv.gcbaliailes, peg. d. et 4S. St ia EKde 
volitras haac kjmaam Baccbo acdnebaat ; XASstr ap» Amm/a* aXutv es vaov ayvw, 

fwXttptrttrffiv (f vaov,rep Pottpvo^t 0vwv, of i* ravpt, a^if ravpt' Veni, heros Bacche, 
%H $acrum famtm maritinium, cum Gratiis in tempium bulmlo pede rvens, digne taure, 
^Sgm taarv. PlvlSKb. an Hellen. q. te.** Bat I think that Bochart bas not been 
▼ery happy in ^is moir of exphininc^ it. Quia vcnja io Scriptura Dcua 
•jcpe vocatnr abbir voce homonyma quae et puteutem sigoificat taurum. 

Fiustra se fatigant Platarchus et Isacius in Lycophronem ut bttjue BppeUationi» 
aHMCSBMI ONHiiiaRSBiBb" 
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ravage Ic monde, lorsque Timpur Ascbmogh affoiblit I'homme^ 
qui lui est (!t v Qufe, l ean se repand en haul . clle conic an bas 
en abondance, cette eau se resout en millr, en dix niille pluies. 
Je voiis le dis, 6 pur Zoroastre, que i'envie, que la mort suitsur 
la terre : I'eau frappe IVnvie» qui est sur la terre : elle frappe 
la morr, qui est sur hi ten e. Que le Dew Dj6 se roultiplie ; si 
c'est au lever du solt il, qu'il desole le monde, la pluie remet 
tout dans Tordre, lorsque le jour est pur. — Si c'est Ja nuil, que 
Dje desole le monde, lu plme rctablit tout au (gSih) Oscheo, 
JElle torn be en abondance ; alurs i cau &c renouvelle; la terre se 
renouvelle ; lea arbres se renouvellent ; la santd se renouvelle ; 
ce qui donne la 8ant6, se renouvelle/' We are neit toM of the 
dettraction of the evil principle^ the serpen^ ** Lorsque Teaa te 
repand dane le fleave Voorokeacb6» &c. — ce cruel Dj6, mattra 
de magie, s'el^ve avec eoipire; il Teut exercer ta violeoce; 
mais la pluie ^loigne Ascher^; Soigne Egbouerey elle ^loigne 
^hranniy &c. elle ^loigne I'envie^ eile Soigne la mort;. elle 
^loigne la Couleuvre ; elle ^kugne le meiwonge ; elle. (§loigne 
la n)6cbancet^» la corruption^ et rimpuret^, qu'Ahriman a pro^ 
dttites dana les corps des homnieB/* In another part of the Zen<» 
davesta mention is made of the serpent : ** Ormmd, le juste juge, 
dit k N^rioseugh : apr^a avoir fait ce lieu pur, dent T^clat se 
montroit auloin, je marcboia dans nm grandeur; aloraJaCou- 
leuvre m'appergut : alors cette Couleuvre, cette Ahriman, pleio 
de mort, produisit abondamment contre moiy neuf, neuf fois 
neuf, neuf cens,neuf mille, quatre-vingt-dix mille envies.*' Bryant 
says, *' It is to be observed also th:it there were two persons 
alluded to under the same cliaracter, called in the Zendavesta 
rHomme Taureau; both of whom were looked on as the 
authors of the hnman race. It is probable that the like was 
intended in the Apis and Mneuis of Egypt; and that in these 
characteristics there was originally a twofold reference. By 
the former was perhaps signified our great progenitor, from 
Avhom all mankind lias been derived : by the other was denoted 
the patriarch in whom the world was renewed." 

I^Jovel as tlie foregoing theory may appear, I think few can, 
after a mature consideration, doubt its geueral truth. The 
mysteries were intended amongst the gentile nations to supply 
the place of the sacred histories amongst the Jews ; but their 
intent was soon lost^ as that also of the Jewish histories would 
doubtlessly have been, had it not been preserved by a particolar 
providence. They were intended to record the history of the 
infant world, of the means by which mortality was introduced ooi 
the earth, and the promise of a future salvation from the c«k 
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sequences which followed. Tliis history was represented equally 
in the recesses of Eleusis, in the halic grovci,, and in tlie Egyp- 
tian temple, in the dark Mithratic cavern, and in the caves of 
India. From it originatedy after its first import bad been for- 
gotten, the Yarioua deities of geotile worship, although their 
source have been so manifoldly obscured In their passage from 
one people to another. Greece was proverbially the mother 
oi fable in her theology every appellation^ which various tribes 
of people had given to the same deity, has found • place 
as a separate divinitv. Even the period of the introduction of 
their worship into Greece, and the history of its migrations, 
have become eras and circumstances of their personal history.* 
Philosophy originated from the same source ; and hence it is 
with some justice that Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, that phi- 
losophy was to the Greeks what the law was to the chosen 
|»eople. Flatooism peculiarly was the learning of the Egyp- 
tian mystics. As a platouical allegory, I certainly admire 
Mr. Taylor^s " Dissertation.*' 1 have only to add, what I 
think to he. a most important confirmation of my whole theory, 
that the IJt !)rew Rabbi Mainjonides/ as well as Philo Judi^u;^,* 
have allegorised the history of the f^l in a very similar manner. 



* Die Hellenischcu Geburtsjahro von Pan, Hercules, und Dionysos, neyen 
m\ih\n fur die Jahro dcr Einfiihrung dieser Religionen nach Griechenland zu 
baittiu. — Cieuzer, Symbol, und MytUol. der Aiten Volker, iii. biuid, p. 142. Oa 
thisaabject, the seTenteenth to the twenty-tbird ebapler oC die fixft book of tbe 
Satornalia of Macrobius are worthy of particular attenlion. 

not'jn nan yaoi nwn "MS^i njm 'wo mi na "?»on mn wro h2wo * 
nvjsian m«n in« iiranb Homi na ^*Bn tnm PostquamvenitterpeiUtffe, 
im c. posiqwun congenita est ^^umUuin mimm tensitiva humana^ prqjecit in ttm 
mrdett ut uetetw appetUum rerum eorporaUtim, ^e. ^rc. R> Mooe bea Miyemom. 
More Neb. c 29. Vide loc. See ti»o Abarben. i. "yb* 2. 

* Eon 9« TovTtt «9 wXofffurra ftuBmt, «!» Te mmrimr lau iro^wranw ytw*, 

aXXa tiiyfiara rxriruv, fw*" a\\rj'/:>piav KoXovvTiav, Kara ra^ ?i* cTrovounv aifoZoirf i";' 
hropitvos 8« Tis (ikoti (rroxoafi^, prjaa ttpotrtiKomms ro» tifnjfjiivop o<(ny, i)$oi'T}$ 
civcu <rvix&o\ot^, iri irpwrof fifP awovs vrrt^ ^p^vi\s irnrrttims twt yeurrepa' ^turtpov 
Jf, dri Tiff 0tiik M wmtp x^ifnu* rpvrov ivi ror lov cirt^cprrcu rots oSovffUf, 4 
row ^•r)x9anas avatpeiv ir«pvK(v. Philo Judsus, de Mundi Oplf p. 27. — Ksi yap 
^povifmreeros (orw 6 o<pis Tearrtty 6iipmv ruv tvi n}s yiiii «voni<xe Kvpios d &tos* 
irmp yap irorrav waveuyyyoraTW tot'ii' j^Sonn* Jhan \ ifnwann^fimnfi StvAor tm 6 
fius 6 Twv ipauXuv SccrTo^eTot ^ III* do iUlegOT. libb Iii. p. 97. Vidle fioA* 

dem de Agriisalu 167* 
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THB PUPU/S 

METRICAL COMPANION TO HOMER; 

OOllTAIllIiro 

AK EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
HOMER'S VERSIFICATION AND PROSODY; 

Amp A ■OLUTIOW 09 

ALL THE METRICAL DIFFICULTIES 
ooCTrmmiNO sv 
THE lUAD AND ODYSSEY. 

By henry W. WILLIAMS, 

JUTHOR OF •* A CRITICAt. INVESTIGATION OV THB VERSinCATIOIT 
AWO PROSODIAL V8AOFS np THE ILIAD AND OD¥8»Et," &C. 

No. Ill, [Concluded from No, LXXIX.^ 

Book XII. M. 

Vl* ^ The fiaal dipbthone of rc^ii cannot properly remain long before ov^, 
«■ in Che comaion mding of fUiliiie; and w« ilioviM flMNfm, nofk pioMUjr 

insert ip* after the fimiier void* 

68. fiovXer* hpirf*tv. Elision of the diphthong m, 

100. Correct, as in preceding mstancea, fMXHS ti5oT€, 

107* 0Xi|«w0#M AAV. Synaloepha per osaihi. So also hi vi« IM. ^ 

130. Head as before PporoKoiyLf.^ ap 'fror. — 14-1. Tlcrnl yevero (.V 'axv- 

205. "Read iiro ^S' (6fi'. — 229. k 01 Km. ol substitute either Kai oi or ftai Ion 

236. fiov\€uy. Syna^esis.— 238. furarpvirofjLai, ouS*. Synaloepba per cTMilU 
834. i<r<n<r9eu oin^. Synalcepba per crasin. — sbO, Jiead v^w iv tSms* 

t8l. fuy p9cu Syncreais. 

882. Heyne gives here x*H>*^*^ it*4^fp9*t wllich is contrary to principle 
that the ? in (Natives of the thirii f^pclension cannot be arViitrarily double, but only 
reverberate in pronunciation when the syllable takes the mettical accent. The 
g ip i w iion tomA intiie edition* of Cterice end BtmtB, xc<ff0V iiAifxfrepps, 
ItjBOiC imdoolitedly tiie eonect oae» 

dSI. ahSr. S famri i . tf O. l^wrtUprriiil Ibid* 

_ Book XUL H. 

Vf. S4* j^wtn^af, Synsteiui. 

98. Instead of 8f dMw «e Mt read eHiwff iy> j>i p« » «t If ^ lihHII. Tl» 
Ifttlor ia pothapa the preferable emendatioD. 

114. ^ficar y. Synaresis. — 153. See on II. A. 608. 

163. Without doubt the particle P' ahoold be inserted between 6.wo and lo. 

17S. Rradia this* ae In former lines of the nme kind, wptv y l^#str. 

259. In this verse, as well as iu va. 274. cut' is to be substitnted for ov. 

275. This line presents as with a sinpilar rximplp of a diphthong shortened 
before a vowel in the middle of a word ^ uld' apti-qv i>ios iaai. Uf the improprie^ 
of tine mage there can, irtf think, be no question ; though great uncertainty exista 
and must exist aa to the pMpcr aaethod of oonectangthe vena nadatconaidentioa* 
We sospect. 

Old' apenii^ ds op' i<r<n' rt tn xpn ravra Ac^€<rdai. 
288. ifiyyfi' eSoyrsfi'. Elision of the diphthong cu. 
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291 . The metrical imccanicj at preiept neeming io thit Una wmj be mmIj 

remedied by reading irpotrtrm Itp* le/itpoio. 
858. Correct as before, dfwuov ap' iroX«fM«o. 
S74. olrifdM* &vam»r. EUnon of the diphtlMmg oi. 
876. Read Ovyvrtpa k-riv. 

430. For icat o2 substitute eitlier Kai ol or km 4oi. 

481. Kflu/uoi oiV Synaloepha per crasin. — 523. x^wmowi* SjMiferfs* 

509. ytyvrr* dpijs. Elision of the diphthong at. 

624. 4pi^fitT€ot. Synseresis. The 5 io ^SeMrcrrf is here doubled in tlic&i, con- 
tmj to every juat pnModial principle : we ahoold piob^l; read x^^ciH' 4p* 
^<i<raT€ iirivw. 

685* Iniert the particle kp between 6tu}iSmt end toAc/uoio. 

665. Beed It ^ A <ilw»^nO. Sobsdtete of lei muios for of o2 owtef. 

733. iiravpurKovTcu hitBpwroi, Synaloepha per crasin. 

777. ^« ov^. Ibid. — 802. Read as lieforo, BporoXoff^ ip* leet* 

827. Titr* 'AQn»<dji. Elision of the diplitbong ai. 

Book XIV. B. 

Ya. 92. ThiB passage aiiords a sinking iuatance of the utility of the theory of 
the perticles. Instead of IvwreiTS ffai, an ezprei»ioii which ie» metricelly con- 
sidered, in the highest drp^rre berbexoiie end incoiUMetenty we cen mUbIj end with 
elegance read ^urrcuro ^' ^ffi* 

03. Sttbstitate koi ^* ol or km tot for km oL 

187. Li this line, as in nnmeFout preceding onei, l5 ehonid be dietriboted into 

two syllables by Hiajre^i". 

132. To obviate the. luetiical impropriety occurxing in dvfuif ^po, the particle y 
' ebonld be inaerted between tboee worde. 

162. Reed 19 imntnM. — 166* fot rer el sobttitute tot Ioi. 

236. (iB(u>. Synaefesis. 

240. In all probability ^' should be inserted between tcv(€i and itrncijcretf. 

266*6. This passage affords an instance of a vowel elided at the end of a line 
before enotbev begioning with a vowel ; Ztfif *lls. This naege b ottfx mote leie 
occurrence in TTumeric than in Virgilian hexameters. 

421. Read /i«7a^' taxoyrts^ — 471. 8i} ou%. Synaloepha per crasin. 

5S1« The trae feeding of thie line most certeinlj ie 

Oft <yty lei rtf ^fieiBs IvMnrcefei eerir isy. 
Booi XV. O. 

Vt. 4. Peibapeforx^i'peilee 8tM«t w»sbooM reedxA«peilev^ See 

the lemark on K. 876. 

18. ^ oil ixfutrp, Synalflppha per crasin. — 21. ^^oereeF. Sjllttreais. 

23. Most probably we should read here 

64. IIi}Xci3«w. Synaeresis. 

66. The penultimate of *IAmv, being short in itse1f» cennot be used as the 

second syllable of a spondee with any degree of consistency, and we must therefore 
seek for some probable emendation of this line. The theory of the particles sup- 
pliee ve with the two following, *lku)v lip rpovapoiBt, and 'IXioy ^e rpoTrapoih ; the 
merits and probability of which seem to be equally balanced. 
1 10. iXwo/A *Apvi'i y(. Elision of the diphthong oi. 

145. Kai ff4>€as. Syna>resis. 

146. This line furnishes an instance of the figure synaloepha per crasin, in the 
caae of MtXtroi l)^|uv. In enotbev particular it requires correction, since the 
rowel u in trcf u ran^not bo proporlj eonsidered IfOkg in theei before «lf. Accord- 
ingly we should write, 

VOL. XL. CLJL NO. LXXX. T 
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161. Fori) substitute ^* hy tiision tbr^i. 

177. 4l|>x*^^4* Sjiialoepha per cnib. The ktttsf 4) alioiild bd cbangedto ^. ' 

18t. For Iffop oi Bobstiiule iVov iot. 

244' The wor>l vh is to be pronounced vif. 

S57. ^ofi' d/iws. Eli&ioQ of the dtuhtliong au — 27 1 . lie&d if tiypiov cUya, 
S70. The can be no question that lae Ilomaric r«adiog of this line tras ngp 9e 4^ 

iiro ^' laxyis i<payn. Some editions hare ?it prr nt, uirat ioxt^j ; others viro^' ia;^s. 
292. Already has an opinion been expressed tbnt iffo-fcdvu cannot be properly 

used wben the firtt t;^]!^!)!^ do«i Aol nrnve tin ictut metricus. Prol«bly tho 

pariicto ihinild be here inaerted before it ; thas^ 

'Gs Kai vw &p* i<r«r6(u ibtfW e^ yap tenp yt* 

349* For ainov 01 substitute avrov eot. 

396. Read, as in some preceding verses, ytvwTO ^' m^n* — 40S. Bead tuc^v iou 
478. The exprettuon in tbia line 6 99 T«|ef»nalitateBafajiiet oar aeoond negative 
proposition relative to the power of the tnetrical accent. In all piobefcili^ we 
abould read d lip ro^oy, phraseology in every respect HaoMlic* 

401. 6T(oi<riv. Synffiresi?. — 1^>1. vfitajv. Tbid. 
508. KiXercu i\6eittv, Synalapha j)er cra^in. 

519. *v\tiBtw. SynaereM*. — 622. Head nat^ou y vton 
525. Read by diareaia JO Utm* A aimilnr change ia naceaaaiy in ta. 587. 
6S9. There can be little qnestion that the particle yt oiiginallj aaccceded i io 
thia line, thus ; 

54S« The particle shoold be here inierted between vjnnww and tVevij, sincv 
die «» of tfae KMBier word cannot pioperly remain long in thc^i before the latter. 

613. i<T<re<T9cu' Synaloepba per crasin. — 664. drew. Synaieaia* 
670. IXrwd as before Sjxouov hp -TroXffxoio. — 679. Read fiSMS* 
098. avT^at^cu €y» Syualoipha per crasin. 

Book XVI. n. 

Vs. 21. nijAcos. Synaeresis. 

71. Ti/Set5fa», Ibid, So also in vs. 7C. 'Arpaifu. 

145. The editions of Clarke and Heyne have ^cvyrv/tcy' wuyt, thus induciug 
an nnneoesssary elision of the diphthong at. There can be no reason why ^tvyw- 
§tft^ should not be employed of itnelf. 

191. The expression *uAas iv irpffPfv involves a violation of the well-kuowri 
rule respecting tbe quantity of a tinal long vowel or diphthong before a word 
beginning with a TOwel. We can aobstitate cither 4^vA«f ip* irpt^evt or ^Kma 
in Irptpfv. 

226. Insert 7' for 76 betweeu twrov and auBovai an addition not only required 
by the metre, but in the highest degree appropriate as it regards the sense. 

2SS. The worda jc^uu and adMu, impiopaly onited in nraat editionat ahoidd be 
read separately. 

244. For ^ ol tots substitnte ^ 4m rora . 

S65. We should probably intirodoce y after ^^nivwi. 

209. TTt^Xi^CisSfa). Synicrests. 

366. Read, as in former cases of the same kind, ywfto UgOh 
S73. Insert the particlQ ^* between 5f and m;^, 
896. lu uii probability we should read here, 

Ei'a 7' Ufiwovs hnfiaivfp,(Uy &AXa nnnjyv. 

445. Some editi<Hia baveokc {Vfor irc^if/ps "XapmiBova, according to which lection 
the word ^woy is to be uttered as a monosyllable. Others, and among tliem that 
of Heyoe, exhibit, with greater propriety, aikc fwr rtftnLfs, The ^jective ^ws 
ia found in II. E. 887. 

460. For rov ol subatitnte n» iou 

463. The rnnjunrtion fi^v, which occurs in the edition of Claris- hstween lloir^ 
k\qs and ayoKAuruy, m beyond all doubt superfluous and erroneous. 
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d^O. Head, as io^previous aimilar instances, iyvtaijfvip. 
ft4S. For tftoitf f mbrtitata «^iviVly,M fof tiM fiud i to cottefee nitfi flM 
initial «• 

88S« For a)Kf< ^cTT* read ufv-r; i i', ia-r. — 591. 0ujuopai<rTfwv. Synrcresis. 

704. Instead of X€tpc<^' dldavarpcri, as found in Heine's edition, we must evi- 
destlj write, with Barnes and Clarke, x^H**^"^ idayaTQffi. Mescal accuracy re- 
quiiea that the s of datives plural of the tbizd decleiiiion ilioiild iMfier Im doubled 
except when the syllable ih in arsi. 

785. Read aittplkiXta p* loxw*'* * 

868. CIsiltc has adopted the word ivipoTrrra in Ae text of hit editiMij atiaiigely 
conceiying that the first syllable of it asay, in virtue of poetic Iicenie»1)e employed 
for r\ «h'->rf one. Tlie reading of Heyne and Barnes, hOMVif iMfVPtTti JCet 
is, beyond comparijiuD, more proper ana cunsisient. 

Bock XVII. P. 

Va. 9. Insert y after flov^ov. So also in tss. 23. 69. 

40. For n«p#^ which ia opposed to nile, wecan aoMtale cidier Ibn^ y* iw, 
Of tlflp94» V 

8fl. i<r/9e(rry ov5'. Synalccph^ per craain. 
1 00. Kcad^ as before, im iyi Tavff, 

142. The oonmum readiiigof thia vane preieiits to ua a very fotmldable metri- 
cal difficulty, wfiicli, however, we can overcome, by having reccmrse to a slight 
transpokitioo of words, and to Uie theory of the particles. Instead of '£icT<ip, c<8os 
iptart, iutbK, wUdi indiioct the lengthening of a abort ayllable in tiieei, we abottld 
piolialily mice 

144. It is highly probable that the word Sirtrus for Sircct was never employed by 
tbe Meonian bard, except in virtue of tbe lengthening eficacy of the metrical 
accent. If ao, we moat wter tbe present lectton of thia veive to ^pa^to vw^ mts ip 
Kc woAii'. For Kcu lurrv we should likewise substitute /cat atrrv, to preserve 
broken the rule relatiTe to the quantity of a final dipiitlumg before a vowd. 

164. ws^rat Siutpos. Sytialapha per oraau>>*— 195* Hi^^u^* Sjpnaereais. 

J 96. Instead uf apa ^ write a^a i<f. 

M8. *EraaXt9» la^ptppoyrp. Syn&lagpba per oasin. 

817* Head as hem tuya f iaxw.— 834. Read d» lot ir^Mu 

460. ^ ovx ^i^. Synalo^pha per crasin. — IGl. pta fiev. SynfrreM?. 
639. crxnffttrBcu, it\\\ BynalcBpha per craain. — ii^U. For is oi substitute 6$ iou 
734. It is probable that Homer wrote irpoaaet hp* i^fls^ K,r*\, ^ In the dOinaftoa 
readittg of thia line, our aecond mle on the anhject of quantitj ia nolated. 

Book XVIII. Jl. 

Vs. 15. Read im iyt T«ti^«— 08. MsaematMS. Syncresis. 

105. This verse, read as at present, contains a most glaring violation of our firat 
rule reiative to tbe quantity of different syllables. We slufuld perhaps read, 

Towt «WF, 6s op oinis Ax^^ x**^<'X'*'***'**'* 
See the observation on N. 274. 

121. Kfurofx iirti ice. Elision of the diphthong ai. 

160. Read fuya ^* faxM'.— 194. M«#i'f Elision of the dajphtboDg 

213. ap((t)S. Synaeresis. — 220. Bvu^pac^rfayp. Ibid. 
240. Read here, as in f«inner itne», ^mou ^ woAtfiMo. 
' 860. Tbe propriety of tinner the word wpMwm when the first syllable ia not tbe 

^rstofafoot has been questioned in soaie previous remarks. Here we sbonld 
probably r^ad cither 6pa ye vpocrw Kai oTri<T(Tw, or <3pa irpotfm if KOt iruratt, 
291. K 0 V aptad^ iiri. Klisiuu of the diphthong cu. 

311. yap (f4>ttef^. Syoa^feiai. 

884. Aa thia fine now 8tanda» it fnrnbhes an inatance of the elisioo of the diph* 
kong m i iftitm^ iipim* It 1* "■'^ probable, however, that Hoeaer wrote 
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iiptarn I a form of wtpffMiioB cqmllj pmper fritb that tat irikldi it it piopoicd t» 

406* ftaka X'pfa'. ?vn;rrrsis. — -431. Trtin-Eiiu-. Iljid. 

571. The prt ce Img afStxd must b© cUauged lo 
611. xpwtw, Sjfocresis. 

Book XIX. T. 

Ys. 35. The ttS6 of -oci* id. awo^iiruv as a spondee, is opposed to our iirst uega- 
tlte propo«idoai«l«ti?«lotfaep(mc(roftli»ictu»]iw^^ TImmm can essM little 
doubt that the Hflomic lection of this veam was 

41. Tlearl atxepSaXta fi* tay;^'v. 

56. it appears that the particle t* should be inserted in this line between ^ and 

IM* AcXofctfAw Any*. Sjnaloepha per craain^SlS. VOfikMn vie. Sjamn&kh 

S32. For Kai ol substitute either koi ^* ol or Kat lot. 

400. The lengthening of the final vowet of BakM before tho WOfd rfJUKAvm il 
perhaps justifiable on the ground of necessity. 

402. ivu x' Sjnaeresis. 

Book XX, T. 

Vs. 16. llie reading found in some editions, rnrr' aur' 'ApyiK^payve^ la on* 
doubtedly correet. 

42. It is bcgroad all quastion that the tnie iectkn of ihia veiae is tbatgiiea fey 
Hejne, ris. 

Tews op" 'Axatot p-^ya Ki/Savoif, ourfK 'Ax^AAci/s. 
Clarke's edition has improperljf t««*s 'Axomm. 
da BeadjB^fraAMyipAi^laer. 

77* Il^ia^tr>ii»i S|MBiarit«— 88. n^gMdimw Ibid. 

101. fjMka^tci letna metricus and ^BWKMfl. 
130. Scurrr' ^ire(6^. Elision of the diphthong at. 

135. rjfifos. Synseresis. For iireir] iro\v, nccnm'ng in the lattOT clanae of lllie 
▼erse, we must substitute, as in previous instances, iwti Ap xoKv, 
148. Most probably •/ sbovld be here tnaeited between dMryKp and t^, 

188. 4 ob lufiiq}. Synalcepha per crasin. — 213. Read ^p* IVeflj^. 

216. The final vowel of obra) cannot properly continue long before *IAior, itt 
tbesi; and we should, therefore, in all probability, insert ip' between the two 
wonto. 

220. h] ^yflortxTo^. Synaloqdift |Mrcniia.r-461. Kcad Aee^'lo. 

27b. K«ad diro ^' tety. 

986. Read fffitfaaXea ^* laxtiv. So likewite in vas. 382. 44S. 
868. Por iwtiri substitute hrtt lip. 

42?. (TTpiUipaa^, &AA'. Synaloepha per crasin. — 437. Bead Ivei if urn fytn^m 
4t>W. Kiaata^, 6 it. Elision of the diphthoag oi. 

Book XXL «. 

Vs. 70. Perhaps we should read here, i<m) y, ttfUPii, 

71. It may be that the ori<rinnl lection of this verse was, • . 

Ay rap d rp kreprp fitv kAjuif i' ikiaacro yovi^, 

104. See the remark on 0. 66. ' v i, f>ji;; 

283. The present reading of this line ia opposed to our first negative 'f^ltifdtMm 
in reference the (efficacy of the ictoa metricoa in HooMlie iMBMMiCMltk' Ifoal 
probably we should write, 

294. Read hiiotUnj op xohtfioto. — ^12. vrjytwy, Syna^resio. 
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318. The pennltimate of t'Xwos, beini^ short in itsf IF, mrtnot nsed aa the 
secoad syllable of ipoodee with aajr degree of coDsistenc^ ; eo that in all pro* 
bability we ilioiild md hoe* 

nmt^ W diiioii ofdie dtpbthoag «u. Uimt. Synmctit. 
Sll* Farsftf«ve(iiibititoto«6rev4ei. The flgme tynmMlt takat plic« in iwr 

S29. In order to avoid the improper lengtheuin^ of o in fcroyffm, M found in 
the common reading of this line, sabstitate hma p' ipuM, 

S41. ^0^f^4ym». Eliaion of the diph<^on;«i. 
tuvarai ivritpfpi^tiv. Synala pha per tr^oin. 

^b. Metrical conaiatencj ceijuires the loserUon of 7« after woWa» See the ob> 
•emtioa on E. tS0. 

394. Read rtvf' tAr, a lection aappoitod bj lonin o£ tlia liMt •ditioiu* 

996. ii ob fufonj. Sjnaloepha per crasin. 

411. fvxou ^ytL'i'. Elision of the diphthong ou. — 4*58. rjuettv, Synaerps??. 
459. 1 he a in ireipa cMUXOt here remain long before consistently witli our 
Mcond nde on the mbleet of quaotitj. We ahoold piobnbly Inaert y betwoen 

the two. 
487. Kead 6ipp iv tiSris. 

490. irXf|KTi|^f(r6'' iXoxotiru Elision of the diphthong at. 

536. The original reading of this line probably was SeiJSia yap^ fxrj ^' o&Aet Anif* 
647. Fur h-' utu ol substitute 4» iou — 570. Read tibraf coi KpoM^qiw 
675. In ail probability the particle ft' originally followed raf^u 
886* Rend /y yap lot. 

WL WUumc donbt the trao vending of ttnivoM 

*tm iyt rer mime Smmtw inye^ayi o . 

Book XXIL X. 

Vs. 5. The common reading of this line pr^'i^'ots us with an instance of a short 
▼owel lengthened before another vowel in tlie middle of a word j pLtu^u ^oi| Moif V 
Tho mM piobnbk omendntiMi ia» 

*EHnpa 8* tArw HU*^ ilka% tmm lnl«o«r« 

nn oowadation pfoeeeding on tlie eappodtion that imimu and Mm/ linve been mo- 

tually displaced, and deiiving soiue support from IT. 849. ♦. 83. ATioflu r correc- 
tion, but far less simple and natural than the preceding, is, 'Eteropa S" ip awrw 
fuwau ou\ti Motp', according to which tiie la^t syllable of fiwai and the first of obXTi 
tare to be blended in pronnnciation. 

f). For 'iKiov irpoTTopoSf s ihstitute, as |ifopoMd in the nnniii on 0. 66* *IAm« 
itp vpinrapoi$9t or 'l/uou irpowapoiSt, 

IT. The puidele y nratt ne b«e iniertod lAirnpir. 

40. Read lirci ^ woXm* — 71* nurovrai jr. Synaloq>ha per crasin. 

91 . He»d ToAAa jf Xiavofi o mt 1 62. For l( ■abatitutn If i^, 
liead wpuf y' 4\9tiP, 

190. Wo dimld pnlinblj wiito ham 

'Or y Ir Jttyy y o^ Owwrntfei r yo wn h mm tp. 

SOS. For «l iicr o! iDbilitnto «f ^ lei^aSl. «<r««fMr. Synamii, , 

29€i. Read a^ before iypu Irjaiv. 

907. The reading of this line in most editions is, 

To ot Ovo Aairapr)y reroTO ^1^70 tc (rriBapoy rt* 

In others the particle ^' is inserted between ro and ol > which i0| beyond all donb(» 
the proper mode of expression. 
$10. The fint I in Uiti vtne obonld bo cbangod co 
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332. Perhaps for aws i(Tff(ad\ ift* we should here read <tvs op' ictaff, tfxt, by 
which means the doubling of tlie tirst s in iataff in thesi, will bti avoided, iatc^ 
ifif. Elision of the diphthong o(. 

338. XtffaopL inttp. Ibid. — 370. Insert ^* between kou and «t5or. 

874. Ki\\t<f. Synseresis. — 389. KaraXrfiovrau. i». Synaloepha per crasin. 

390. fiffurqaofi kraipov. Elision of the diphthong ai. 

417. lKf(r& i-Ki. Ibid. — 438. For ob yap o'l substitute ou yap iot, 

450. iSufi 6tiu. Elision of the di|)hthong at. 

489. ia-avyrai iXKoi. Synaloepha per crasin. 

Book XXIII. V. 

Vs. 47. l(«r* Ax^J. Elision of the diphthong oi. — 114. ireXrKfas. Synapresis. 

195. Bopftj here becomes a spondee by the figure synasresis and the lengthening 
power of the ictus metricus. 

196. XP^*¥' Synxresis. 

226. 'EMCipopos rau&t in this line be pronounced as a trisyllable ; the first two 
fowela coalescing by synaeresis. 

243. XP^'V* Synasrt'sis. Instances of the same figure occur also in vss. 253. 
308. and 361. 

382. For ^ ifufnipurroy substitute 1}* iifi<pr]pi<rTov. — 405. TvieiStw. Synaeresis. 
425. It appears that the 8 in 4JStta* cannot be properly doubled when the 
syllable does not receive the metrical accent. We can read here, 

431. In the present reading of this line our second rule on the subject of quan- 
tity is plainly violated. The impropriety may be removed by inserting the particle 
y' between ^uxkov and ohpa. 

434. *ATpfi8€o». Synaeresis.— 441. Read dxfp Jpxov 7* o«rj7, 
660. Fur SoKfcD 01 substitute iwntt ioi. 

560. The particle ^* should be here inserted between fim^uSa and IffoBtos, 
670. ovx oXtt. Synaloepha per crasin. — 678. Mijkmttm*;. Synairesis. 
834. xp<<'M<*'<'^' Synsresis. — 856. TcXnrca;. Ibid. So also in vs. 882. 

• Book XXIV. a. '^^ ' 
. Vs. 7. -KoBfv &\>f a. Synzereais.'^SO. For ^ ol substitute either i\ ft* 01 or ^ ioi, 

„ S6. Instead of Tcicci tf, we should probably write rtKu i<f. 

52. The metrical impropriety occasioned by the use of iXxei asaspondee before 
ov, may be easily obviated by inserting ft' after the former word. 

61. We should read here, to avoid prosodial inaccuracy, 

, ni7\(i Ap', 6s ir«p» KTipi fpiXos ytvtr' idayarourt. 

66. <pOi<r«Tilat 4v, Synalojpha per crasin. — 91. fuaryeadai iOavaroKTi. Ibid. 

101. xp^^o" '^'^o^' Synaeresis. — 113. Read o-Kt/^eadai cot ctirc. 
131. fiurytaBai oh. Synalucpba per crasin. 

158. iKtrttt. Syneresis. So likewise in vs. 187. 
201. oixovToi, rjs. Synaloepha per crasin. 

288. Some editions have here, ^xtaj at yt Bvfios : but the most eminent and 
most correct exhibit i-ru hp instead of ^irctT;. This circumstance appears strongly 
to favor the universal substitution of the former for the latter phrase. 

293. Most probably we should read here km ^* «u instead of nat fv. This ob- 
servation will also apply to vs. 311 . 

406. n»7XTjio8€«. Synairesis. So likewise in vss. 431, 448. 

438. i/*apr«wv. SynJtresis.— 479. Read kvlpo^i^ovs, aliou^^ " « 
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483. 9«Ki8ca. Synffireus. 

57S. As the fiQal diplitliong of Si<f>f>ov cannot properly remain long in thp?i 
before curay, the particle y' tUould probably be mtroduced between the tno 

641. Retd urn ^* dim «Aw^n8. Beid «w «jS4(r teifvp. 

722. 46prtvfor. Synseresis. — 734. iHidXfuwv. Ibid. 

736. The reading found iu Hcyne's edition is undoubtedly coaoct, vis. 

Clarke introduces nvi before Sqmwt consideriDg that x^MfMivf was uttered as a 

trisyllable by synaciesis. 

755. The common reading of this verse is depraved by the improper iengtbening 
of the final a of iroWa before ^utriaf^fffiu^t It IS OKMt likely thai the pilticle ft 

should be inserted between tbem. 

762. iaitftw» Synsresis. This word is also to be uttered as a dissyllable iu vs. 769* 
76llt The eonjtiBctioB ^ precedmf ^bwrtpm nuut be changed to 4% 

Odtuby.— >B0OK I. A. 

Vs. IS. Thenae of mntvt for 9»•o'^ the first syllable being in titesi, is qiposed 

to the pfinci]d,e, that to the ictus metricos only attaches the power of relatively 
kngth^iing a syllable properly short. We shonld in all probability read bete 

<ntwi pa yXmpvpourt, XiXcuofinni wmrw etrtK. 

33. Synjeresis.— -73. Sff on vs. 

89. I or Kai oi read eitlier kou p ui or xai *ot. 

1S4> The final vowel of 8«irvy cannot remain long in theai before ihi<rmw, 
consistently with our scc< n I rule on the sabjecl of qoantity. The Homeric ex* 
pressioD probably was, 8€iir»^y &8i}<r<t«'. 

16t. The 4) before «V in this vofsealioilld be changed to if, 

174. For oipp* th c(8w sttbstitute 19 sJSw. — 18S. w\f«r In. Synaeresis. 
190. ipx^oOai aX\\ Synaloepha pier crasin. — 191. Read either ^ ^* o< or ^ «oi. 
207. Tbe partide P' appears to have been originally placed between hi and 4(» 

22.5. %/>€«». Synserests. — 239. Read Kfv ^oi. 

2B2. Jb'or fipvrw ^ bacw substitute eitlier fipormv i} oaatuf or fiporw iip* W' 
var. This reinaik will also apply in eobataace to vs. 296. 

298. ^ ovK iXfis. Synalteplia per crasin. 
300. For &9 ol wo ?mm read either 6s p* ol, or ds loi. 
302. The dipUUiun^ eu In^fore tiirp should be here resolved into 
S28. This verse, in its present state, contains au infiractiOB of our second regu- 
latioQOn tht; sul)jet-t i f ijuantity. Instead of KOUpq *hU^UM9t WO iboald piobahly 

lead either Kwpn y' 'iKopwiOf or Kotfn V 'I^mm. 
Mr. For dmini «i sabstitnte 4mwn hu 
WQIT, krofm ififnpoii^ Svoaloftlin per csana* 
999. Read vvr 9 M JsSpi^mxps. 

Book XI. B. 

Vs. 29. For ^ ol substitute ^j' o\. 

47. In all probability the true reading of this line is, 

A preposition, both in composition and in itsaumple state, has, in many paasagee 
of the ancient classic writings, been omitted by tlie errors of tianiciibenu 

54. For Km of read either Kai ot cr kou iet. 
71. Tf tp&r9(u' ci. Synaloepha per crasin. 

114. The particle ^' should he ipaerted between kw and Mvct ; by whidi 
neana the fonaer woid will be enabled to pceserve its natvral length. 

< 

m. *B^fm9. laiaion of the diphthong ai.~148. rw S* swt. Synaercsis. 
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166. Instead of »ai»Tf<r(f IP* iroXfrriv , wliich is repugnant to the pnnciples <rf 

Homer's versification, we sliuulii luiist j)i-ob;il)ly write irat'Tcixi ^'a- TT-oAfCi*' 8t« 

170. For cti (i5ws substitute ci5ws. — 210. i^fiecu en. Syaaireais* 
S16. Sm on A. 882.-249. R«ftd «d mr Im. 

812. oi'X SynaUcpha per crasin. 

317. Fur ri avT9v substitute either 4* ainov or ^ d^* a^v. Tbe fomer is per- 
haps the pretVrable correction. 

S30. ii/uas Ttun-as. SvD«rMifl.--^t49. Inttead ci^nfui otrarntd 9ji iftu ob*w. 
382. Tlie reading of Ularko's edition is, ip^ «^ lAX' ic.t.A.. which is metrioilly 
oooiideied inconcct. Some othef edition! htfo properly 

Boos IIL r. 

Vs. 39. To avoid the unjustifiable lengthening of i in irartpi before 9}, this last 
word should be changed to i^, ao for ajmaJcepka per ciaain to take place between 
ttie two. 

ISS. There can be little qoeation that tbe Homerie lectum of this vene wis» 

KaiMir ^* 4ief9m§ Ikvi* ««j8nf lit tUnpotrrrm* 

1S4« i r ^asir «eJUtt* Sjaacenn— 140. Lisert V b^oen rw and clriMs. 

181. TvSciScof. 8jn«ens.-'400. For cv ctirp substitute 4v ehf, 
2S0. Strictly speaking, the common reading of this line rrpTir-nnnt to otir 
■econd negative proposition rcspectiog the efficacy of the nietncai accent ; but the 
nsage. TiiXc/taxc, voMT may poambly be vindicaled en the pietcst of naoenitj or 
exfMdience. 

99t. iroX«as. Syniere«a.^84 1. For kft^ Uff9t)v read ^jm iff Iwflp. 

372. B.p>iil <pTjvTj Y eiZofjL§yri.~—Z92. Read oiVov ^mroroto. 

419. iKatraofj.' 'Adr,vr;y Klision of the diphthong a*. — 472. xpvo-foir. Syna^resia. 
479. To preserve inviolate our second rule relative to the quantity of difl'ereut 
(^llablea in the Homeric poemi^ we must read hero icBi jl* obw AH^^ 

Book IV. A. 

Vs. 14. Inst rt the particle hp' between i) and €i6us, 
77. Kai <r^€(u. Synxrcsis. 

90* In the preient reading of this line, either an amphibrach or a tiodhee occa- 

c > > 

pies tiie first place ; luis iyv, ox iws <ry». There can exist little doubt tliat Homer 
gave, 

Itos V ^y* Mu« wsXiv ^isiw eiNwytj^iir* 

120. For ^ substitute J7C«>~127. Alyxnrrfps. Synaereiia* 
165. jut; Synalcepha per crasin. — 175. Read rcicc? 

178. vuf.is. Svnn rp«i>=. So likef»;se in vss. 452, C52. 
194. rfpTTOfi u&uftu^tt^us- Elisioa of ttie diphthong cu. 

2M. 5. For oW cl ol substitute ov^ « iou — ^229. Alyvwrtii. Synaeresis* 
S8t. Tbe 4^ preceding Mo9nf should be changed to i\ 

292. 3. For ol substitute toi. 

318. lu all probability we should write here, iirQiertu i^oi o*«fn?. 
324. Read rj' dAAou. — 352. ^iret ov cr^tv. Synaltrpha pei crabin. 

353. i<pfTntu}V. Synaeresis* — 419. &(rT«/A^(i»s* Ibid. See also in vs. 459* 

636. 'Arpttitia. SynseiOiie* 

S61* Instesd of |Mrft|«l8s we most read either /Mr •qr'eJSa, or ^ Oil ^ eAa« 
SffS. Ao^Mt. SynMtesis.— 059. Suhetitnte ^op lei for ed vnp ef . ' 
608. wMvctir* Synsneas* So likewise in vs. 72I. 
084. XP*^ Sya«Rsis. 80 likewise in va. 707^-^* Read » sBto. 



I 
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C68. Without c!(iiiht the particle 7* should he here inserted after vpiy* 

682. ^ tiw^neyai. S^o&laepba per cra^in. — 695. tv*frftmv» Sjnaereau. 
718. loMit y fur Iwtween Mm aad It** 

7S6. Ixffvfoi* AAV* SjniUBpha per cratiii.— Bead bcM^^yiaMM^y il Im. 

813. ToXAcwy. Synaeresis.— 818. For tdittiif imd by llinRni ID «ttMff« 
840. Sm Um obtervAtioB on A. 828. 

Book V. I. 
Vs. 16. lUad eb yap hno-^U Btad At y^p loi« 

100» Wo abovM moot piolMb] j wxito liere« 

Tmy hfipttf, U iff ItfTW 9tpt Upmtioto fmjffirro. 

In the usual reading, 4«TVy oor tacoad ngiilatioa nqpectiiig Iho qm&tity of 
»^ ilabieg is violated. 

lis. For o( snbtlitQlo Jsi. 

liO. mm^of^ Uiinr. dkioo of Uio diphfhoog w. 
« 

123. *MS fiof. Syna?resis. — 143. Read abrap foi wpo^pwf. 

165. laslead of <ntw<n yXwjn/potaiy write here avtai pa yKatpvpourt* See the 
remark on A. 15. 

101. It is obnotis that the final diphthong of ir^nv mrtnot rnrrectly reraain long 
in theu before its, wo tliat in all probobilitj we mutt insert either hp* 017* between 
tbo two. WhlGb of iboM ■Itantiooo b 10 bo piolwiod, Ift it sot oaaj to doter- 
iniiio* 

1 C5 . T\ ead Kou p^ olv9»i<^Vf4* NtXccu. SyngfMil.— 816. itorvia dca. Ibid. 

237. Tlie use of ixtna in this verse lipfore rrKt-wapvov, so for the last syllaWe of 
the former word to remain short, may hriiuipl^y mikJu ated ou the plea of ueceasity. 

250. For cv ii^s bub«iitute ^i; ii&us. — 265. iu d« koi t)ia. Sy atresia. 
S58. «mpt*- H9U Elinon of flat dipfatboog «u— 984. Imi. Ibid. 
365. Beyond ail doobt the puticlo 70 b to bo opponded 10 tbo articlo* in the 
expression k(ns 6. 

S68. The word ^twv is to be here pronounced at a dissyllable ^fl»y. 

410. 4«tMt^ °^\os. Elision of the diphthong au — 424. Read law ^ TOiil^. 

459. The particle ^ ahoold bo ovidentlj istertad in thit Taiaey batwean hn 

Boca VI. Z. 

Vs. 6. ol fftpfas. Synsresis. — 33. iafftat. Ibid^ll9« r*m oUtc. Ibid. 
174. Tovfo^cu* &aV. Sjnatoepha per cnuin. 

S46. Tbm can be litUo qoaatioa oil the poiat fbat Hoatar amta haio sot itm 
ol &8n bat Kot lt» ttti* 

2-^9. For KOI ip^ tobttitute koi ipq^.—2!97. ^as* Synaeresit. 

30.?. The word Tjpwos, at the commencement of this line, is to be pronounced as 
a dissyllable, ripms, by the figure »jnfefttii»» Tbe contraction of the vowels w and 
o into one tyllable h a privUego 01 whidi Homer vaij aaldon ofwlt Uaaaalf. 

Book VII. H. 

Vs. 59. Already has it been slated that the y of dative? ph;ral in effi cannot be 
arbitrarily repeated^ but only reverberate in pruuunciatiou, in consequence of its 
laeaption of the motrical accaiit. Agaiost thu podtion the present laetion of <bia 
vrrsn militates; but that the prr<:cnt was the original reading is by no means ap- 
parent. Instead of rtyayrtaaiy &mihfv(v, we can perhaps safely read rryovrso'ii^ 
i/tfiwiXmmp, aiaco tho additktt of the prepoaliion to tho verb, thou|fa not aaaea* 
lial» ia yak tamoaabia to tiio giammatuad oomlnictioiu 
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TO. The particle 7' ilMvldbVtteall pnbabUiiy, placed bctwoenadtwrand'AAci- 

MWiO* 

86, XP^^*^* Synaieiis.— 00. xpM^ Ibid.— 107. i9tmm. Ibid. 

261. ^Soov. Ibid. 

380* Ttiift iioQ appanntlj fnmiibes anotli^r i nrtance of an aophibacb or a 

II » 

trocliM employed u a foot, lir or cm9 Sv^* ; bat die tnie readiiig niidottbt- 
edlj is 

*AXX* hvaxeurtrofjieros vi\xop raXiy, l«f Ap* lvi|^909. 
In support of this alteration we may refer to H- 175. 

$12. For oios idffi vve bhould, perliaus, subbtitute is fVcrt, agreeably to the 
neinariu tbnt have been already offetea on the lectioni of II. N. Iff 4* X 10S« 

Sir. Bewia^49e%t. 

Book VUL e. 
Vi. SO. For I1 ItftnpMr mbetknie ^ *Bm|N«r. 

75* IIi}Ai}ia5e(». SymBierii. — ^79. Read its yap koi iutMid of Ut yap oL 
116. Inaert hff between fipvnkny^ and Unt, 

164. Ktfltim'. Synaaresis. — 174. For 0 oi subfldtnte eft lac*. 
184. fHpvcon' de^Awv. Eliaion of the dipliihong at. 

216. The use of as a spondee before oi8a is utterly aojuslifiable and^im- 
proper. We should doabdesa read bore,- "T/ • 

Eft|MrTa|*ry ettnliHgoar j j ^ ^nfon g Oi. >> 
SS4. Tntfae cosnmon reading ol tbit ▼cno, our tbiid negMivo piopositioD 

specuug the power of the metrical accent is openly violated; 'HpcucAjji otn* 
Eitpvr^. Most probably the particle {f shoald be intndnced after the word 

240. Read iiruxrturo p' -ffau 

251. The particle 7' should be inserted between ^fiaxp andoio^t. 

273. xoAKfcvt'o. Synaeresis. — 284. airaawv. Ibid. , . 

too. Sttbetitnle 7«y lei for 71^ ol. 

S15. oi^rar. SynBietis. So likeinse in vs. 480.— 084. Insert y after i4Mb 

403. For SoMTOtf ol replace Sontco let.— 4S6. fcn^«9* Synnmris. , 

483. TLe word ^pwt must be Lore uttered ns 1 f^i'?vllable. 

487. (dyiiofi.* awayriny* Elision of the diphthong at. 

491. The second f in thb Ibe, if not the fint alio» ihould he cbaiQftd to 4*. 

40i. The particle ^ should be inserted between ol mA. *UUar* 

000* mTw. Synnresis.— 060. woXwr. Had. 

Book IX. I. 

Vs. li. eiptarBau, 6<pp\ Synaloepba per crasm. ' 

00. Bead kfmnpa yXa^vpmn, as pnposed in the vemaifc en A* U. The 
sanie.canection is to bo nadein vs. 214. 

40. 4vM«f. Synarens. So also in tb. 545. 

44. ifimyHu Syn«reiis. Instances of the sane figoio are found in the case of 

Xpew vs. 136. of pavTfwy, vs. 138. and of Ijia, vs. 019. 
215. For tif ctSora substitute cj^oro. 

200. There can be little question that the original reading of this Teno was, 

*HfifVMt l»s lai|XOf p^tm* 4>€/>c 8* 6fipifM>y ixfiot* 
040. Oiycor. Syomesis. So fihewise in vs. 040. 

841« The diphthong of mn cannot consistontly remain long in thesi befoin tiKva** 
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«8 in the present reading of this line. In all probability we ibould either inser 
between the two, or change the hitter weed to Immm^. 

2 12. Tln' second syllable of rtrpaxuKKoi, being short by nature, cannot, in virtue 
of any principle whatever, put for the second of a spondee. The most probable 

emendation of this verse ^ecius to be, 

*leiVcu ^a, TrrpalClMC^•t« 9^90S &>^wtfeHW. 
S49. For irat of wi het it i i lB cither mi^* ef, or mi lot. 

MS. *Arp9a^ 8jB«niiSi 

Read* aein pievione cases of the same kind, lew ^ weXew 

283. vea^fu. Syna-resis. — 328. NifXcy. Ibid. — 347. avdpofifa Kpta. Ibid. 

301. In this verse, as in Od. £. 2S7« the short final vowei preceding gwcywr 
fi«eessar% continues short. 

S9S. the paitide y ehonld evidently he iuerted hetweon the words /M«y«Aa 
and laxovra. 

308. Read Uo ^* io. So also in vs. 461. 

40T. It is probwle that tibe particle originally fbllowed ipQiyiofnyov, so for 
4 ettftfeoyTos to be united in prcnumdalioik hy Syaala^lia per ciaain. 

498* SynsfOMi. 

505. Aa«pre<v. Synicresis. This remark will also apply to vs. 531. 

532. For d ul substitute &AX* c( hi, to avoid the improper lengtbeninf of 

the diphthong ti before a vowel in thesi. 

Book X. R. 

Vs. '67. ihat tiie present lection ot tliis verse is erroneous, is evident from the 
circttrostanoe that the aeoMid syllahle of Al•^ev occurs in it as the second of n 

spondee, Swpa irap* AtdXnv ; nu usage which cannot hr- aMo^T^^d without a flagttnt 
violation of evefy pro!S> d I 1 1 principle. Probably Homer gave 

AioAov ap Saipa ni.f'yaXr}Topov 'IwiroToSao* 

61. For KCU otVt substitute either kcu (>' oiai ur Kai iotai. 

7S, The reading of this line, given in the editions of Clarke and Bames, Ij^*, 

•hnhl f>a Bfoiffiu k. t. a. h at once conjrrturni rxnd erroneous. The rfndtt;i^s 
foond in Mss. and other editions, are ^/)^*, tirci ipa, and ^vfi ipa ; neithei of 
wliich, iiowevoTy seems to be precisely correct. We shoola probaUy wrile» 

'£^^€ y', Iwti ^ HoMif iatfx^ofiimi reV btamu 

no. The particle ^* should be inserted hetweoA mm and eleir. 

141. The common If ctlon of this verse nu'ttiups against our second negative 
proposition relative to the influence of the ictui» notetricus ; since the final short • of 
Aiyaow is lengthened in it before mi. It appears also that the expression raeAexer 
is KiitMva is unfit to ho connected with iMrris vx the ver^r preceding, so that 
the altpration of thnt cvurcssion tO ynvKf^xf^v hp Xtfifvos, (by which means the me- 
trical uupropnety will be avoided) is as benehciai to the sense as to the versifi* 

■^Jhttrtlt- 

9D4. 4|f4jpMer. SynnNceia. 

208. Read either nai cikoo^ or Kai hiKoa*. 

218. As Wttneav cannot pro]inr!y employed for Unitrav when the first syU«F 
ble does not receive the icius luetricus, we should probably read bore, roi 8* Ap' 

243. The adjective "^f«'"''«^f^ f^TiouId be here distributed into its compoTipnt 
parts ; by which means the shortening of the diphthong « in the middle of a word 
wiU be avoided. 

989. V»y«a> Synseresis. 

264. The \ in iXurfftro cannot be rightty doubled when the syllable wanted 
metrical accent. Perliape we should here snbstitute Ao^m' I* ^Aurevre for Aa^iir 

4kKur<Tvro. 

316. xpcrcf • ^yn^tesis. — 323. Read fi«7a ^' iaxovcrou 
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' SST* Ailrr the oMQOijDable 0ti» which cannot correctly stand for the last tjl- 
laUe of a tpondee beforo ^^wmt, we dumld pvotabl j iuen the putide y. 

SSO. Kpr/\vf(i3r, h.\mwv. S^naeresis. 

S85. Xvaeurff ira^ov^. KHgion of the diphthong ou. 

hv^Hapnuuv. Sv rnfrtsis. — 410. iropTKS. Ihid. — 4S0. kcu (r0«aj. Ibid. 

434* For o( ic«y ot substitute <u kw ioi, — 612* *A78«c«« Syuxneaia, 
ft6S. ^pxc<^^o*' &^A>i|i'. Sjaalaepha per cnuna 

674. The Qoi)jinMtto& i| In the ei pweiium ^ Ma, ehooU be plaiply 

vriCtonf. 

Book XI. A. * 

Vs. 91. -^puo-fov. Synseresis. — 109. hirivfas. Ibid. 
111. TtKfiaipoti uXiBpov. KUsion of the diphthong at. 
119. For ^ Itfi^aiiop read ^* i^^foBer. 

1 The InttfT chn=?f- of this vptsp, according to Clrirke's r lition, is^irwf irri' ft* 
&»«7Koti} rouw ^orra, ia which a short vowel is made to continue short before tb* 
caeionanto The reading of mobm otiiar e^oot ia teriMlbcable^ vbb 

187. ThapaKlicle ^* roust be ioaetted in tbia line alter Jbyp^ 



192. For TravTT] oi substitute Travrri kou 



S48. hrtioi/K» Svnaiuepha per crasin. - ' 

SSI. The monMjrUaUe cannot «onaiBtiBtiKr remaiii iMg fn iM lAyra nt/u, 
aa in tiwaiual lection of tbia veiie* It ia moat ukely that Homer gava 

269. The word vlos is to be here enanciated vuts. 

S79. Metrical piopiiety leqniiea tbat tbia lane be intent yipinpiiwi ^* 4 

y It. T. X. 



299. TloXvBfVKfa. ?vnrPTP?i?. — 111. Instead of ^iJXnawp 
441. For 6y k 6v subsntute 6p k tiSifS* , v. . . 

446. See on Od. A. 35^8. — 40G. n^\7?ra5«w. Synaereaia. ' ' 

477. nqXffor vie. Sjnerou. — 668. xp^^'^*'- I^bid. 

Book XII. M. 

Vs. 17. *A<9m*. Sjneresis. — 78. Read here o&8* 4o(. 

109. For tVei77 substitute ^Trtt ap. -1^7. kffiyfas. Synaereirfa. 
139. rtKfiaipojx' oKfdpoy. Eiiaion of the diphthonp ai. 

163. ^nHu, S^ncresiB.^ — 187. ^futM/, Ibid.— 31 H. Nu/i4>€«r* Ilnd* 
9XT* Tbe origiaal lection of tbia ▼ene probably was, 

QiVi^, p» 9mm kjtpv ant ^ e6«p d|p«6|poiK. 
Clarke's edition has o\ Sc, l«0S juer • • . Kat otVov ^ some others ol K» T« • 

MO. 9i| Aypiir. 8iynal<apba per ciaain. These woida maji howam^ hate been 

IM. Banlkfl^* Eliaioaof the dlplilihoiigaf, 
t76. Aufntikm, Bj mai Mi I M. mjlBapvnw. Hid* ^ . 

BdoxXULN. 

Vs. 7. dftcoof. Synsresis. • "Jf^il 

69. In«prt f^' for b^'tween kcu and o/roi'. 
113. To avoid the improper lengthening of vfHv in thesi before <«S^rff| the {mr< 
tide y moat be introdnced aflar It t4;:{ % V»<^rr < 

I8I* The true reading of this line i^pean to be ri'^ii: 

'Or aj dp* ^fwar, kntfumtm 9t n n yea r . 
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. The word ^Stefttrii hanAmUMt whut t]i« mliical im«it do« aotlUl tlit 

fix»t syllable. 

104. aWofiSta. Synspresis.— 200. nuu afrrc. Ibid, 

213. o-^cAS. Sjaaeresis. So also in vs. 276. 
232. Instead of i^* «6 dSw write o^p" ^0 

209. ii/ttta. SjrnaredA. 

314. For ^ycof 4^ M tabatitute iyeiv Iff oUT, 

In thacomiBoii reading of thMliae we meet with ttlM 

bfMrll cor tuoehee occupying the £rst place ; ««• in Tpot^, or im cot Tmm». It is 
evident that Honer most have written T -I- -'T- C V 

S67. OTvea^aj i/i^*. Synalrrpha per crasin. — 391. vorviaQfo.. Synsresis. 

432. Tho present lection of this verse is liable to the charge of metrical inacca- 
facy, on the Mme account on which we have objected to the readings of Od. A. 
Iff. H.ft9. Intteed ofeerrertfar ^lAmtn, we ahoeld, in aU pntbeUMty, reed 
ttatyrttrtv &p fxfXfwtrt. 

43ti. The final a of irvKyo, being short iu itself, cannot stand for the second syl- 
UMe of e epondee even before p«tya\(r}u ; since no eonsonant levffbeinlee in JF<** 
nunciation wLen destitute of the accent. Without doubt nnj it be aiieitltt thai 
the two words wen ojigiaaUjr aeparated by the particle 71* 

Book XIV. H. 
Vs. 15. See the remark on K. 243. 

41. In all pfobabiKtj the particle y ehoold be introdnced aftw ^^fuu, that se 

the £na] diphthong of that word may retain its natural length. 
49. irX«f«T* ^ir*. Elision of the diphthong ai. 

07. The conjunction *i cannot properly constitute a long syllable before avrofl^ 
in theai $ and we ahonld tbeiefoie lead, 

94* uptvova^. Syncresia. — 96. For yap ol substitute yap iou 
104. fiovimf hn. EKabn of the diphthcaif m, 

125. \^fxj$oyrai, oW. Synalocpha per crasin. 

1 76. Moat probably kp' igttrStu, not 4^ 40V«eOa»* waa found in the oii- 
gxnal reading of this line. 
180. loatead of «J9te lead i9 dBt», 

210. Tlie particle f)* shoulil Vie in-'erted betwppn Kai nnd oik*. 

238. Clarke's edition has here yifwv' ifyriaaffQai^ the second syllable of the 
former wrad beii^ unaccented. The Homeric expression seems to have been 
F^tev i^yifettaOei. 

Sffl* OieNrar. SynMeaia. 

SOI. AfyiHrnMr. Ibid. So alao hi vi. S80. Myvarieaf* 

271. T}neM¥, Synasresis. — 287. ^8001*. Ibid. 

830. The conjunction l| should bo here writtpn 

M2. In this veise, read as m Clarke's edition, we find an instance of the elision 
of the diphthong cu ; iiiitm^ krt u p un * It la laoat likely, hewever, that Ueaier 

wrote simply, not by elision for ififuirai. 

3f;5. For «& read by diuresis l&b->S09. Sttbatitnte mr lot for aai* ol. 

'^bi. Read here if is 6tpos. 

411. In the common reading ef tflia line ou third negative proposition respect- 
Int^ the power of the n etrical accent» la noit atnusgely violated i iipm The 

true lection probably is 

Tas yt ufv if^ay apa Kara ^d«a Ktupa^fhiiftUf 
or Tas 7c fjLtv op ip^av Kara, k. t* K, 
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459. avfiofTfv. Synseresis. 

521. For rj ol substitute either ri ft* ol or 17 loi, 

Boo£ XV. O. 

Vs. 73. It appears that the particle ft* should be inserted in this line between 
Kcu and &s ; which means our second rule on the subject of quantity will be 
preserved inviolate. 

82. rififas. Synsresis. 

83. This is the only verse in both of the Homeric poems, in which an anapaest 
at present occurs; and as the use of this foot in a dactylic hexameter is opposed 
to all metrical consistency, so the present reading of tlmline is, beyond all duubt^ 

partially erroneous. Instead of airoes airmrffjii^ti some Mss. have ainces iiTxtfi^fiy 
which expression beinc perfectly agreeable to analogy, and satisfactorily remo- 
ving every prosodial difficulty, should be probably adopted as genuine. The fol- 
lowing conjectural emendation, founded on ihe theory of the particles, is £im])le 
and natural, though not equally probable with the authenticated, one just ad- 
duced : 

Ainus hp ittfv^i, HoxTfi 86 rt ft ^ptffdu. 

109. Here again we meet with an amphibrach or a trochee occupy in;: the place 
of a dactyl or a spondee ; iws Ikqvto. There can be no doubt that originally the 
particle hp was inserted between the words quoted. 

153. The most usual reading of this verse is, ivi TpoiT), »£. t. \. in which kcts 
«- improperly stands for a foot. Clarke has substituted ^im w for 4c0S ivi ) but 
the true reading is undoubtedly that proposed in the remark on N. 315. 

200. In this line the pnrticle 7* should be introduced between the words Ka> 
"rcuTxO V » ^^'"^ rectifying the prosody and adding energy to tlic language. 

201. XP**"'* Synajresis. — 231. rtws /xfv. Ibid. 

201. Xiaaofi vTTfp. Elision of tlie diphthong ai. — 303. avPcertu. Synseresis. 

305. For ^ oTpwtie read cither ^' brpwtit or i) hp* Irrpuvtit. The former cor- 
rection is perhaps to be preferred. 

330. The word tb should be here resolved into a dissyllable by di<cresis. 

357. Instead of i^** ob write i^** *o for final t to be united in the utter- 
ance to the initial e. 

4 13. iiri<ppa(T<T€T' 6\f9pov. Elision of the diphthong ait 

5 1 3. ipxfo^dai' ob. Synalocpha per crasin. 

Book XVI. n. ' ilL 

Vs. 89. Head here iirei hp iroXv. 

92. KaTaZanrfT* htovovros. Elision of the diplithong ai. 

101. To prevent the improper lengthening of koi before iXn^ios in thcsi, we 
should insert the particle ^' between the two. 

104. AacfrriaSeoi. Synaeresis.- — 185. iifincv. Ibid. .lui^M^]^ .r.i*? 

195. In all probability the true reading of this line is . > 

&€\y(i ap', o<pp in pLoXKov uSvpofitvos arfvaxit'"' • * * <U4# ■ 
206. Between Ireland is, the particle P' must be here inserted. 
217. It may be that fn* for fta oritpually succeeded <p7}vai, and that the two fol- 
lowing words, ^ alyxntioiy were, in) the recitation, contracted into one. 

* 228. (r<^60V. Syna^resis.— 236. eiSew. Ibid. 

311. As the word icataQtu cannot be properly employed when the first syllable 
wants the metrical accent, we should probably write here iy<i}v hp i<Tia9au. 

319. iiptas, Synajresis. — 356. Substitute ri' eiViSov for ^ tlaihov. 

370. T«ws pLiv. Synaeresis. — 383. <pB*u) pLfv. Ibid. 

387. In the edition of Clarke this line terminates inoAXo i3owA«ff6«, phraseology 
utterly irreconcilable with correctness of metre, as on no principle whatever can 
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« diphtlioa^ be aborteved before a oonaommt. Bfasy Mm. end alnoet all critict 

declare for ^oXtaBf, formed from the HoDieric verb 8o\o/j.ai; QOf CSB theve be aaj 
question respecting the propriety of ttie propoiied substitution, 

419. Read ifiiity ipiarov, on H. 332. — 435. See the remark on A. 328. 

449. Read beie In 1 1^ mk ^iw. 

Book XVII. P. 

Vs. 37. In the present lection of this verse, the final vowel of 'AprtfuiiispMt for 
a Umg syllable befove hetkii, cootrarv to oar thud negative proposiiion leepectiag 
the power of. the ictus iietricae. We ehonld probably read 'Aprr|ii9i f UB^^^, 

55. ItmynL Sjnarene. — 81. vtHK^it imwif^m* Eliaon of the dipbtbong m* 
145* ?or 0^ Top o7 Mbatitate ^ep 16S. Ao^ioSmi. Sjiwsesif. 

181. uptvoy, Synaeresis. 

190. As this line stands at present, it fiirniabes an instance of the elision of the 

dipht^ior:: a:, nvid 7.\-'-n of a (li])hthong shnrtnicd before a vowel in t'lr middle of a 
■word , aKTipiTmaff , iirfXri. instead of ^jtcitj we can indeed write ^jrci op ; but as 
no reason can be assigncMl why the diphthong ahoold be here elided, it is most 
probable that Hooer ^ve 

198. It appears ti nt in tt ix lip. as in Od. N. 4t8. the particle 7« sboald be 
inserted between itvk; a uad Pwyahniv* 

212. ffiptas. Synacienis. 

821 . In all probability iroAAptn abould be hCM changed to voXAsut. The fiiat 
syllable of fkeri is, in most peaiagee of the aadeat dasaic writings, employed at 

being lonp; in itself. 

226. For St? ^pya substitute either Jirr' (pya, or iri tpya, 

2ft3. •jrA7?7*oov. Synajresis. — 295. Read either ^ ^* ol or ^ iou 

WO. Kwofmanm. Synajros's. 

S10« ^lyverroc hyKaitit, S) i 1 1 p ha per craaia. 

370. e^ &Xu. SytialoDpha per ciaain.^— IS). Alywrrim». SyB«rea8|b; 
440. SynieresiB* 

449. The final diphthong of Kuvpov cannot properly occupy the last place of a 
spondee befuie l^i. Most probably 7' for ^^oaid be in«exted bet*een^the 
words. . ' ■j., 

519. The conimca reading of this line presents ui with a violation of oar QR^ 

negative proposition relative to the power of the ictus metricus; tlie only one to 
be found in the wboie Odysaey. Ibe ^rat syllable of aet^i being nui^ajLly short, 

» 

cannot COOllafeftlly be^n a spondee ; so that the expression aet5(( hitam must 
be considered erroneoo'^. As to the proper method of correcting it, doubts may 
exittt j but it is not at all forced or unnatural to suppose that in t£^ Homeric age, 
not only thepniaitlve word Mo», bat also its cootraM wae in nae» and that 
the poet here wrote, 

6G2. See the remark on A. 328. 

Book XVHL 3. 

Vs. 24. AutprtaStw. Synairesis. 

27. Most probably the partide 7* originally aepatafcd m^wpm and £fM* ainee 
in this position it both aids the sense, and renders the netre coBvect. 

56. iiead here, iv' 'Ip^ 7* ^pa. 

106. See on N. 438.. Se also for tss. 244. SB4. 

120. XP*^*V' Byiiajiests*— 168* See tbe reauuk on A. SSSj 
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175. Ai the fina] vowel of 4}pei> cannot pn^dj oontinM loaf in tlwn belbffv 
fci—miWy we atioiild probably correct 

'Hpw hp* iBcawroiffi ywiriffom-ei t8«rftu. 

187. Perhftp* we should write here, Kovpji y**lKapioin Kara. 
387. The particle^' must be inserted between kcu and oiSa. 
S6S. The pennltiiiHite of l|Mabv being netnnlly ahert, we olMNild leed in thit, t» 

is similar lines of the Iliad, ifioiTou &p iroXejueie* 
269. yrifiatrQauy ^. Synalccpha per crasin. 
277. Read here kcu ^' l<pia fiTjKa* 

si 8. The oonjunetion preceding tlpta ibontd be written 4% by eli^ioa for 4*. 
Ml* Foff 99 ^^mbititate eitfaof hff^ ^jpyn or 9i| ^ ifff. 

Book XIX. T* 

Yi. 20. Accordin<]^ to tho edition of Clnrke, this Ter«e contains an in'tftnce of 
the elision of the diphthong at ; t^er' 4trT/*ii. It may be, however, that the origji- 
nal ezpreMum wm ilsrw uin-fn^, 

$4. xpwwi'. SymBfeMs.— St. ^ wp s y r ei i^JlaAfioit. Symdoepha per cmn* 

64. Read 'Aprf/iuSi ^* betXri. ^ 
159. 7T)ficur0ou* &<rxaA.aa. Synaloepha per crasin. 

172. yaia irrrt. Svnalcepha per crasin . -1 79. iwtwpos. Synaeresis. 
190. Most probably the particle 7' should be introduced in this line after 
IctreXXo, fhe hut sylleble of which cannot rightly conthrae long in tbeslbcfora 

192. For ^ Iv^^Kart] substiti'tf^ IvZfKami, 

194. i he diptuhoug cu should here be resolved by disresis. 

901 • It in likely tbat the primitive reading of thia line was 

SM. For nftny el tubstitate tibtup let. 

S44. For icM ^ ef rabetitnte mu ftMP It. W t . AMprmSfW. SjnMesia. 

272. Insert 7* for 7c after fcMv. 

i!^>9 . Homeiic ezpxenoon waa ondoubtedly not l/i^ ira^pet«» bot gimplj 

• 290. Write here either if 9^ or ^ dp' i^^'. — 331. 7i&vi(t>n» Synseresas. 
M7. In this vene again» a«conlhig to the present iection»we aieppasented 

with an amphibrach or a trochee as a substitute for the dactyl in the fifUiplaoe; 
Iwr UtoM, There can be no doubt that Homer himself gave km iiff Ucm* 
t75. See on A. 828. 

484. Read ^ret ^' ^s, agreeably to the icniark on n. 206. 

501. Tlii'^ linr, rr ill in Clarke's edition, notonl^ exhibits an instance of the 
elision of the diphthong cu, but also contains a violation of our second rule on the 

subject of quantity ; ^tpiuro/jm kw tlaofx iKcumjv. i he former, it should appear^ 
ia to be allowed ; the latter to be obviated by the insertion of ^' after km, 
OtS. Ttfini^ itnpmtnh Eluion of the diphthong «• 

520. 8cy8pcon». Synaeresis. — 530. Isit>er. Ibid. 
681. yttficurBai cv. S3'naluipHa per rrasin, 

646* Most probably the particle itp should be introduced in this line, after 

Onp0«c. 

556. The latter clause of this verse, according to aUMt editions, is, ^cn; ^ ret 
41^05 *OSuff(rtvs, in which rparling' a diphthong Ip improperly Rliortened in Ibe mid- 
dle of a word. Other editions have 4wu if rot, which form of expresaion, how. 
ever, is scarcely adnisable, as not haimonising with Heoier'a gaml pbraieolo^. 
We ifaoold, perhaps, write 
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y r y p or wi ^Htt Sjaatopba pet emriii. 

Booi XX. T. 

Vt* 61. 99mm $HU SyD«r8fi0<-~70. mMwr. Ibid. 

75. Read hy dixresis 4v oiSey. 

89. In this verse, road as at present, we meet with a most glaring infringement 
of tlie rule, ihat a Jij-.Uhong or long vowel caanot be shortened in iht aiiddie of a 

word; Totos iw, oios iitv ofia arpor^ The only correction wc arc able to pro- 
pose, is that alreadj advanced in the remarks on II. N. 27 j. 2. 105. Od. H. S12. ; 
w'u.. tlie .Hubititution of 6s lip* for ofosb 

109. 'I'ixf final diphthong of iXXou cannot be considered a long syllable in thcsi, 
before tiidov j and we should acco)rdinglj iaUodoce the particle y' between the 
two words. 

130. The pwlicle f sbonld proltablj bo inserted between # aod dkws. 

!().">. To preserve metrical accuracy, we should, in this line, either intiert 
biitweeB the wurd^ if aitd ifrip and y' between tbM^. woxdi^ 'Aj^Me* add Miifft^niiiMtff 
or else write* t 

L ' ' 

22i. tJTfci ouT€. Synal(£plia per crasin. — ^251. itptvov. Synaresis. > •> 

tt^. ^yoscresis.' liOO. For ko* Oi$a aub&titute icoa ^* (hSo. " . ' 

miSi uperJl Arm. Sy autoepha per cmriiLr>-<t40, Beed V Ifinroi* ' 

tdil* TVfHieAw^. Synulocpha percnuHU— M8. ofewr. Sj^nmeiie* 

151. %uwr. Synanesis. 

379. I»tln I ^ent lection of this verse 4fiiraiou is used for a dactyl, coiAiarilj 
to our second rule respecting the quantity of different syllahleiJ. It may Tint, 
• perhaps, be too much to presume, that the Homeric dialect poMCsaed two fwrius 
of this adjoctiTe, ^uroior and ifmttt >& tbe Nmo neimer as we fiad bo^ Iwiysi 
and krapos aod tliat the latter waa the o«e emplofed bjr the poet ia Uw^p^epit 

instance. 

358. See oniV. 328. 

Boos XXL «w 

Vs. 8. 8eeeaA.t88. So alio Inr vs. $81 ^84. BeadolHlM. 

80. Reed hi lot.— 47. $vpto,$f. Sy nareiia.->S4. For It fl MbedlaCe it !§«. 
7S. ^otMf^ U9KKf* £U»iun of the diphthoog at. 

78> wtkaetm, Sjnmosis. So likewise in vs. 421 . 

1S9> wtXsiCfa;. Syna'resis. So likewise in vs. 260. 

186. Thoie can be no question that Homer wrote here avo io, 
' 154. For lr««q mbstitute lirci V* 

157. The present lection of this verse is depraved ia two partictilari ; first, bj 
a violation of our secorul rule on the su!>ifct of q\iantity, aud, secoudly, by an 
imneceesarj elision of the diphthong <u ; kcu ixv^i' itn fppww. It u m the highest 
dofiee likely that the original reading wss, 

168. BoediM^le.--176. orwret. Synsreela. Soaleaiam 188* ... 
188. i/uut* Srnwretis. 

jMI8. The porttcle mast be inserted between irti and iu 

262. AofpTtadtu- SynrDresls. — 277. OfoaZfa. Ibid. ' - 

278. kuT^ro^^ e-irei. Elision of the diphthong cu. 

332. For Stj oUoy substitnte tiAet hfr* eiksr or 8q ouaw* . 

400. Ineert y for between and Mk 

416. kyma^fimm*, Sjnarenii* 

VOL. XL. CI.JL NO. LXXX. - U 
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Boob XXII. X 

Vs. 31. Imteftd of krttii ^tmmim tlw hittw el—to of tkb vorao, wo mil cvi- 

deatly write tVft &p ifKuraf. 

81* The particle ^* shuuld be inserted between afitpSoAfa and iax<i>v. 

210> The word iftfuif written without an apostrophe, should be here substituted 
for i/ittM^ bj eHsioo for J/vmmi. 

219. vfi€Mf» SynafTcsis.— 245. ^uxtuv. Ibid. 

249. For kcu S-q ol substitute fcoi hi 4ou— 289. For jotflf reod htH V* 
SI 9. t^rytwr. Symerciis*— 191^. Aoyriolws* IMd* 
984* Vfirrecirrar. !^vr :esis. 

S80« la aUprubabiiit)' the truo rt^ading of this lino i<:, 

AiKTiKp i^fpvaw iroAiMnry y** ol 8e rc iroKrcs. 
456* i^oft9¥» Sjnafresis* 

Book XXTII. T. 

Vs. 7* As the uiOiHifliyUabJe kcu cannot continue lung in thesi before gikov, 
abonld probablj insert particle between the two words. This i^uijirii. is 
equally applicablr to vss, 27. lOS. 

30. Read eitlier 5»rr' oiltov or 5i| ^' oi«0r. 

101. l-'or d$ oi subslkate it h»u 

102. Read, u ia preTiout intteocM, #rdr Ir. 

115. It appears that the form hrrt for could not be consistently employed 

when the first sy llable did not receive the metrical arrpT-t; nthprw^^f., in the com- 
position of verses, any consonant could be doubled at tiie option of the poet. 
We diould perbape write bertf 

1S6. Probably the conjunction ^ befen of ilionld be changed to 
100, 170. See on vss. 101, 102. 

245. ^6V7Tv<r6eu wjcvToSas. Synalaepha per cnisin. 
84M. Insert the porticio ^ between «ai and {f«a> 
SS6. Read Ir ownri j^yXn^iyemr. 

Book XXIV. O. 

Va. IS. Ili|XiiMi«i. SyMMMu^llA. 4 el /Myuipb Symhepho per cimuk 

161. TCMt lum. Syneresis. — 188. wrsiXMn'. Ibid. 

194. We shonld probably rra:l hrre, Kovpri hp 'Ih'apiov. 

196. Without doubt «ot should be here substituted for ry oi, 

200. lero-cr* ^ir\ Elision of the diphthong ai.— 209. Readra Im ^(Ao. 

246. ^x*^ Synalcrpha per crasin. 

257 . Tlie diphthong eft shoold be here reaolved faito a diieylhblo* So likowiao 

in vs. 296. 

tVO. Bead either A kp* i^tawn, or 10 l{toiwo«k 

S08. Hio leading of ihia veiae, according co the efilion of CbilKe« ia^ 

in whirli a fmal eis put for a lonj:; sellable in the-i b- forp n Hin^le v. ForOemfM 
Barnes proposes to substitute either $i} mivs, or S' 19 ; but the best emendathni 
probably is* wov S* ^ mtivs ivn^, 
m« liiateadof4d!pca«yverim1e^W/iTo^.--SSI. Bead M^lt« 

too. iir€OP. Synmetia.>-SSO. ^Xccu. Ibid. — 040. irvKeas. Ibid. 
S IC. In this line, read as at present, the final < of Tpori is incorrectly made lOQ^ 
before tilt' pronoun of. All impropriety will be removed by reading vpoTi iou 

380. (T<p€0)v. Synaeresis. So also in vs. 388. <r^€a«. 

395. 6fuas, Synseresis. — 402. Bead d<pp* iS cjSw. 
404. Read oluer V irffthMf or ^ V arycAar* 
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iag either ^ or y betwM fjjtn and o28c. ^ 
496. ^^ffccM*!. Sjnsrens. — 451. Cootult tB« lemferk on II* X 250. 
484. 9iaytiip. Sjanreaia.— S28. E^itf^o. IbidL— <a8. t««xm* n>id. 

542. Of the impropriety of dfioiiov there caa be no doubt j nor in ii less certaia 
that tho HoMlc nadiiig of this liiie wm. 



PROFESSOR LEE'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

No, II. IConciudedfrom No, LXXIX,] 

Our next question (p. 04.) is on the form* of the verbs, where 

M. (!e Sacy informs us, that Mr. Lee, like Schultens, Schrcedcr, 
and some other modern gi ini mai unis, has unnecessarily miilli- 
phrd them, while in reality tlie additional terms only present a few 
HDOMKilies, and w fjich therefore (ni»ht to be treated as exceptions. 
Ill llie liist plate, i object to the iacts. David Knnchi will not, 
I suppose, be termed a modern grauimarian, and yet my paradigms 

of such verbs b21D, imnD, &c. were all copied from him, as I 
have expressly stated at p. 2J2 of my Grammar, and as any one 
may see by refeiring to the Micblol, fol. lS)p» &c. But I will give 
an instance or two. The chapter beginning with this leaf it thut 

headed : i-iVniM ))21^ ^33 D"'b'>'3 ]D^)—Tkire are also verbs having 

four leiitrs (in the root). He adds, TDD %2 

7313, iS^c. Then on the reverse of this leaf, NSnn^SDJ 

y\ Hrrh^And $am wkieh doubie the Jini radkal, as m 

an "imn!?, Prov. xxvi. 21. Ao^I a little lower down, ^33^ ']U^H^ 

qsaar pi 12-^ ^3^3 lobrt) ran m^—Some wiuekdmah 

thejirst and last radical, as, ^3!?3> And with the ezeroplifi- 

cations nearly 6ve pages are filled, which it would be unnecessary 
to transcribe. Now, 1 think I may conclude, that the piaclleehere 
ascribed by M. de Sacy to the modern grammarians, is at least aa 

old as the times of Kimchi, and perh;ips I may use bis OWn words 

in saying, *' C'en est as-^ez sur cette uiali^re.*' 
Let us now come to his philosophy : 

Ce qui a rionne lieu a snpposer ces formes inconnues aux prlcidem gram^ 
maru:us, ce -ont quf hiiif s inut-, dont la vocalisation, confr\ire a I'ana- 
logie, pgurruu bicu u'eire autre chuse que des faules des cupi^ies, ou 
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Wtn des OBMpCioiM mix t^Im, comnM *)nirTD, exceptions qu il ne Uul 
point conTertir en ^aradigmes. Parce que dt tJ I\ ft Kit ceinture, venant 
ile la racine tnliiere {JUaj, oa fait en Arabe le verbe «Ji^A#J» faut-il ad- 
metcre pacmi left verbea denvU ooe forme Jjii«J f 

I totwer— It has been showii» that many of these fomt were ««l 
unknown to former gramaiariaoB; and, in the next place, the 
whole of this reasoniog, if such it might be called, reals on a peti' 

tio principii. When we are told that these forms, &c. are ^^con* 
traire k Taoalogie/' and *' exceptions aiix regies ;" nothing can be 
more obvious, than that our savant takes for granted the v^ry 
point in debate. They are contrary perhaps to the analogy of 
M. dc Sacy, and must, therefore, bf ]>iit down as i xc( ptions to Iiis 
rules; hut they Hre unt so with t!;»^ <l(ler ^ratii tnanan, kmiciir. 
No — Kirnchi treats tht-m .is pi rtccii^ atialogical, ami (juite regular, 
and so have I in my Grammar: and such, I will maintain, they 
truly are* But might not M. de Sacy fairly be asked, where the 
rules are to end, and where the exceptions are to begin? In bis 
own Grammaire Arabe, torn. i. p. 103. be has given us 15 forms 
of conjugation of the iriUteral verb: but, in the very next page 
he tells us, that ^rtain Uiten may be struck out of some of them, 
and so Ibey may be reduced: and, in pp. 144-5. where tables are 
apain j;ivpn, not a word is said, either about these forms or the 
r<Mson of their omission. Now, if we ask M. de Sacy on what 
tiuikorifif . or on what prhiciple, he takes the lib* i ty to reduce 
these tunnn,, he will perhaps tell us, as in the article under consi- 
ileralion, "je crois qu*il auroit mieux," &c. Similar quesliona 
may be raised about tlie Arabic Masdars of the lirst conjugatioo. 
M, de Sacy has given 37, while Martelloto, the grammarian he 
principally follows, gives S2 only, on the authority of Saibowai ; 
Erpeoius 33, and Mr Lumsden 6o, But M. de Sacy must neces- 
sarily be right, and because he believes he is so I But further, it 
is affirmed, that these forms are '* peu usit^es," which is not a very* 
definite way of speaking. I will affirm however, that many of 
those of whit h Kirnchi has [jiven tables, must have occurred quite 
as frequently in the antunt Hebre^^, ns titljer the Qih, 11th, • 
12th, 13th, J4th, or lotii tonus admitted iiilo M. de Sacy's table 
of the triliteral Arab'c verb/ Now, 1 ask, wliy are not these 
"formes pou u^itccs,*' ranged among the exceptions in the Gram-> 
maire Arabe? Because, no doubt, the learned author thought It 
would be better not; and for no other reason whatsoever. We 



' If M. deSacy means only in the forms TpS)B and TpBD (Gram. p. 

196.), I reply, tiiese are only mentioned once, and no paradigm is 
given containing their conjugations. Mr. Ewald too, has been so im- 
prudent as to have exemplified these augmented forms, (pp. 301-2.) 
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are further asked, wlK thor it wordd be proper lo adnn t the verb 
vJitJUj into the paradigm under the form JjuUJl I answer, it ts 
difficult to say what ought to be done, according to M. de Sncy s 
mode of reasoning. If it occurs as a verb at all, perhaps it has 
as great a right \o this distinction as some <»f those just noticed: 
but if it depends on the number of times it jiiay occur within a 
given space of Arabic composition, then the number BHist be 
counted : but if it depends on tlie Je crob qiril anroit mitux," % 
&c« of M. de Sacy, tlien he must, of course, be consulted : nnd 
the probability is, he would put it among the excepliont. On my 
principles, which M. de Sacy has either misunderstood or misre- • 
presented, 1 should say, make no such paradigm, because it is 
perfectly unnecessary to do so: a few paradigms, merely to show 
the process of coiijtiirtition, are quite sufficient to learn the nature 
of verbs, or ratlicr ot conjugated nouns, in any language ; while it 
will be proper to tell tiir student, that the forms occurriug may 
be as nnmeruus as tiioae ot the nouns, but which, in fact, is never 
the case. And hence it is that there are found in the Arabic, ai 
Mr. Lumsden has informed us, upwards of sixty, more than fort^ 
of which, as we all know, have never found a place in the com- 
mon grammars. I conclude, therefore, that it ia difficult to say 
whether M. de Sacy-s statement of facts here^ or his method of 
reasoning, be the most objectionable. He seems to me to be little 
aware that the ground on whieh he stands, and which he thinks 
is quite firm, and equal to «ny opposing force, is just :is hollow 
and unstable as the system of technicalities of which he iias been j 
so long perhaps the most laborious and learned advocate; and, | 
that the nliilo^onliy of wovds and of thins:s, often turn out to be 
as diainetricail^ opposed to one auotiicr, as il is possible to ima- 
gine any two things can be. 

On the next subject, that is, my etymologies, proposed in order 
to account for the forms and significations of the particles, of the 
augments of nouns, verbs, and the like, I shall say but little, be- 
cause, as I have remarked more than once in my Grammar, 
this is a subject of so very delicate a nature, that few are found 
to agree on the very plainest of cases. But that the d'>( trine incul- 
cated is true, I am disposed to mnintijii), because 1 find in most 
languaifes, compounds, such in'rom-pre-hen-sibh^ horne of tlje 
parts of which can be sunsractonlv analysed and explained, al- 
though the remaining oucb lau) n ot in»\v aduiil ot easy solution. 
Tins, I say, I believe is the case with liie Hebrew in a far greater 
degree than some have supposed ; aud, as this view teu^s to 
explain the structure, and in many eases Me force of the language, 
I Aall, notwithstanding its tendency to overthtow tlie systems of 
technical grammarians, persevere in defending it, however cele« 
brated the names, or high the authorities to which I nray be 
opposed. The days I trust are fost passiog away, b. which thnc 
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years, at least, shall be required to learn the rules and exceptions 
peculiar to the Sanscrit Grammar ; and when few shall be found 
hardy enough to attack the endless mazes of arbitrary rules and 
exceptions found to prevail in Arabic and other grammars.^ Things 
make deeper and more permanent impressions than words : and, 
when the philosophy of language shall be substituted, as I trust 
it will, for the philosophy of technicalities , it will perhaps be 
found that half a dozen rules will really comprehend more uf the' 
Arabic and Hebrew language, than all the ponderous volumes with 
which the world has been pestered by such philosophers as M. Le 
Baron de Sacy. M. de Sacy thinks, moreover, that it would be 
quite unpardonable to attempt any thing of this kind in the Latin 
grammars. I think not: on the contrary, I regret that nothing 
of the kind has hitherto been done: with the younger schoolboys, 
indeed, technical rules are perhaps all that can be proposed for the 
exercise of the memory ; but, when the judgment can be appealed 
to, principles ought to be inculcated ; and these, deduced from the 
nature of things, should be explained and extensively applied. 
Such a process would make the exercise delightful both to master 
and scholar, while the mind of the latter would be gradually pre- 
pared for other investigations. But, that the veteran advocates of 
the older and more lazy system will soon be brought to acquiesce 
in any such views, is more than I have enthusiasm enough to 
expect. In the Hebrew, and Arabic, however, few children are 
ever instructed. It is for men, generally, that these grammars are 
written ; and on this account, were there no other reason, they ought 
to be taught as the sciences are, not by technicalities, but a de- 
velopment of principle extending to every case. Now, in M. de 
Sacy'sGrammaire Arabe, instead of technicalities being diminished, 
which were before his time too numerous, they are actually aug- 
mented ; and we are told, among other things, that there is an in- 
dicative, conditional^ subjunctive^ and other modes all depending 
on certain terminating vowels. These distinctions, however, are 
not only unnecessary, but many of them are false;'- for we some- 



* Martelloto, too, to whom M. de Sacy owes more than to all the 
other Arabian grammarians put to(<ether, has given tables of such re- 
duplicated verbs as, ■)n"irTD. which M. de Sacy would treat as excep- 
tions, as in ^U'^ Uj &c. as may be seen in his invaluable Grammar, 

pp. 185. 249. So that this practice is not new even in the Arabic. This 
is much mure than I have done, fur I have noticed the forms of several 
but once, and of these given no paradigms; so that I have done no 
more than what really is to be found in the Grammaire Arabe of 
M. de Sacy himself. 

* in the table facing p. 117. tom. i. of the Gram. Arabe, the preterite 
has not the honor of belonging to any mode : and at art. 305, we are told, 
that the aorist alone admits of variiilions indicative of the several modes. 
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times find hit iadicative mode used io a subjuocHve sense ; and 
vic« Tena. We Aie tJM refrmd to « work eatitltd, PrkQifts 

At art. 308, however, we find it asserted, that the preteriM '*ast le mdme 

pour toits les modes." So tiie fact is, both these tense^ are employed in 
order to designate tliese modes. Let us now i>te iiuw tlie aoriste du 
mode indicaitf*' answers its new designation, and the examples shall be 
taken from H. de Sacy himself. Art. S14. *'La proposition suppoMm 

cat 1^ Taoriste tndicatif. Bx. J^acuJ) ^^4^ S tim mare ton* 
choir/ kc So in the next example : and the indicattve mode has, after 

all, a eondilionai signification! Again, Art. 517. (^^^^^ 

thou go otUt m the subjunctive form, really req;aires a conditional signifi* 
cation, as M. de Sac^^'s own analysis shows : and io Art. 341. we learn, 

that preceding the subjunctive aorist, g^vea it a futute significa*- 

lion^ and that in the sadioii<isf Mods, as to sense. Jii^\ UwkaJ ''Xe 

fm ne wmt tenehera," &c. At Art. 345. the conditional, we are told, is 
used as on imperative^ implying either a commaod or a prohibition, 

(with % and, in the very next article (340) it ia constantly used as a 
jprel«riteui the indicative mode, with or Ul preceding, which, how- 
ever, is not true, for it is occasionally found as a present after |J. It 

would be no difficult matter to multiply examples to a very great extent 
to show that these distinctions are perfectly arbitrary and useless; that 
the Arabs themselves recognise no such things ; and for the best of all 
reasons, because they do not exist in the nature of the Arabic language. 
One resnark or two move on the use ol the prelerile. At Art. 311. ^tba 

oegativo y will give the pi«terito a flitiire sense; but then either a sub* 

junctive or conditional proposition must follow. But at Art SS3. ^'Li 

pretf^rit doit isnnvent Atre rendu dans le sens dc !'( platif, ce (\<i\ est 
vraiment une signtjualwn Juture,*' where no such coadition is required; 

and in the very next page we have an example io ^jJii ^ where none 

is wanted. Of the use of the preterite in hypotbenrnl sentences, ^l. de 
Sacy has given every thing but the go%' riiiiii; princij)!e, wlnclj, How- 
ever, has been developed by Mr. Lumsden, and repeated by me io my 
Hebrew Grammar (p. S57), and which is simply this. The Arahetete 
feeit metead of optmom^ and hence the preterite is used instead of the 
prcent, in these cases. Hfid M. de Sacy sturnbird on this, liis 
Grammar would, perhaps, have been shorter by a few pages, and his 

tules intelligible. Again, at Art 377. ^ preceding another preterite, 

gives it the signification of the pluperlect$ yet at Art 840, w« have 

i. j^' v»' ^ — «Si je t'ai fatigue, ' 6cc., where it has matd* 

JtUly no such sense, with the additional error of u:.Ju6' ^(^r L'Jub' in 
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de Grammaire G^n^rale/' for explanhtians ; and wiien we coiue to 
this, we find that it is a teciiuical work on logic! But it it time to 
pfoccdl to other mtlter. 

In ■ome of tbe following paragraphia I bive Ibe couolatioa of 
finding that Mr. Etraid has, like myself, committed tbe unpardon* 
able tin of endeavoring to reduce the apparent anomalies of tbe 
Hebrew language to system, and that, in many of tbese caies, we 
perfectly agree. M. de Sacv's words on one occasion are, (and I 
cite there to show the earnefitne^s with which the savant ap- 
proaches every Httempt to jjet rid of anomalies) M. K-wald 
poubse ppot-etre encore plus lom <jtie M. T.ee la complaisance ^ p(»ur 
justifit r touLes ies anomalies que ])i( seiite le t» xtc inasoi otliiqiie de 
Ja liible,'* &c. 1 would retnark, we Imve here also d yttitio prin- 
Cipii, unless, indeed, M. de Sacy has a power of determining tbese 
questions, wbich be wilt allow to no otber man. Fortunately, bow* 
ever, for poor Mr. Ewald and myself, lileratore and science recog- 
nise DO pope. If cither of ns bave eiceeded tbe bounds of reason, 
tbia should have been abown by argument ; otherwise, as-M. de 
Sacy himself bas truly remarked, ** H^ttfd grdU tumUwr^ graiU 
megatur.'* 

One remark more on this article, and tiien we shall proceed to 
the last. M. de Sacy has here, discovered that 1 have entirely 
rejected the 1 conversivum of the ancieul grammarians. ** M. Lee 
rejette absolnment le 1 conversif admis par tons les anciens gram- 
luariens ; il i upptUt i t llatif," Sic, As I shall have occasion to 
tottcb again oo this subject, I will merely remark for tbe present, 
tbai in turning out this wonderful and unaccountable particle from 
tbe office it so long suatained, I believe I bave done a consider* 
able service to tbe cause of Biblical learning. How a particle, 
wbich involves ao notion of time, eitber past, present, or future, 
ahoulil have the power of converting tbe tenses of verbs into what 
was contrary to their nature, I believe no one has been able to con- 
ceive ; but when we find in practice, just as we do of M. de 
Sacy's modes, that the services of this little odd fellow may be 



the vuweb; a species of error by no means rare in the Grammaire 
Arabe. No reliance, I think, therefore, can be placed on M. de Sacy's 
pbilosophy in these instances ; and for tliis addiuooal reason in particu- 
lar: — it will require knowlege greater than any to l)C derived (rum his 
Grammar, to determine which of the conHiriing rules ought to prevail, 
in any given case. The truth is, as tbe examples cited by him prove, 
and as ttie Arabian grammarians maintain, the distinction of modes dis* 
coverable in either «w the lenies can be determined only by the eofitezl{ 
certain particle?, there can be no doubt, will occasionally iiiflurnce this ; 
hwt when we find, as in the cases jost noticed, the real mode, i. e. as lo 
signiticatiou, one thing, and M. de Sacy's anihciai one, another; — we are 
forced to tbe ennclusioD, that the theory is itself false, and, tberaibrey 
worse than useless. 
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dispensed with ad lihitam — it struck me very forcibly, that we had 
belter bave done with him altogether, and endeavor to get at the 
ml reason of this apparent change of the tenses. Having arrived 
at tbif, as will presently be shown* I determined "rejetter abtolu* 
meat le 1 cooversif ad mis par tons laa anciens grammariens,** and 
fearlessly to advadce and maintain the natural and rattoaat prin* 
ciple» which regulates the use of the tenses, and which, indeed* 
the grammarians of Arabia bave long ago done* as M» de Sacj 
ought to have shown in his Gramroaire Arabe. 

This subject is resunipfl at p. 99. of the Journal for February; 
and as we have )>ar(ly < nlered on it, we may as well follow M. de 
' Sacy, and examine his statements. The rules given in pages 
343 — 300 of my Graaimar, on the tenses, are brieHy these: 
The tenses are two, a preterite and a present : these are used 
either tibgduteljf OTreUHmfy: abwlutefyt when counted from the 
time at which any event is mentioned or committed to writing ; 
rekaitefy, when connted from any other period introduced by the 
speaker or writer. Hence, events past will, in the commencement 
of narratives, generally be enounced in the preterite tense obMO* 
lutely ; and, when this is done, others contemporary, or ininie- 
dialely following, may be spoken of, either in the present relatively, 
like the Greek and Latin histnriral tense, or tliey nvA\, at the 
pleasure of the writer, bt^ enounced in the preterite, ubsolutchf. 
Tlu' tormer usage prevails in Hebrew. In the next pla( < veuts 
enounced as predictions, may be spoken of, either in tlu^ piesent 
or preterite tense, in the one case, the event will be exhibited as 
actually taking place ; io the other* as htning taken place; which 
is, of the two, the most solemn and impressive manner of making 
auch - enunciations. In atrict conformity with these principles* 
an imperative may be enounced either by the imperative form, as 
given in the paradigm, or by the preterite, which will h« the 
nsore emphatic. And lastly, hypothetical sentences may be 
enounced either by tlie present or the preterite tense. Iti the one 
instance, n rase is put and a consequence deduced, as actnally pre- 
sent ; in the other, facts, which are supposed already to have 
taken place, are coaii)ared in the same way ; not as M. de Sacy has 
reported it, '* dont la verite est ind^pendente de toute circonstance 
de temps/' This is his own method of proceeding, and with which 
1 have nothing to do. 

Let us now see the ob jections. A good deal of this our reviewer 
thinks may pass ; but* when he is told* that the good old ^ convert 
sive i% to be discarded* he exclaims* 

U est certain qiTen .se refnsant a reconnoitre cela, notre auteur au{;. 
mente beaucoup la difficult^ du prubt^me qu'il s'agit de tesoudre. (P. 99.) 

In page 101* this question is resumed* and we are there told* 

Mais en rejetant Pusage cunversif du V ^ trouve souvent embar-^ 
rasslf non pas pour determiner le sent du teite ; ce cot eil rurt ; mais bien 
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fmt •* rendre coropte de Tiitage iut du frSlifit pour looncer un ( ote 

future, ou du futur (ou present) pour ^^ooncer une rh()?ie pa^'^^c. AL Lee 
lui-m^me a vainement chercb4 4 readre raisoo du mut ^'^j?^ par iequd 

I ntitt vemind M .deSaey, that the vMkummi ekerM, liere offered 
wHIl to much complacency to his own good uDderstaodiiig, in- 
▼oWes a jftHtU frime^i. He ought surely to have nkomm thai 

this was the case, unless he beHeves that a s^ratis dictum proceed- 
ing from hira?e!f, is not ?iihjpct to the law laid down by himself, 
as already noticed. But, as he has not ^iven his reasons, I must 
be content to leave them unrefuted. I may, however, be excused, 
if I adduce a few examples to show, that the doctrine about the y 
converuvum is a perlect nullity; and if! can do this, 1 may per- 
haps be allowed to conelade, that f d rejecting It altogether, I have 
onU done what it was my duty to do. 

The first passages I shall adduce then, ahalt he those in which 
onr present (fornierlj future) tense, must be constraed as a prete- 
Tite, hut in which no 1 c enswiiana i appeals, in order to guide us 

in this respect. Job I. 5. tTDTI nt*;;i ra3 ^'Thas did 

Job continually." (Authorised version.) lb. chap. iii. 11. 

;n:H> '^rm* ;d3d /kdm dtdd no!?* " why dibd i not 

Irom the womht IFfty did I nci give up the ghost when I cane 
out of the belly ?** The same is the case with pTijt in wse IS. 

with OtaM and fW in verse IS* with iTTUt lit? in v. i6« In 

chap. iv. vss. 3 and 4. pttlFi* pDp^» \Oi^T)f most all be taken as 
preterites, without any conversive 1 to admonish us of this : and if 
it be said that the preceding or leading verb rnV^ is sufficieot to 

determine the tensp, then 1 ask, whv have we no such verb pre- 
cedmg Jl^OK m chap. in. Ill lu chap. iv. vs. 5. the occurrence 

of 1 conversive b in two instances entirely neglected by oiur trans- 
lators, and they have given a lr;inslatioii according to my niles, 
but contrary to their own. In vt rse^ 15 iuid l() we have a succe"»- 
sioM of these futures, as they li;ive bceu called, all of which must 
necessarily be transluied a)) pitterites, without so much as oue 
conversive 1 to show us that this is ri^ht I Let the reader examine 
the following passages, to which I believe some hundreds might be 
added, were it necessary. Job. vi. 15. TOJ^ : ib. 17. 13*11^: ib. IS. 

nJ3M^1 — where, mirabiie dtctu ! the last word, like some 
given above, has a ), but not n conversive one 1— Isaiah i. 21. 

Ib. V. l6. n^^, in which we have a 1 couversive of the future^ is 
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mwfetlly ajmhtn In flgaifiMitioii and not % pftttiite* ■«! m aoch 
<Mirtrtiitl«tonbavcmiieKdit, «*»h»llbeex«ltod.'' Inl9.vi.S»n60^ 

io each case, as well as musl be coostrued as a petetite^ 

btit without the help of tba convenive X So Is. tui. S. fTTSW. 

• 

ib. ix. 11. l^^i^ caooot be a preterite ; so /V1^||2> ys. 13. So also 

and vs. ip. Sm also Is. atv« 8. ll^. In tliete 

cases then, we are compelled t iiher to tlo without tliis important 
particl€t99 M. de Sacv will have it, or entirely to set it at iioughr. 
When the participiiil nuuu, iuniierly restricted to the present tense, 
occurs in similar situations, though occasionally to be construed 
in a past, as well as a jM^nl or Juture tense, strange to say, 
these good old grammarians have never given the 1 a conversive 
flower, in order to guide the reader. No, here they have left him 
to all the uncertaintjT which he would have had to encounter, had 
they given him no such rule with regard to their future ; and here 
he has found no difficulty. The Arabs, Syrians, and Ethiopians 
too, have all neglected to give this important and wonderful rule, 
alihou£;h cases innumerable occur, in which it is just -is much 
wanled as it is in the Helirew, which M. de Sacy very well knows. 
On my view of the subject, which is that entertained by the Arabs 
and Syrians at least, this conversive power is never wanted ; and on 
every view, as shown above, it can never be trusted. M. de Sacy 
himself too sees no difficulty whatever in using the present tense 
in French, like the historical one of the Greeks and Latins; nor, 
according to him, is there the least possible fea^ of mistaking the 
oonteit ; but take it in bis own words : 

Je dis, par eiemple, en Franpols, st tm visiif trt Jans ieus «m, Iv frowwrw 
, eeJanUn min4: il n' est pas uouteux que T action exprimee par ces inut", 
tu vi^m, ne soit future; et ccpcndant je dis si iu viem, en empioyaat le 

temps present, et non si tu viendraSf en einployant le fuuir 11 

n*en resulte neanraoios aucuneoUeuriti flans le langage, parce que lacon- 
jonction condittonelle itV &c. d^termioent suffisamnient le sens, &c. 

Now, I may add, with M. de Sacy, the case is tlie same in Arabic 
certainly; and turther, there can be no doubt that it i^i in the 
Hebrew, and all iU sister dialects : that not only is it visible io 
the cases just adduced ; but the fact ii» the translators have been 
compelled to give up their rulet^ and to follow this system alone. 
Let us now briefly notice the case of occurring at the 

commenceait lit of Leviticus; and litre I wtU not repeat what has 
been said in my Grammar (pp. 361 — 363). Now, suppose I 
translate the passage, just as my theory of the verb eihibits it ; 

So the Lord calls to Moses and apcaks to him from the taber- 
nacle of the congregation* ^ying/*4kc.^wllt there be any mote 
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ohicority in the tnmitalion, than th^re is in M. tie Sac> s st tu 
vtrns? Are not the circmnstanccs of the case quite stithcicnt to 
restrict the event mentioned to a past tense '( And this M. de 
Sacy most cordiaily allows* when he says, (p. 101.) 

Au reste, ti, dans nne simple recit, I'eirploi des verbes Tlfbrenx ne 
laisse dans I'esprit aucune incertitude a I'^gard du sens, il f int rcnveoir 
qu'il n*en est pas toujours de memc daus le style relewe ou pocuque. 

Bat who will doubt this? Is it not, neve^t^leles8, of some import- 
to determine the law which regulates these simple accounts 
of events, in order that we may be enal>lecl the better to understand 
those which are of a more elevated, poetic, or less biinple character 1 
Is it likely, thai rules which must be rejected in plain cases, can 
help us in difficult ones ? But if we tan discover d priiiciple which it 
can be bhow n i> iicvt^i coutrdvcued, 1 will again ask, isitOOtmoie 
likely, thai hy an application of this wc may be enabled to under- 
stand these lofty passages, than by the application ofone, which we 
know will only partially hold?. I say, then, in the case above-men- 
tioned, the application of our principle is easy and natural ; uu obscu. 
rity whatever arises from its operation ; and, I will affirm, thai al- 
though every passage will not afford equal cause for conviction that 
we cannot have mistaken the sense ; yet, we do know the princi- 
ples which regulated the usage of the language, and that we ba\e 
the best possible means for arriving at the original intention of the 
writer. In the case of KJpJ] then, and such simple passages, we 

find no difficulty, and such must all those be, in which the con- 
text affords any clew to the real time of the events mentioned ; 
and I will here affirm with M. de Sacy, that "ce cas est rare/' in 
which difficulties present themselves ; and much more so on my 

principles than it is with bis, it lins nirt adv been shown. 

There is, however, another case to which he adverts: it is this, 
**pour se rendre compte de I'usage fait du preterit pour ^uoncer 
une chose future." (p. 101.) Here I will affirm also, that instances 
innumerable occur, in which it is impossible to doubt that the 
context b to be rendered in a future sense, and yet we ha?e no X 
eamternvum to assure us of this ; take, for esarople. Is. ii* 5« 

. iDK^ mjn b}^ mic^DH "d? ir tV* >^ 

: af>ftf Ittr '^y^ "yO^ ^ vhB. which is given In our 

version, ** For unto us a child is born (ioi 6liall be born), unto us 
a Son is given (for ihall be given) ; and the government »haU k 
(not Atff £eii, as the conveniive ) would require) upon his shoulder ': 
and Jiis name $luM he called (rather, one shall call his name^ not 
Me has called bis name, as the ^ cooversive would again require) 
Wonderful/' &e» Here then we have no 1 con Mrniwm, except with 
the futures (presents) where it tslnianifestiy wrong ; and yet the 
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translators and commentators have had no doubt, that these pre- 
teriles sbouhi be unHcrstood as futures.^ If we apply this principle 
to the first verse ol tins chapter, I lliink we shall at once see the 
meaning of the prophet in one of the most regular and splendid 
predictions of the coming ot our Lord to be found any wljere iu 
the Old Testament; thus, "The people who (now) walk in dark- 
Deas ihaU (tun\y)§u a great light; upon those who (naw) reside in 
the land of the. shadow of death, the light thali (snrelj) shine.* 
Thoo shall (surely) multiply theoation, shalt thou not increase the 
joy t They shall (surely) rejoice before thee, like the joy in har- 
vest, and as they rejoice in their dividing the spoil." Here, I am 
willing to allow, the translators have not unanimously taken what 
I believe to be the trne sense of the passage ; hut this must have 
arisen from the circumstance of their not being well aware, hpw 
mnch the prtleiite is used m strong prophetic declarations. They 
were probably deterred too, by not finding the mysterious little 1 
eonversivum here : and the consequence has been, one of the 
plamest declarations of the prophet has been grievously ob^ 
scared, and scarcely capable of receiving any interpretation. It 
will not at all be necessary to multiply passages of this descrip* 
lion, which indeed may be done to an indefinite extent. I will 
merely remark, that these passages have frequently a 1 preceding 
them : but when we know, thai it is wanting in cases innumerable, 
and that the Arabian and Syrian grammarians declare, as I have ' 
shown in niy Grammar, that the preterite tense is so used in order 
to give the strongest assurance tliat the tiling spoken of shall come 
to pass ; and when we also know, that tiiey feel no want of this 1 

^ The rules for discriminating when ^ is to be considered as conver- 

sive or not, are given by Buxtorf in the Thesaurus Grammaticu?, lib. ii. 
cap. 91. "Si pra;cesserit," says he, ^aliud prmeriinm, (vel futurum loco 
prsetenti positum) turn copulativum est ; sin minus, eonversivum judica- 
bitur.'* we then have some resaarks about the sitoaiion of the accents; 
but every one knows that no reliance can be placed on them ; not to la^ 
sist on the difficulty, on this system, of ascertaining when the futurum 
est loco prff^tf riti po^ittim. In ^he next page we are also told, that when 
conversive ot the tuiure u will receive pathacb; but, from the passages 
. adduced above, it will be seen, that this rule also lails. I am tempted 
to believe, that this 1 eonventMon might, by the earlier gmmmariaos,' 
have been noted as orcasionallr/ msiTkiog a change*from the absolute to 
the relative use of the teases, and io this sense have been called 'tpSSTT 

Ilippuk, or eonversivum, never intending, however, to speak of it in the 
rigid and technical sense adopted by their followers. Of this, however, 
I cannot speak positively, as I have no access to them. Of one thing, 
however, I am sure ; the cases, in which it will not apply, are too nume- 
rous and important to be treated as exceptions in the ordinary language 
of M. de Sacy. 

^ See Matt. iv. 14, 15, 16. where the preterites are preserved in the 
Greek just as they are in the Hebrew, and the Greek participles answer 
to the participle and present tense of the Hebrew. 
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cOTfefwfe ; we Imt e cfciy ntmm for eoadudiag, that this ) it 

nothing mofe thtn an illative conjuocf ion, jnst as the ^ or i3 

is in the Arabic. An assertion of mine to litis effect was noticed 
by M. de Sacy in bis second article, and there reprobated. In 
his thirds however^ he has told us, that Mr. Ewald has given it the 
same signification ; and he concludes, 

Et je crots que, sous oe point de vue, il i^poad & k |»rticle coi^onedvn 
Arabs <i, qui di^re de la simple coojoocilon^ par eette n^me valsur 
iltatire • — 

wbicb, itirieed, had been snid by Kinichi long before his time. If 
then thi:» 1 which w as oik e conversive, is nothing more than the 

Arabic o, and equivaieiU to so, then, there/ore, and the like, what 
has become of its conversive power ? I bejjin to believe, tlierelore, 
that M. de Sacy too is more ilian half inclined to get ik1 of this 
conversive raw. Mr. Ewald, who has retained it« seems to have 
made a greater inipression on liis miud than I have dotie ; and 
because perhaps he was aa much delermioed to resist Mr. £wald's 
views at bn was to refute nitae. 
We ate next laid. 

On trouve quelquc chou d' analogue en Arabe, ou, apr^s Tadverbe nega- 

ttve ^ on U), on doit toiti^ra employer le fntur ou aoristSi pour sxpnaMr 
ce qo\]e seroit par le pi^iCrit, si la proposition €loit aArmatiTe; ef^ ao 
conbaire,l*adverbe negatify, ooaaacr€ au futur, prend souvenc aprte 

lui UD pret^rit^qui d^s-lurs re^oit U valeur du futur. 

To wiiich T answer — All this mav be very pood for those who have 
no disposiuuti to searcli for tliem.s* Ivc^t ; but 1 eilhei tiud, or think 
I find, the facts of the case to be diiiereot. la the Gospel of St. 

John I find, cm f4. ^:bJI ^ ^ ^ Xa* 

IM a gram ^ whiatt if IT pall isel Into the earth, Ac. Agaln« 

ib. w. 48. yju j^Ato- C-T*^"^*^ 

tne and &jkc&iv&s mot n^ ward, dec. Again, in the Arabian 

Nights,' XXxjUii iXJai ^ ^giX^ JCjUH ^ Ufi! ^\ 

f£^\-'i/ the kimg mllpmrdm me, ami (will) nat IHU me, tkem 

em the following night I will tell the etory. But if this atttboittj 
if •bjeetad to, let us see what Jiosi snjfa on the snlgect in hu com- 
mentarj on Ibn Ulhajib on the force of these jfMirtieles, p. 



* Calcutu edition, vol. t. p« f*^o. 
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m 

&a fJ^ai u:^^ The particle 0 " peculiar 

in what is tei ned oI^AXmI (tBaMrsionX ^* ^ iiiiBeriioir» as it 

were, iuto the times of the past, begiuning with that in which the 
negation is made, and continuing up to the time in wlueh it is 
enounced. Ton may say, 'such a one lias lepiuited, but bia 
repentance does him no good' (when usinj^ that is to say, the 

conseqtirncr of lits repentance: which assertion does not necessa- 
rily extend ii[> to tlie time in which it is made; but if you say, 
* Zaid has repented, but his repentance does him no good as yet ;' 

(i. e. nsiag US) this assertion is supposed to hold good op to the 

very time of its enouucenitiit.'* Nothing, I think, can be more 
evident, than that the word preterite (^IJi) is here used abso- 
lutely (AjujL>), as this commentator terms it; but at the same 
time, that the verb following or US> ^ reckoned reloltaei^ 
(i* €• &«lCai>)« See my Heb. Oram. p. 344. note. The translation 



will then be, as I hove given it, in the htafofical present, which will 
oxactly express the force of the tense, as a reUtite, but not as an 

oistiinfs preterite* The particles ^ and tbereforct exert no 

more laBueoee on such verb, than any other particle, or even the 
illative fumukm eowerHmm, actually docs. And that Jftmi 

used the particle ^ in alrict conformity with the principle here 
mentioned is clear from ianuoserable passages ra this work, as iu 

and ^ jj p. aXmJ fj ^,1. p. |-^«, 

&c« The only difference then between ^ and l^J la, that the 

former negativea the action of the verb in a vague manner; the 
latter op to the very time in which the enunciation is made : and^ 
as they are mostly used in narratives* they will necessarily be 
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nied in ;in absolute past time, though this tense may be a relative 
present or cm w a future ; as niHv also be seen in llie })assaj;es cited 
Art. 34(). Gram. Arab*', tonK i. and p. 33. lome ii. The 
reason of their bririii ustni wiih pieient tenses, in the sijjnifit ;itiou 
of absolute preterites, is nut because they have within tlieuibelves 
aoy ccnvtrH^e power ; but because the^ are used chiefly in narra- 
tivet, and really signify not yet ; (Gram, Arabe, tome ii. pp. 33* 
34.) wfaieh no one will say ie Che case with the Hebrew 1 wm : 
while in other eonstructioot ^ at least may be used in an abso- 
lute future ijignification, as the passages above cileti show. 

It is worthy of remark, iImL a ^imiiar usage of the present tense 
prevails in the Gieek J e^t«>meul to a very great extent, and tre- 
quently in a future signification without any particular notice, as 
in the VlUff^ of Leviticaa in the past. Of the first case, Matt, iy* 
5. Tdre vapoXa/i/Sarci ovrof^ver. 6. Kal alriy-~ver. 8. 

HAXtv vapoXa^oMt ahrop^vtt, 9. Kai Xiytt avr^— >ver. 10. 
Tore XiyMi ahnj'' — John ix. 13. "Ayovaiv a^ovi^i9 t€VS ^piealnvsi 
of the second. Matt. vii. 15. oiTivtg if/xwr^^t^^* otms 
Akooei — -ibid. chap. viii. g. Kai iropeveroc — urai Ip^erat — icot iroicT — 
are examples, M. de Sacy, however, has a method of solvit; t!)is 
difficuhv, without having recourse toa uu €onv€r$ivum , hut winch, 
like some of the piecediug, iavoives a petitio prinQipU, It is 
this : — 

II ne faitt pas perdre de vue que, dans la plupart des langues, les 
meme^ furmes temporellcs ont souvent plusieurs t/sv/rrv, 1* im propre^ 
Tautre impropref on, si 1' ou veutfobusif. Aiiisi le present, en Grec, en 
LatiO) en Aiabe, (and why uot in Hebrew en Fran^ais, en italMii« an 
Allemand, sert eiprimer un temps ind^m: Kiym»t^ dkunt, on dif»ii 

Ske,mmiagtf JUb && aont employes hors de leurdemaioo DStorel^ &c. 

My belief, however, is, that this is no improper use of this tense; 
because, according to my system, it is perfectly natural : and, I 
contend that Xiyovcri means, they now say ; that is, in the present 
tense either absolutely or relatively^ as stated in niy Hebrew 
Grammar. It is an exceedingly cunveuient thing, no doubt, to 
term that impropriety or abuH, which oae does not understand ; 
and thence to teU us» that we must arrange under exceptions, 
ill which certain satans cannot make out. That Mr. £wald is 
wrong in supposing that the Hebrew language has no definite 
tense, I have no doubt ; but how M . de Sacy can attempt to set 
him right by arguments such aa this, it is quite out of liiy power 
to say. 

M. de Sacy has told as, moreover, that the particle ^ will give 

to the preterite a fatnre signlfieatioo. This I deny, and M« de 
Sacy himself may be cited to show, that it is more frequently used 
with a preterite in a past tense. The* truth is), the preterite may 
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«t ftsy tm% be need io a eeofe of prayer or cammmuL (Sae my 
Hebrew OruDmer» p. 354. note, and the Gram. Arabe^ tone i. 

part. 3^6.) In eoeh ease, then, Inturity mast be intimated, and 5^ 
tna^ then be added in order to negative the action of bucli verb : 

■• fXffl ^ may you not meet. Tbia therefofe^ potseeaes no 

•nch convenive power at our Mfwnl pretends; but is a mere 
neieative* as in all other eases* 

M. de Sacy also objects to my theory of the tenaes, because he 
thinks a difficulty still remains, aa to whether a passag;e should be 
considered as prophetical or not. (pp. 100, 101.) I answer, the 
case is perfectly the same in both the Arabic and Perfic : and yet 
no ooe complains of ambiguity in this respect, as attaching itself to 

these languages. The phrases, J\m jJJI God* may As he egalUd ; 

aCJU p)j aMQf kie kingdom be perpetuated, aad the lihe, may. 

It ia true, be tianalated and understood as intimating facta that Are 
paat : as, God woe esuiied; hie kingdom rewtamed: and the like ; 
but if one of M. de $acy*s pupils should happen thus to translate 
them, I believe he would look on him as being scarcely compoe 
meiifi'ff. But, I will allow, that passages may occur, in which it 
may be difficult to say what is to be dona: and what then? Do 
not the same difficulties occur, whether we possess these rules or 
not ? Every one accu$ton)ed to read the Hebrew Bibte very well 
knows that they do occur, and llml very many have not yet been 
satisfactorily made out. Is it not then valuable to know, tbat 
still anollier, ami, as I hold, ihe true KEY to their solution, may be 
applied! I need not, perhaps, agaiu cite the passage in Isaiah 
already adduced Is proof of this : but, I will say, I believe (and I 
speak from a pretty long experience) that no difficulty of this sort, 
gveater than what wa meet with in other books, will present itself to 
us in the Hebrew Bible. Could I indeed have devised rules, cal- 
calated to put the reader in possession of a perfect knowlege of 
Hebrew, without presenting him with any difficulties, 1 should 
trnly have performed a much greater wonder, than our eaaami 
has ]Ti liis (irammaire Arabe. 

Another iiiisfort uue noticed is (p. 101.), to suppose that a prC' 
terite having an imperative signiticatioo would be 

une chose qui jeteroll ^ividemment le plus grand desordre dans le 

discours, s'il n*y avoit aussi on ant^^cedeiit qui determinat Irt valcnr de 
la circonstance temporelle, &c. Exeniple, lorsqiie Woise, (Deut. ch. 6. 
V)>. 5.) (Ill aux iiiraeliles, Tu aimerus (uu aime) le Seigneur ton Dieu de tout 
ion tmir, Ise* et null emploiedes verbes au pr6t6rir, raHK, ipTT* FHSHf 

he — tons ces verbes sont dcternmies au bi ns de ri(t)))^ratif (ou |ilui6t 
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cHj futur remplafant rimpf-ratin,^ par renonre pr^ceilent, ^HICT' 
Ecoute, Israel. C'est i'appiicaiioD (i'une le^le sans exceptkiQ de la 
gramniaire Arabe. 

I aoswer, m the first plat e, I can see no reason to fear any such 
disorder, because I ktiow ot ti ) iiislnnce in which, affer due ronsi- 
deiatinii, It cau i>ccnr. The saiiic fear is exprewed by M. tie Sacy 
as lo pfuphecy, atui yet no (litficulty presents itself in such pas- 
sages aft ^ 1^ a child has bun (i. e. sbail be) 6ant 

to.M$; allboogh we have no particular word going before to as- 
sure us that this b future : and M. de Sacy himself has do doubt, 
that tlie imperative above noticed is nothing more than a futnre 
rempla^ant i'imp^ratif." Nor can I see any such connexioii, as 

be does, between the preceding btXyff* VtSO^ and the foUoinng 
h^n^t &c. The one is a present tense, enounced, as it should 

seem, merely for the purpose of exciting the attention, just hke the 
^Am ht&tf which ia rcooanended to beginners in the Hinduatani, 

inoiilt r to secure the alleuliou of the native. What follows in 
the pttterite tense is manifestly intended strou^ly to inculcate a 
command, and that of a nature totally different from the preceding. 
And if the 1 before i^lilK is to be talten, as M. de Sacy has no 

doubt it occasionally may, in the sense of so, then, noir, &c. 
the passage may be transiaitd. Hear, O Israel ! the Lord our God 
is one Lord. Now, or therefore, thou shalt (surely) l(fve, See, 
But M. de Sacy says, this is a rule in Arabic, admitting ol no ex- 
caption : I deny the fact, and challenge him to produce this rule. 
The role cited by me (Heb. Gram. p. 554.) says no snch thing ; 
not does M* de Sacy 90 much as hint at any snch mle, when he 

^ives ustbeeaamples j:jtS M^^^ 4Jb jd21 ^Ju^_4]Ju fh 



* M. de Sacy here, as in other cases, takes for granted what I. totally 
deny. I deny the existence of the convenive poiverf which he here talks 
of, in every case; and maintain, that the context can be explained 
without it; the 'Mous les verbes sont determines," ^c. I must, there- 
fore, treat as a pe/iVfo prificipt:. ThM the preterites bfre used must be 
understood as imperatives, bureiy there can be no doubt; and, if the 
usage of the Hebrew verbs, in otlier ca^es, will justify this acceptation of 
them, I can see no reason why we should recur to any preceding 
verb for further assistance. Besides, when we knuw that the preceding 
sentpnre is quite complete in the assertion, the Lord our God is one Lord, 
to whic^i tlie iu4>erative must have been intended to call the 

attention; I tmtst confess, I ^ee 00 reason which will justify us in car- 
rying on the imperative power of this verb to uthers following^ which 
relate to a toiaUy diffsrent question. See Gen xlv. IS. 
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Ac. QiMi. Afibe, tene i. art. 3^. And the trath if. oo saeh 
rule Hny where exists ; it is the mere figment of M. de Sacj, and 

it has been framed for this particular occasion* 

Bui M. de Sacy has some doubt whether such impentlvcs do 
not really oecnr ; and, on thia pointy be cites the 85tb Psalm. Uia 
words MCf^ 

0ans les truis premiers vcrsetSy )e puete, employant des verbes an 

preterit, semblp amioTirer que D'leu s*cst reconcilie avec Israel, ct a oub)}^ 
sa c(il( rt et scs projers de vengeance: Beneiiixisii, Domme, terram tunm ; 
mKrtuti captwUatem Jacub. Remiiisti iniquit^em pkbis iiue^ ; puis, au 

Jaatrtteie ferset et dans let suivans, il prie Dieu de suspendre les eiela 
e sa fuienr: Converlf no^ Dew .... el merle iram tuam a nobis, &c 
lie ad(}?, Tftrnmpnt concilier cela? Faut-il considerer prci^rils 
JT2n> /lHtC/^> i^SDKt <^'^ ) comine ayaat ici ia valeur d'uu tutur, d'ua 

opiaiif, oud*un iiupe'^aiif? C'est une question que je ne veux pas resou- 
dre. And he concludes, Maisje fais observer (]u'elle est d'autant plus 
embarrassante, qu'il n'y a point ici d'amecedeiu auquel ou puiase avoir 
rccours. 

U is very true, no previous word is ^iveii lo order to show us 
whether the Terba should lie taken as preterites or imperatives* 
That they are preterite forms there can he no doubt; and that 
preterite forms have occasionally a future, imperative, or precative 
aixoificatioB ia equally true. These verbs tbeo may be taken, so 
fiir, either as preterites or futures. The next step must be to look 
at the conteit : and, as M. de Sacy tells us, verse 5. commences with 
a common imperative 'U^^Kf twm thou us, &c. At v. 6. it appears 

that they are atill labouring uuder affliction. At the 8th another 

praycT is ofiered, and at the 9th the answer is expected : and at 
the lOth a strong assurance to this effect is mentioned. Verses 
II, 12, 13, 14, then, I should [^rffer raking as predictions, and 
the verbs ^tt^JStlj* nC^U^ ^|j^j> ail ia the future tense, the 

pveteritBB in « strong prophetical sense* and tlw.prtseata aa being 

relatively present with respect to them. In that case, I should 
also prewr taking all the preceding preterites also aa futures in a 
precative sense : and then the whole Psalm will be a most beauti- 
ful prayer for deliverattre from some national calamity. I do not 
mean to affirm > howe.ver, that the verbs {V^^' ^* "^^^ 

taken aa preleritea in a historical point of view ; but I think, if 
that had been the intention of the writer, some such words as 
ateording ast <^c. would have been added, as in Psalms 

XXV, 7. li. 2. cvi. 45. cix. 26. cxix. 124, &c. But ia the other 
case, we have a mere anticipation of the real tense, just as we have 
in the instance of ^^i^ ahready noticed in Levit. i. K the aubse- 

quent context being quite sufficient to ^uide us in this respect. 
In page 95 of this third article it is said,*^ 
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Four expliquer ce qu'on appelle commuu^ruent nominatif abtalup teuB« 
technique tout-A-fait Stranger dla Grammaire HibrmguCy &c. 

My ;iiiswer i>, 1 am snrpilseH to fiear M. dc Sacy say so ; for [ 
fimi tins term applied to tlie Hebrew Grammar, f think, unani- 
mously by later writers, and by the elder commentiit irs as far 
back as llie time ui Piscalor.^ Mr. EvvaUl^ it is true» hua not used 
the term, but then he has treated the subject under another 
(§ 349. 353.): and M. de Sacy bimtelf has allowed tbe.opera- 
tioD of the rale, which ii all lam aoxioiu to conteod for^ 
10 hit owo tiaoilatioR of the very passage adduced. El fomr 
nous, 8tc, (p. 95.) I am inclined to believe, therefore, that M. de 
Sacy't assertion here is a little fash. The term is certainly not 
unknown to the Hebrew Grammar, nor is the doctrine it involves 
incompatible with it, as M. de Sacy's own application of it may be 
cited lo show. I will now say, however, with M. de Sacy, that I 
am induced to believe that the transkitioti given of this passage in 
the Vulgate, and cited by him, is the correct one. 

As this article is growing beyond the extent I could wish, I shall 
offer only a few observations more. Speaking of certain con- 
straetions of I he infinitive or verbal nonn, Bf . de Sacy says, 
(p. 96.) ' 

Je suis furc pone a y voir, comme M. Lee, de v6ritables rapports 
d^nnexion. Mais je ne saurois adroettre la comparaison qu*ll fait avec 



ces deux expressions Persanes, J^mhm* \ ** "ir,^^ ^^jX^b ^ 

et 1^^^ ^ I car dans la premiere d faut lire et non 

et il n'y a point de rapport d*annexiun ; et dans la seconde, 
est nn veritable noni« kc. 

I answer, true, if we write ^jX&b ^ Jj^ tbeie will be no 
construction involving a genitive case, or what M. de Sacy calls 
rapport d' anoexioo ; but if we write ' Jj there will ; 

because ^^kmSti will tlien be considered as qualifying terms, 

(See Sir Wm. Jones's Pers. Gram. Edit. 9* artt. 301 , 202, 203.) and 
Ihe preceding word most necessarily take the kesrab. M* de Sacy 



' Schraeder, rule 33. syntax nom. Storr, Observationes ad Anaio- 
giam, &c. p. 292. Jahn, Gram. (ieb. $ 37. 105. Lehrgebaude of Dr. 
Gesenius, p. 723. Stewart's Heb. Gram. p. 334. &C« edit. 9» 
. * My reply to Dr. Laurence/Cambridge, 18S8. p. 16* 
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cannot surely ho ignorant, that Persian infintlivesi will govern 
nouos 111 the state of coDStruGtion, no less than staoci in their own 

ymiM chmcter without enerting aojr such power, ^^^^b j.j ^ 

lo take up or elevate, the heart, is, I have no doubt, correct Per* 
tiua; sob^^^y.^ Jj the elevatimg of the heart: and this 

is the construction which, I argued, regiulated tlie examples ad- 
duced, (Heb, Graui. p. 317 — 318.) and to which M. de Sacy 
agrees. But why he should have woven this web to catch himself 
withal, is a most marvetlout thiog to me.' He tbioki the Pefsian 
verb might he otherwise con^truedt and be is right ; but he should 
have shownt which I maintain he cannot, that the constmctiop 
pjroposed by me is not Persian ; for the fact is, it is both regular 

and common. With regard to thb phrase ^^ i^y *a Ij1 

I have said jutt what M. de Sacy has, vis. ** In ihese'^caaes both 
(j^^*^ ^ fjfi ^ considered as novos.*' 

Then why does our eammi object? I suppose, because he is de- 
termined to do so, and for no other reason. Nevertheless, both 

^ and ^ preceding these words act as prepositions ; and my 

opinion was, and still is, that even in these characters, like their 
equivaleuU in Hebrew, they really havt the power of placing the 
preceding noun in the "rapport d'anuexioii, ' or the genitive 
case. But this M. de Sacy has not noticed. 

In tho next paragraph, (p. 97.) and the last which I shall notice, 
M . de $aey is if possible still less bappy. l^he passage 1^ Htk 
. he says, ought to be considered as eontaining what is usually 
. termed a pKgnant construction, (see my Gram* pp. S35<— 70 like 
the Arabic aJ) ^[S for ^jJ^ ^\5l '*de m^me," continues 

he, '* est uue ellipse pour I^H tVm ou 



* So uui^ Oulistan B. ii. tale SO. ib. t. i«. ^iXij ^ 

ib. t. 33. vj!_ iA A j\ | ^^jy=L^i:L'^Ay^ where in the U^t 

two instances the measure requires the kesrah. 

* In a Ms. critique of M. de Sacy» on the usage of the Persian iS 
of intimation, which some time ago came to my hands; it was affirmed, 
that this ^ put such noun into an indefinite state, as to signification, 

although followed by ihe particle i. e. tiiat thepiirase ^ ^^^^j 

did not mean lh£ land which, but, a land which ! See the 9th edit, of Sir 
W. Jones's Persian Grannnar, art. 71. &c. I only ask, is not this nu)ie 
than fttrange from such a writer as M. de Sacy? 
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nyn m nni esmt d temn urbm pow im wrhm;' Ae. I 

remark, this doctrine of supplying ellipses is a very convenient 
thing to help us out of dirticullics when every tliinp else fails, as 
Will be beautifully exemplified in tlii^j inslaitre. For tirsl, li'P 
means, he went out of the citi/, ami not, ht went out into 
the city, as M. de Sacy has so ingeniously made out. The passage 
occurs in Exodus vx, 33. as mentioned in my Gramuiar : and there 
the reader may examine it for liimielf. The truth seems to be, M. 
de Sacj hai been ptii sled by the peftiele /Ul, which the grameu* 
rant have generally supposed marked the accusative eaae^ ahfaeiig|i 
no tiich nase exists in Hebrew, at our reviewer himself coniMtct. 
Cot of thit notion, I suppose, giew bis Latin urhem ; and then to 
make thit good, he hat had recourse to bis favourite doctrine of the 
ellipsis; and so we get ** cxirif et venit urbem pom in urbem T 
My remark went to show, that Jl^^ possesses, in renlitv, no such 
power; but lliat its signification is^with respect to, as to, or the 
like; and that Ihe passage should be rendered, he wtnt out, (i. e.) 
WITH RESPKCT TO the ctty^ or the like. So Neh. ix. ip. /IK 

ID vh *T)Oy, AS TO the pillar of a cloud, it passed not mvny, 
where it i^; impossible that DK can point out an accusative case. 
Here lUtn we have a trifling technicality imfilicHfiiig one of the 
greatest savans in Europe in a most ridiculous imsial^t^ : but his 
system is more ui tault than he ; and 1 shall now only reiitaik that 
technicalities are dangerous things. People are apt to imagine, 
that under every name there mutt necessarily be couched some 
reality ; and, if they can frame a particular rule on a giveu exam- 
ple, and give thit a name, that they have formed a principle, 
gronnded on the very nature of things, and which will, thererore, 
never &il them. A further insight, however, into the real nature 
of things, may convince them that no such principle exists, and 
that the \fhoie is a mere delusion; that t!»e whole is governed by 
laws of a t<ttally different description, much more simple in their 
nature, ;iiul far more extensive in application. Such were the laws 
develo|K (l by the miglify discoveries of Newton in science ; and 
such, I believe, are those which regulate language, and which ought 
to be investigated, and laid down in the construction of Gram* 
mart. Mr. Ewald (at well at myself) haa endeavored to do thit ; 
and I am surpritad to find the munber of instances in which our 
results perfectly agree. We have, for the first time, for instance, 
investigated and laid down the laws for the rejection of the ^HM 
letters, and the contractions of the vowels ; which, I ar^ue, enables 
us to reduce every apparent anomaly in the forms of nouns and 
verbs, to the measures of the regular triliteral pnradigm of "TpQ, as 
I have shown in my Gram mar. We have, in the next place, ac- 
counted for, or attempted to account for, the augments in nouns, 
in every case where a word exceeds three letters. This, too, I 
have applied to the forms of the verbs, arguing, that not onl^ the 
principle, but the very words themselves are identical in every case. 
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We both liMf»4t|iriiliwd.the iMtare of s^IlablM, wbich« wilk Uiii 
koowle^e of the analogy, reduces the changes of t lie vowels^ a 

subject formerly scarcely approachable, to a mere bagatelle. The 
doctrine of the tenses I have rt^duc rd to principles the niost simple 
possible, and to those very principles, which in some degree pre- 
vail in our own language, and are fully recognised by tlie gram- 
marians of the East. la this case Mr. Ewald has failed, although 
be bas cordialtj recognit^ tbe ftcts on wblcb my rules have been 
built. It would be too much here to enlarge; i must, therefore, 
as M* de Sacy has dooe» refer the readers to the works ^emeeWet. 
I was certainly aoiioQS to hear what would be said on this sub- 
ject ; and, I must say, after carefully and impartiaUy» as I trust,' 
weighing the «bjeetM>os of M« de Sacy, who has not been accus- 
tomed to Tiew grammar in this light, I am conrinced that this is 
tbe legitimate method of constructing^ graoiaiars ; and that 
allliough in some instances, neitlier Mr. Ewald, nor myself, may 
have succeeded to the utmost, yet, ibat in the main we have been 
successful ; and have shown that the Hebrew language is not that 
chaotic and disorderly mass, which some, and particularly M. de 
Sacy, would have us believe; but that it may be reduced to a 
few general rttles^ and those rules easy to be acquired and retained. 

In concloiiont I must say, I trust that what has here been ad- 
Yiiieed will not be construed as arising from any animosity or 
envy entertained by me against my learned reviewer. Certainly 
I entertain no such feelings ; on the contrary, I most heartily con- 
gratulate tlie learnf rl Raron in the celebrity which he h is so de- 
servedly acquired ; and shall ever be amongst the foremost to 
acknowle^re that Europe will never be able lo dischar^^c th< del)t 
which it owes lo him for his nmltifarious and valuable works. In 
a question of science, however, every consideration of this kind 
must give way ; and where the highest deserved celebrity appears 
to |>e advocating what Is not tnie» the love of truth will, I hope, 
•Iways be a sufficient plea for rainng and advancing such objectionii 
at may appear in tbb artiele. This I avow to have been mj nbtivc*, 
aid tbia must anfficc. 



THE MANDARIN TONGUE AT 

LOO-CHOO. 

Whbn I visited Macao, in tbe year lB97f «s natunlisl lo tbe 
expedition under the ^command of Captam Beecbey; I waa re- 
quested by Dr. Morriiod to ascertain the dialectical vanatiop 
of tbo Kevao-beva, or Mandarin tongue, at Loo-cfaoo, as h was 
expected we should call at that group of islands oo our way to 
Kotiebue's Sound. For some time after our arrival I had re>- 
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son to d«t|Ni'ir of being able to fulfil my friend s wiahety owiof 
to the eager curiosity which these people exhibited to scrutinise 
the novelties on board tbe Blossom ; so that out of many hun- 
dreds who honored us with their presence, I could seldom obtain 
the attention of any one more than a few minutes, who, if he 
chanced to be possessed of a competent skill, had not patience 
enough to separate the general from the peculiar by casting his eye 
over a cluster of characters, and in this way educe what is sonie- 
tinies repit sented to hp their Iraduig denomination: instead of 
this, tlu v gave iiie the provincial readings of such charaeters as 
happened to be recognised within the range of their gramma- 
tical attainments, which, in consequence, conduced very little 
towards advancing the object I had in view. A learned man, 
who accompanied the mandarin, showed great readiness to 
assist me, bv compromising the canons of a ceremonious beha- 
viour, and doing only an occasional justice tu ihe viands of a 
board which waii garnished for our entertnitiitK rit, that he might 
have leisure to inspect a list of characters, winch i Iiad copied 
out for tbe purpose of availing myself of any accidental assist- 
ance. But, unfortunately, he mistook my meaning, and tancjht 
me the Loo-chooan pronunciation of all the characters that 
were shown him, as the rest of his countrymen, whom I had 
previously consulted, had of a few. From the copy of a Jetter 
written to Dr. Morri-oo, soon after our departure from Loo- 
choo, I Will make the following extract, as it briefly abows what 
the reader is to expect from this communication, and the mode 
in which it was obtained • 

They had always shown moch reluctance in suflfering as to pass 
through their villa;^« s, uniformly appointing one or more natives to 
accompany our oilicer an soon at be landed, who never quitted bis side 
till they hail condueted bim baefc to tbe sea-side. Having one day 
taken yoor book on shore with me, I easily yielded to my ^de*s ad> 
monitions, consented to shorten the extent of my herbarising excUF" 
sioDS, and return to the hostelry, or house of entertainment, where, 
among many others, I encountered two or three old men, who, willing 
to sa«irilloe "^their eariosity to their qeiet, patiently sat by me during 
that day, and very soberly went through nearly all the characters Id 
tbe dictionary; and it was from thpni that I obtained the symbolical 
orthoepy, or nomenclatur< , which pertains to tbe dialect of Loo-cboo. 
1 confess, indeed, that 1 could perceive notiiing of that nice discrimi- 
natioo of sounds, wfaicb yon tell me exists among tbe Chinese. Ex- 
treme accuracy was not to-be expeeled« when I oiMerved that in tlieir 
artirnlation they did not agree a!non2: fhcmselves, and that the facility 
with which I itnitalrd their peculiarities confounded them ; which I took 
to he an iitiiicatioo, that precision in vocal sounds was looked on as 
something beyobd the compass of ordinary attainment. Bnt a decision 
would require a better warrant, than so short an acquaintance could 
lurnisb; besides, these old men might not be a good sample of the 
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more learned and better edocated part uf society. Had (he old gentle- 
■nma of the maodarin's raite, whom I met at an entertainment giytn 
to the oflteers of the Blosaom by that personage, had the opportunitgr of 
conning: over the characters in the dictionary, be woold, I doobt noty 
have i^ven me a more accurate orthoepy than 1 posieaa.'' 



IrfKMUIOOAN. 


jam 

CBIVBta. 


Loo-CBOoaii« 


CHflTMB. 


A 


A 


Sha 


Heft 


Ang 


An 


Hae or Shae 


Heae 


Nauu 


Aou 


Shanj^ 


Heang 


Tm 


Cha 


Sheaou 


Heaou 


Cha 


Cha 


Chaise 


Heft 


Tsa 


Cha 


Jnene 


Heeo 


Tsae (nearly T»j) 


Ch«e 


Shaw 


He6 


Sang 


Chan 


£u 


Hen 


Chang 


Chang 


Chf i 


Heuo 


Cbaou 


Chaou 


Heung 


lleuen 


Chay or Juy 


Chay 


Sheung 


Ht'ung 


Chee or Jee 


Che 


Shew 


Hew 


Se 


Che 


nh 


Hih 


Cheog 


Ctien 


Jing 


Hin 


Chlh 


Chlh 


Hair 


Ho 


Jmg 


Chin 


Hwaw 


H6 


Jing 
Tsaw 


Ching 


Foo 


Hoo 


Cb6 


How 


How 


Choo 


Choo 


Foong 


Hung 


Choo 


Chow 


Ilwa 


Hwa 


Choe 


Chue 


Hwa 


Hw& 


Chueog 


Chuen 


Fae 


Hwae 


Che 


Chlkh 


Hwang 


Hwan 


Tchong 


Chtm 


Hwang or Hwoong 


Hwang 


Choung 


Chang 


Hwaug 


Chuee 


Chuy 


Hwaw 


Hw6 


Sae 


Chwae 


Hwtlh 


Hwhh 


Chwaoff 


Cbwane 


Hwuy (nearly Foee) 


Hwy 


Ee 


E 


li^ng or Yang 


Jang 


Chee 


Fa 


Eaoa t»r Yaoa 


Jaon 


Hwanc or Fane 


Fan 


EaoQ or Yaott 


Jay 


Fang 


Fang 


Je t 


Jfe 


F&ee 


Fe 


Fee ur Jee 


Jih 


Feo 


Poo 


Jang 


Jen 


FlK) 


F6 


Jing 


Jin 


Pow 


Fow 


Ing 


Jing 


Fuh 


Fab 


Yaw 


J5 


Foong 


Fun 


Neu or En 


Joo 


Foong 


Fung 


Tf'O or Yoo 


Jow 


Ngae 


Gae 


Yuen 


Jiien 


Nang 


Gao 


Soong 


Juh 


Peeang 


Pang 


Joong 

Nuy or Nnee 


Jan 


Gaou and Naoa 


Gion 


Juv 


Fci 


Oo 


Kae 


Kae 


Ganw 


Go 


Kaag 


Kan 


Je€ 


Goo 


King 


K&n 


Hap 


Hae 




Kang 


Hang 


Han 


Kaug 


K&ag 


Htog 


Hin 


Kaon 


Kaou 


Hang 


Hang 


Jee or Ghee 


K« 


Haou 


Haoo 


Kea 


Kea 


She 


Ha 


Kea 


Kei 
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'CliOO 












Jang 


Keang 












■f git 


Cheeng 




Cnee 


Keln 


iv.eo 








T M 


Keur 


Jueog 


Keuen 


Jeah or Cbeub 


Kenh 


Cheaag 






Kcu 


Ka or Km 


Kin 


Jing 




Jing 




liO 


ao 




Va 
nO 


KOO 


Koo 


Keu 


Kcu 


Koo or KiUi 


Kuli 


Kwa 


Kwa 








L' 

K wriM 




Kwiiri 


JiOllg 


Xkwang 


Kuee 


Kwoi 


Ku 


Kwo 


Kw& 









Da 








Jeii£ 


Lad 


l>ang or Mug 


Lang 


Lleng 


Lang 


Laoa 




L/ee 




D6Ulg 


Leaag 


Deaoa 


Leaoa 


Dee 




jjeeag 


Leia 




T _W 

L«UI 


T>/>K 

J_/<rU 


T aK 


l)eu 


Leu 




Leue 


TV 

L>eng 


Leuen 


Ueah 


Leuh 


lie a 


X 




iJh 

J 1 Jill 


Ding 


Lin 


Ding 


Ling 


Do or Lo 


Lo 


D6 


Ltt 


Doo 


Loo 


Llib 


L&h 


Docog 


Lane 


Doottf 


Lung 



D«7 


Luy 


Dwaag 


Lwang 


Ma 


Ma 


Mk 


Mil 


Mae 


Mae 


Ming 


Mang 


Moung 


M&iig 


Maou 


Maou 


Me 


Me 


Meo or Menou 


Mcaou 


Mrng 


M«en 


Mote 


Hen 


Mvo 


Melh 


Cimw 


Meu 


Mlh 


Mill 


Ming 


Ma 


Min^ 


Hiog 


Mo 


Mo 


Mb 


M6 


Mou 


Moo 


Moo 


Alow 


Mo 


M&b 


Mung 


Mud 


Moong 


Mnng 


Mang 


Mweng 


Na 


N« 


Nae 


Nae 


Neu 


Nen 


Zeaou 


Nim 


Wing 


^ing 


Nn 


No 


Noo 


Noo 


Now 


Now 


N&h 


Ntth 


Nooog 


Nong 


Nuee 


Nuy 


Nwan 


Nwan 


0 


O 


Aw 


OorO« 


Pha 


Pn 


P& 


P& 


Fbfte 


Pan 


S?^ 


Peng 


Ftaig 


Pang 


Poong 


p»pg 


PtOtt 


Paon 


Pe 


Pe 


Peaou 


Peeoa 


Peft 


Pe<£ 


Pg«ng 


PS« 


Pmo 


Pei 


Pdf 


PeTh 


Poong 


Pew 




Plh 




Pin 


Ping 


Ping 


Po 


Po 


P« 


P» 
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Chinese, 


Poee 


Pow 


Pah or Po 


Pull 


Ptta? 


Pun 


Poong 


Pung 




PwHU 




Si 


Sae 


Sm 


Sang 


San 


Siof 


. Sin 


Sang 
S«oa 


Saiig 


Saoo 


8« 


8a 


SMDg 


Semg 


Seiott 


Seaon 




Seny 




S«e 


Seing 




See 


S«Ih 


Seuc 


Seue 


Seueng 


Seuen 


Setth 


Seih 


Soonr or Senng 




St 


, Sha 


8»ig 
Seng 


Shan 


Sheng 


Shaou 


Shaou 




onay 


Sbee 


She 




She 


Sbang " 


Shea 


SUb 


SliUi 


Sbing 


' Shin 


Shing ' 


Shing 


Cho 


Sbo 


SItoo 

Shoo ' •t'' 


Sboo 
Wbom 


So 




Soong ^, 


ShuQ 


Shwa 


Shwa 


8wi 


• Sliiri 


Swae ^ , 


. Swae 


Swaog 


, Sliwang 




8h«lv 


8e 


Slh 


Sag 


Sin 


Siw 


So 


Saw 


Si 


800 


800 


Sow 


Sow 


SiiU 


SftU. 


Sooog 




Sung ' 


Sa 


Suy 


Swaog 


Swan 


Sm 


Sre 


Ta 


' la 


Tae 


Ta« 


Tang 


Tan 
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Tang 

Taou 

Tee 

Teauu 

Ti-ay 

Te^ 

Teeng 

Tee 

Tew 

To 

Ting 

To^ 

T6 

Too 

'l ow • 

Tsi 

Tsang 

Tsang 

Tseng 

Tmou 

Tsee 

Tseou 

Je (Italian e) 

I seenc 

g, 

Tseft 

S^u 

Seue 

Tseueng 

Tseung 

Sew 

Che 

Tsing 

Tsing 

Tso 

I'm 

Taoo 

Taow 

Taoo 

Tsoong 

Ttooog 



Twang 

O 

Woong 

Urii 

Wa 

Wae 

Wa n 
Ong 
Wang 

WeeorOae 

Aw 

Kwang 



Chin ft ss. 
Tang 

I aou 
Te 

Teaou 

Tesa 

Tee 

Teen 

Tdh 

Tew 

Tih 

To 
Ti 

Too 
Tow 
T«i 
' Tsao 

Tsang 

Tsaug 

Tsaou 

Tse 

Tseaou 

Tseng 

Tsee 

Tseen 

Tselli 

Two 

Tseu 

Tspuf 

Tseuen 

TBenn 

Tsew 

Tslh 

Tsin 

Tsing 

Tso 

T»t> 

Tsoo 

Tsow 

TttUi 

Tsun 

Tanng 

Taaj 

Twan 

Oh 

Ung 

Urh 

Wa 

wa 

Wae 

Wan 

W&n 

Wang 

We 

Wo 

W« 

Woo 
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IiOO*CSOOAN« 


CttiiH-eK* 


Oo 


WKb 


Ye 


Ylh 


Ya 


Ya 


Ying 


Yiu 


Yi 


Ya 


Ine 


Yiog 


Yae 


Yae 


Y6 


Yo* 


Yaott 


Yum 


Eu 


Yu 


Yny 


Yay 


Yue 


Yue 


Ye^ 


Ye 


Yueng 


Yuen 


Yeng 


Yen 


YG 


Yikh 


Yew 


Yew 


Yueng or Eng 


Yuen 



From a comparison of the loundt expreued in the corre- 
sponding columns, we may deduce the following observations 

That amuiig the people of Loo^hoo, there is a disposition to 
substitute sibilants m the place of aspirates : she for he^ &c* 

They confound the sounds of d and / together, like the na- 
tives of the South-Sea Islands. 

There exists among theoi a predominance of nasal sounds, 
Cheng for Chen ; the same difference takes place in the Hawe- 
riinii and New-Zealand dialects of the Polynesian language, 

They often exchange a consonantal combination for one of 
smoother articuUtion : <e for che» 



EMracts from some of the Lost Works of Arisioik, 
XcHocrates, and Iheojj/irastus* ar^^ 

- 

The following fragments of some of the lost writings of Ari- 
stotle, XenocrateSy and Thcophf a«?tiJSj are, 1 believe, not gene- 
rally known ; and they are only Cu be found in the under-nieii- 
tioned auliiors. 

BouKii TO fXiTO, TOOTO TijV 7rav<ro<^ov Ott ay ogevcrod ^fipjjyoc, TOy TOO 
Ktr/iQV Tuxov EpfJt^u * * (Supple xai too) AttoWoovi xat rat? 3foo- 

dsoi eicrtv, oo^ w$ av^^wwQU$ aKOKgHTtWf Tvy^avttv, oAA' m$ ^^iot 
xoXatreeof. -^w 

The Emperor Julian says this of Aristotle in Orat. vii. p. 
440. 4to. i.e. "Are you willing, after this, that I should ad- 
duce as a testimony the all-wise Syren, a type of the eloquent 
Hermes, and duar to Apullu and the Muses? For he thinks 
it fit that those who inquire, or ]n .short aigue as if they were 
dubious, whether or nut there are gods, do not deiserve to be 
answered as men, but to be punished as brutes." 

Efyvtoi Mf w^o wetrmv 6ti t« itqos too; dtoo^ ews^ttf ttVMf xai 



I 
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raf, xcci ha T^avTOiv joiv /xaflijjxaTwv rj^eti, roi^ titrat toi/ ifiptiraTQU 
potli^Quui TtfoviyopevTO. Julian. Orat. vn. p. 440. 

I. e. ** To those who entered into ihe school of Aristotle, 
this was pioclaiiijcd prior to every tiling else, that they should 
be pious to the gods, should have been iiisiructed in all the 
iDjrsteries, and initiated in the most ho/i/ ieieta:-,' and iiave a per- 
fect knowlege of all the mathematical disciplines.*' 

0qo"* yog xai avTOS Apirronhrii Blva^ HuSiov o*xoi Trap* saurcp, 6Qt¥ 
mntf x«ft 4 K^os ^iXoov^iav fyivrro. Julian. Orat. vii. p. 

i. e« " For Aristotle tajs that be bad a Pythian oracle in 
bia boute^ aod that from tbn bit impulae to philosophy was 
dented/' 

That Aristotle accords withFUtO| in the dogma thai , the 
priocipleof ail things is super-essential, is evident, as Simplicius 
wdl observes, from the end of bis treatise On Prayer, in which 
be clearly says, ^ that God is either intellect, or Mom^thing abcve 

krym, hi 6 $»f 9ws 9ffr$f, i| n mu ^tg vovy. Simplic* in Aristot* 
de Coelo. p. 1 18. 6. 

A§i yag iKKuiMrnf f^Up vo hm s^iyvr h fifMapaviif, sua ati 
timi§peum¥ to luacaptw fmf,.h» vXi|V, not ha rm$ rapaxeis tuf 
^ wiiptomifm 9faypMrm •myotfo'a;. mu *m sm^Xovs iifufm iff 

pM wfof re rv^eiv za^* avTou, coy /3ouXofisd« oyadwv, xeu xaKm urn 
hxonm. i.e. ** Divinity always illuminates us," said Xenocrates, 
** but the blessed light is not always perfectly received, on ac- 
count of matter, and the perturbations arising from human 
afiairs, through which we suffer perpetual molestation. For by 
how much purer our soul is when we pray to God, by so much 
greater is our aptitude to receive from him the good, beautiful, 
and jttst^tbings, which are the objects of onr wish." 



' Such as the £leusitiian Mysteries, for they are always so denomi- 
Dftted by Proclus. 
* For the priaciple of all tbiags is eelebrated by Plato, tkt 0m,md 

tkegood; by the former of these appellations denoting that all thiD§^ 
prnrcrd from liirn , and by the latter, that he is the object of desire to all 
things ; for nW tlmi«;s desire good. But Plato, in his Parmenides, shows 
that ihe one, and lu the 6th book oi his Hcpublic, that the good is super- 
uanlmL But that wideh is above bitellect is super-csienttal ; there- 
lore this mast be asserted of God, who Is lieyend all thiags. 



334 Esiractsfram LaU IVarki of ArutotU^ ^c. 

The ancieDt author of tho«e frsgmeots of Mcliphysics 
IpuUitM by Aldnsy sail •scribod bj hin and others to llieophm- 
tuSf observes conceming th e si m pie energy of intelleel aa f ollowa t 

mffw^rmt h»pJ^mfmr9$, ifn» 8t rr* tana xa mstpa «m v^mi pttrtt" 
fimmpMf, euK tn ^m^u^ wn tm r» fui t^iy wrioy* tirt ^Mt t>|f 
^fMTifay aolfffiairi tSffVi^ ra ^armwrptrm fikrwmr rax* ^ 
tKuvo amitmpw, c»f mmf rtf 9tf ii Biyvntp mm oka Sfnt^ 

fuif^" $10 KM ooiK fVTiv mneni ttpt aurar x«iAfvi| It m its 
TOUTO JMti 4 owM-if x«ti ^ iTiTTij* 1. c. '* To a ceftaii) extent, there- 
fore, we are able to survey principle, through cause, deriving » 
nssistauce for this purpose from the senses. But when we pass 
on to ^iimmits^ and tlnngs that are first, wr are no lonc^cr able 
to do this [i. €. to survey them tluoD^li cause] ; either because 
they have no cause, or on account ot our imbecihty to iook as 
it were at the most luminous of things. Perhaps, however, 
the assertion is more true, that the ronten>])l atioii uf intellect is 
by contact J arid as it were adhesion, [l<iiee there is no decep- 
tion in the survey of these objects by miellect. But such a 
perception as this, and the Jctiih by which it is attended, are 
difficult/' 

■ 1 his simple and self-visive ener^v of intellect, by which it 
speculates thino^s themselves, and by intnitinn and contact be- 
comes one w tlh the object of its perception, is culled by Piato 
ill the Phiedo, 6fio^ Xoyoj, divine reason ; and by the best of the 
Platonists, vosfoi ?wi/3jA)5, inteUectual intuUioH. 

Conformably to what is said m the above extract from j'heo- 
phrastus, Aristotle, in the last chapter of the 9th book ol his 
Metaphysics, observes, concerning the objects of the intuitive 
perception of intellect, ** that in theses truth is obtained by contact 
and assertion ro fuv Giyttv xan ^avm aXr^Qis. And he after- 
wards adds :^bmi not to pass into contact with ibeoi^ is to be 
ignorant of them:" ro T wpw» fu^ kyyanttf. Shortly after 
likewise be adds, With rufeet to sticA things as are beings 
andmenerffy, about these it u notpossibie to ber deceived, mtt 
'th^are either intelUctuaUy apprehendied or not bra ft| mir 
basf swas n nat mpyna, xigi raitna wnt errir airan^i^ifM^ i| 
fssiv, n pii. 

With respect to these beh^s in energy, which are the saoM 
as fAe trufy-existing beings of Plato, Aristotle 
says» io the 8th chapter of the I2th booh of bis Metaphysics^ * 
( Aldus*s editioB) : It is necessary that each of the revolutions 
of the celestial orbs should be moved by an essentially imoiove* 
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«ble and eternal encMe; and that these eitencea should 'be aa 
ntanj in niiml>er as the revolving spberas/!' To these 'tint 
essences also he alludes in the following beautiful passage^ in 
the second book of the same work : ttrxeg yap urn t» rm nntm^ 
^i&sv OfifMra wp9S to pyyof i^^si to hfMpw, edns xm ti^ 
Tifpn^ i^x?lS 9 vwf Vjpof ra tij ^wrn ^anpmrara wmmr i. e. " As 
are tlie eyes of bats to the tight of day, so is the intellect of our 
soul to such tkitigs at are naturaliy the moU $plmdid ofM!* 

THOMAS TAYLOR. 

Maw Pke€f W^boorth. 



ADVERSARIA LITER ARIA. 

MO. L. 

* » 

A Stnkmg Coineidetiee between a Ckhme Author and Hemd. 

*'The higliesl order of men [called Shi/tg, PERFEt t, or in- 
spired] lire virtuous or wise, indeptndc luly of instruction ; the 
nuddk class of men [Heen, good, or moral] are so after in- 
struction ; the lowest order [ Fu, S^Iipu/, or WORTHLESS] are 
vicious in spite of instruction." 

OvTog fifv TlANJLPlXTOXp H wt^ wana ntfrtt, * 
EXBAOX V «u TutxMmi^ is fv sitovti rthfrat, 

*0f x« jDttjT* tfUTOf voep, fMjT* aXXoh axovm 
E¥ dufup fitOJofrm, 6^ am* AXPHIO^ «vijf>. 

Quarterly Review, Ao» 81. />. 97* 
According to the Platonic philosophy, in every order of 
beings there are ^eox9* ffusroip^ioc, ^^eo-^, t. e. trameendertci/f 
Co-ordination, and aminution* Thus in the human species, the 
highest class, from the proiimity and alliance which it has to 
natures superior to man, possesses, with respect to the rest of 
inaTikind, transcendency. The second class possesses the chs- 
ract( ristits of human nature in such a way as neither to tran- 
scend, nor fall below these characteristics. And the third class, 
from its proumity to the brutal species^ composes what the 



^vaiv aiBiuvs Kcu OKivrjTovs Ku& ainaSf iccu arcv ftf7e&ovs, fiia tijc iipinxfinjy airuuf 
irpoTtftov, 
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« 

(Jbaldean oracle calls the herd of tnaukiiid, or, in the etnphatfi 
lauguage of Hiirke, the svvnii^h muilitude. The first of thesi 
corresponil^^ to the Tvavctpio-rc; uvrg, the secood to tlie w&Ko$p aiMi 
the third to the a^^^jjioj avr,p of lli siod. ' 

For turlher information on thij, subject, see p. 324. of Tay- 
lor** Translation of the Fhcedrus, p. 336. of the Pkado of 
Plato, and p. SSO. of (lie 3rd vol. of the sauie gentleman's ^ 
translation of Pausanias. 

J. J. W, 

Tkt Earth Cmmmu. 

** Fnndtctts Pitritiua^ a man famous enough for his learn* 
in a certain book of his * O/* the Rheiork of the Jndenit,* 
written in Italian, and printed at Venice hy Frandacus Seneii- 
818, ld62,.has the following pleannt story, which he says 
Julius Strossa had from Count Balthazsar Castillon, and he 
had it from a certain Abyssinian philosopher in Spain* This 
wise Abyssinian did say, that in the most ancient annals of 
Ethiopia^ there is a history of the destruction of mankind^ and 
the breaking of the earth. '^Tbat in the beginning of the world 
the earth was far bigger than now it is, and nearer to heaven, 
perfectly round, without mountains and vallies, yet all cavernous 
tike a tponge, and that men dwelling in it, and enjoying a most 

$ure aether, did lead a pleasant life,*' &c. — The Abt/ssinian 
'hiloiophy Confuted, Robert St. Clair, M.D. i9mo. l697' 
p. 88. 

The foregoing is in perfect accordance with the Platonic 
philosophy, e. g. ** For 1 am persuaded that there are every 
where about the earth many hollow places of all-various forms 

and magnitudes. * * We are ignorant, therefore, that 
we dwell in the cavities of tliis earth, and ininiiiite that we inhabit 
its upper parts. * * * ^qj- Hwellinj^ in a certani hollow 
of the earth, think that we reside on its surface." — FlatOy 
the Phczdoy p. ^^Uof Mr. Thomas Taylor's invaluable transla- 
tion, 8vo. edition. See also p. 140 of the transhitor s masterly 
and luminous introduction to that most beautiful dialogue. 

In the subjoined passage from Olympiodorus, there occurs 
the very same simile as given above in Italics ; J(rrtov on ol 
XoiFO^Qi oimot.i ^vcnyya< fyuv Tfj¥ yr^^ ouffVip t^v Kta^jrgiv, xa« on 
8»«TfTp»]T«i axF^ so-y^uTov TW xiyr^ aung;. — Oij/mptod. 
SchoL Mk, m Fiat, Gorgiam, 

J. J. W. 
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X ARCHiEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 

A%« ROME 

Undrk tlie Itiimediate piotLCiion of His Royal Highness the 
;aMf Hereditary Prince of Piubsia, an Anticjuarian Society lias wilhui 

n few niontiis been formed at Rome, and intitled, the Inslituto 
^» di Corrispondettza Archccologica, Through the kindness of 

an ingenious member of the new society, we have lately received 

the " Bullettino degli Annaii'' of the IiMtitute, (an octavo 

volame of 56 pages,) and from the first article we learn that 
^ under the royal auapicea above-menttoiiedi this society enjoys 
^ the petronage of many illuttrioiM personagesy foreigners as well. 

as (taltanSf eminent for their love of antiquities ; and coospre* 
1^ bends among its members several accomplished archBologkts 
7 and artists. In the list of distinguished foreigners we find the; 
^ names of our fellow'^ountrymen Sir William Gell, Mr. Millin- 

gen, and Mr. Dodwell; all are associated under the preaideBcy 

of the Due de filacas d'Aulps, 

It is a main object of this institution to describe all the new* 
^ ffiscoveriesy especially those made in excavations or lu researches « 

among monuments of classical antiquity. 

The volume of annals which it is proposed to publish eviry: 
* year will be divided into three parta: the first containing parti-< 

cnlar descriptions of excavations and of monuments hitherto; 

unknown or imperfectly noticed ; and of the accessions made 

to antiquarian museums. The second part will consist of lite- 
f rary compositions and communications on the subject of ar«! 

i chcsological fesearcbes; and the third will comprehend such. 

illustrations as may arise from the inspection and comparison 
t of monuments. • 

' I'hese annals will be accompanied by a general report con*, 

ceming the progress of archaeology, and a Bullettino of noticea 
tending to promote the principal objects of the institution. To 
the annals will be annexed a collection of chosen engravings, 
representing monumnnts liillierto unpublished, servinj^ to illus- 
trate archeology, sculpture, paintings and other iotcresting 
bjanches of antiquarian study. 

It is |)rnpo^ed to publish every year at least forty sheets (in 
octavo) of ielter-press, from papers written in Italian, French, 
Latin, or other languages, with twelve plates, in royal folio, 
exhibiting monuments of which no dehneations have ever i>etorc. 
VOL. XL. CLJL NO. LXXX. Y 
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been o£Fered to the public, and various engravings of a.imtUer 

•is5e- ■ » 

It it expected that the amnml ium of two loots d*or diould 
be contributed by each person desirous of patronisiBg this new 
•isociation ; in return for which thej will raceivo the voiume 
und plates above-mentioned. But to those who contribute 
manuscript articles or drawings, thu sum of two louisd'or will 
be returned or allowed* Ait; communications and correspond- 
ence relative to these publications may be addressed to the 
Royal Hanoverian Legation at Rome^ aikl particularly mtakcd. 
Per ^InUiiuio di Corrispondenza Arch^lt^cm. 

In the fint fascieulus t»f engraved monuments are comprised 
six platos of very large folio size. The first t*vo are divided 
into five compartments, and represent the walls and gales^ with 
plans of the ruined city of Morba, designed and engmved by 
John Knapp, architect. 

The third plate (published by Mr. Dodwell, and engmvfd 
by Mr. Knapp) represents the eatraordiuary gate of Segni. 

in plate IV. are delineated several figures as they appear on 
a beautiful painted vase, from a communication, of Edward 
Gerhard, Royal Professor of Berbn. The painting on this vase 
exhibits Ceres and Triptolemus, Hecatet and other personages. 

Plate V. is divided into two large compartments showing 
the devices painted on four vases, and representing ] . Apollo 
and Mercury. 2. The death of Orpheus. 3. A poet who 
seems to fly from a winged female figure. 4. A young man- 
receiving the reward of literary merit* These are £rom commu* 
nications of Thendort; Panofkn. 

Plate VI. exlubits a remarkable dance comprehending seven 
figures of whi( ii five are females, from a drawing communi- 
cated by the learned antiquary, Mr. Miliiiigen, iti whose col- 
lection IS preserved tlie vase un which this extraordinary scene 
is delineated. A particular explanation of all the?e plates, and 
a descriplion of the various momimeuts which lliey repie.sent, 
M'ill be given in the first fasciculus of the Annals." I here is 
reason to expect that iii the next number of this J ournal we 
shall be enabled to gratify our aiitiquariaa readers with ao ac- 
count ut iliese interesting monuments. 

Meanwhile the octavo'' liuiktiino degli Annali'* before us 
contains much curious information, ujore espcci:illy concerning 
discoveries made ni excavating the ancient iuruscan city of 
Tarquinia, not far U om Corneto. It had long been known that 
within the va^t circuniference of its Necropolis were scattered 
many remnants of Tarquiiiia's former magnifictuce. Wmkd* 



mann and other learned writers had noticed the tombs^ and the* 
painted vases (resembling those of Magna Gra?cia), which were 
occasionally found in this part of the old Etruria. Jiut notbing 
very important appears to have been done until the year 1823, 
when some excavations were made by certain intiiviJuais of 
Corneto ; in 1825, these researches were continued *' dall' 
Inglese, Lord Kmnaird/' Several precious articles were subse- 
quently found by Signor Carlo Avvolta, and Signor Vitiono 
Massi. Two magnificent tombs, of which the walls exhibited 
many extraordinary paintino^s, rewarded, in 18^7, the researches 
of Couu.sellor Kestiier and Baton de Stackclbeig, whu, 
assisted by tiie pontifical government, have succeeded ni bring- 
ing to light many valuable specimens ui ancient painting* 
Other excavations, about the same time, furnished Signor Vitto-* 
no Massi, above-mentioned, with various painted vases and 
different fragmeiita of antiquity : some of these have contributed 
to fooiid the coHeotknt formed by Messrs. Dorow and hi* ukh 
cktea, and the remainder la ttiU at Montefiaacone, in possession 
of Signor Massi. Doting the course of last year (18^)^ some 
tndicsitionft of concealed titesures, . and the importance .of those 
vases which' M. Doroiv had pttrchased, gave, occasion to more 
Bomerottsr and regular eicavations. A, vast and desert plain^ 
eitending iit ciicumfeience about . five miles between the terri^ 
tofjn*of Canino and Montalto^ and crossed hy the little rivcfr 
Wwmf hes already been ««garded as the ancient Necropolia of 
mno £tnimncity and probably of Vidci* The adjacent grounds^ 
Monging partly ta.<^ the Signor Csndellori of Kome^ and the 
Sqpior Feoli, have produced many beattttfol painted vasea ; hat 
Ibe Prkiee of Canino, (Louis Bonaparte) being principal owner 
of the Iwrilory, has» through his own and hts princess's ^nero- 
sity» been enabled to collect within a few months an astonish- 
ing number of monuments, estimable for their beauty and for 
tbe iastipcl^ioo w^ich they furnish to studious antiquaries* 
i The greater part of these objects are found in small grottoes 
at the depth of'-wfow palms under ground. The general oon<» 
structtott of tbese monuments does not afford much new matter 
for obMsvatioKl ; but it is an extnu»dinary circumstance that 
•otjeets so interestii^ and valuable as works of art, should be 
discovered in^such a miserable situation. A more detailed ac> 
count of tbeiD must be reserved for different fasciculi of the 
-** Annals here it may however be observed, that the number 
of vases inscribed with letters far exceeds that t umished by the 
excavatioris made in Magna Grtpcia, above one thousand having 
4>eeadisiBterfed withia a few momhs. Thus the estate of 
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Prince Miisignano has become n museum of noble moiraraeiifs 
executed in the hnppiest si liools of art, recalling the best ages 
of Grecian workmanship, ulule ihe abundance of Greek inscrip- 
lions lound on liie pninted vases might induce us to suppose 
ill the soil of iliesc Kir nriLui coasts some remnants of a Grecian 
colony. Indeed tlie TONAeENESENAeAON, observed 
eight times on different antiques found bere^ might servie to in* 
4icate that the Etruscans of ibis place were diltgeot 
hmmn of the Attic games, or of games corresponding t*lb6 
AiImnui usage. < ' 

fiot tho bmitj of Ijreciaii art ia foiwl at Tar<|«iiiia com* 
bined with chmcters belonging moat indttbibibfty to the fitnia^ 
can alphnbel ; the Mmet alto of various Etniaoan fiuniliea am 
inicribtd on aaomnuMts- it ibia plac i ■ > nicb as tbe Appian, 
Amiian, LafziMi, Mimtiiii^ and FabiMi* ' Yfl a great, naaiberof 
tONill' objects esecttlcd in goM, ivonr, bronar, and atone, dia* 
covered with the painted vases in those excavatiout, bespeak tether 
Ibeelegancetol Grecian artists than the stiAwss of moMunents 
indispatabiy Etrascee. 

Tike impotence, however^ of such rich dMCovenes in. the 
supposed citj of Vttki does not tuthnrise as ta oait nolMMg 
that many cnrious entiqees h«ve been found in tbe vicinity of 
Tarquinia» and in the ancient Coisa (mentionedi bjrPiegr^jnid 
tbe-present Orbetelto. These are described in a coniomnitn^ 
tion from Signor Cario Awolta, who found in thoee places 
about two hundred sepulchral depositorissi with vases and 
patens, near the remams of the dead: end he remarks tbefc wb e n 
a tripod was Ibe first object thet pfusenled itMll^ a^Hase-'ivni 
always discovered. We must notice another passage (among 
several very interesting) in the lettet* of Signor. AwaAle 4bted 
oo the flBtb of last April : . : ^ ' 

Mauj of the tombs, and grottoes which I excavated a^'illfejifarc^B 
contfitned tbe remains of boman bodies wbich had been t^arnt^ closevs 
otfaeni which had not been burnt, as well as burnt and unbiirnt hones 
in th« same grave: whence it might perbaps bo justly afliimed, lh;it 
tbe Etruscans of this region w«re accuatoofted ^urii the bvdtes of their 
dgadf und at the iame time M inter their^ dead withowi burning tkem. 

Other excavations accidentally made near the wall of Orvieto 
ere described by Signor Ccrvelli, nn arrompiisfaed pamter, 
who mentions, in a cornnHinK ation dated last April, that soaic 
months before, severnl articles of terra cotta, ornaments, bassi- 
rilievi, small statues, half tiguref, fprobably of Jupiter and Pria- 
pus) va'?*'*', and other pieces, had been fnund at that place. 
And Signor Fietro Casuccioi discovered m tiie ancient sepui- 



chres at Gbiosi many very iMMMlfui rtOHMtiill of faiM li l ages. 
.Th« Canon Maaatti also mesiionty saionj^ othara^ iatereHnig 
lamiqiMa. tfoead at Chiusi, bome unw of stone, scaraban of 
aoMoaiian, and vases of black clay bot act baked. At Volterm 
<aliOy and in its iieigbborbood, several cuiious urns and other 
monuments of Etruscan antiquity bate baen iataly discovered 
-by Signor Giusto Cinci. For the acouunt (here epitomiaed) of 
excavationt made in £traria> we are indebted to the ingeniout 
^Proleasor Garbard, : 

Some researches in the kingdom of Naples among the Italo- 
Grecian tombs,- particularly tiiose of Nolo, afford M. Panofka 
subject for an article in which he very infattiously deseribea 
the burnt vases called salicerUi found there a few months ago ; 
a class eltogether unknown at Corneto and at Canino, and 
distinguished for the purity of iheir design. From various cir- 
cun)stances it appears, that the ancients were in the habit of 
breaking those vases before they cast them on the funeral pile 
of their parents or friends. Tliore also were found , (what no 
other rinssic soil has hitlicrtn produt ( (!) tvvo rups, of which 
the insuic-- display a white nixi hriliiaiit varrush like the most 
btautitui porcelain, uhile the t xienors present iigures painted 
in red on a black ground. One cup exhibits Minerva and 
Hercules, delnieatod in a fine style ; the other a toilette-scene, 
the name of one woman being inscribed AINEZIAXIPA. 
Fragments ot a iliud cup iound at Nola (and now m the col- 
lection of Majoj L.rimberti at Naples), are remarkable for their 
excellent desii^n, and the jj;ildiitg which apf>ears on the ear-rings, 
bracelets, and titckiace of the }>rincipai woman, to whom an- 
other oilers a casket. These three cups probably served ns 
presents on occasion of nuptials. In the same place was dis- 
covered a vase of which the extraordinary form represented an 
Ethiopian \\\ throat of a crocodile. * 

Two yeai a ago, the Due de Blacas found at Nola several 
magnificent vases, besides the skeletons of two young children 
with their play-things lying near tbem« M. Vulpes, a cele* 
brated physiciaii of Naples, making some researches at iscbiit 
in 182(), found at the feet of a skeleton a large vessel fail of 

' ' AnottasfqlMele in tbe BoUattino describes many discoTeries 
niada in 101^ and I6d9» among tbe remains of Pompeii, par* 
iknlafij^li ' the Jboilding catted tbe House of Castor and Pol^ 
Inty wbaivMmrai'fiae pictures rewarded the excavator's labori 
latttt • researches broodhi to light a door sitaatad at the 
extremity of tbe building : hopes were entertained that this might 
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conimuiNcate with wmoKhBr hQm% :«iNcfa, io (his case, imitt 
'Jwve belonged to the sutnpliious owner of this VMt habitatioD, 
wad VMght reasonably be expected to contaio a multiplicity of 
•curious and valuable objects^ Yet it is not improbable that 
this door-way opens only into a small street near that called 
dei Mercurii/iQ which have already been discovered two secret 
outlets. In the same street many interesting objects were 
.found near a chamber furnished with licentious paintings, 
which sufficiently designate the character ot the liouse. Glass 
vessels of different sizes and colors, found also in this building, 
serve to confirm the opinion that it was a public place destined 
to nearly the same purposes as our modei u coiiee-houses ; and 
the indecent pictures abovc-ineiilioned show that the ancients 
sometimes employed those dnnkmg-giasses on very strange 
occasions. For the account of these discoveries eur obiigatioiis 
me due to M. de Laglandiere. 

The excavations made at Rome, especially in the Forum 
<Ronianum^ are described by the Chevalier Bunseii (p. et 
iSeq.). It appears that in 1818, the Abbate Uggen published 
a project on the subject of such researches : the late Duchess 
of Devonshire had already, in 1817, commenced the task of 
excavating under the direction of the celebrated Carlo" Fea : 
}n 1827, the Conte di Funchal continued tlie work, aud lateJy 
the Due He lUacas has resolved to pio.seeute it in a manucr 
4hat proiiiiistis the mosl complete success. Tins uuderlukuig is 
-encouraged by the pontifical government, desirous of furnish- 
juig to the poor workmen of Rome the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood by their labor, at the same time promoting 
Abe objects of scientific and literary research. 

W€ siext find, (p. 36.) an. account <»f ^mvatioiis ande M 
the Fomm Trajamun and ita Ticinity ; in the Via Appia^ and 
the Vigna Giangiorgi, and the Vigna Caprauicap where the 
iDiike of BucidBghefii caused researdies to be inaiky aod foiuid 
a sepnlcbre with painted ornameatSy and a sercophagua, la 
ihe Via LiStina, Signor Pioravanti made some iaterestii» disco- 
veries ; aad in the Via' Flsminia, at the place called Tonrer- 
'ga(a» (five miles from Rome) the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
having excavated the ruins of an ancient villa, found several 
busts ^nd sarcophagi, medals and other remnants of antiquitjr. 
Signor Copranesi has disintericd some statues among ruins 
near Montecalvo in Sabina ; and an accidental excavation 
between Frascati and Marino has enriched the cabinet of the 
Prince d'Anglona with many valuable articles of gpld and 
|Mste. 
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' Hie first fasciculus of the "Annals" will contain an article 
coriiniunicated by Sir W illiam Gel), on the strucluies called 
Cyclopean, m Gieece, Ma^na Graecia, and several (jistricts of 
Italy, most of w hic h have been discovered by Sn \V jlhani him- 
self, Mr. Dodwell, and latterly by Mr. Fox. By these three 
English gentlemen we learn, that within little more than one 
year, tlirt e ancient cities have been discovered, — Lista, Batia^ 
and Trtbula Suffena. 

liui our liiinis wdrn us thai we must close this notice, which 
we do with most sincere wishes for the success of the new In- 
stituto ; and in promoting its objects we hope soon to liud that 
many other Englishmen will contribute by their labors and 
tbeir communications, besides the accomplished scholars and 
Irtvellers^ our fellow-countrymen above-mentioned. 



SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK CLAS- 
SICS, irit/i ExGLi.sH JNoTES, Lxajiination- 
Questions, and Indexes. London: Lon;»iaa.ii. 

1. The Hecuba ami Medea of Euripides, edited by the Rsv. 
J. R. Major, A, M. Pr, 55. 

£. The Oedipus Tyrannm and Colonem of Sopkoekip edited 
by the Rbv« Dr. J. Bbassb. Pr. 

3. I%0 Jnabatii of Xenophon, edited 6y Db* F. C. Bbl- 
vouft, F.R.A.S. Pr. 8f*6<i. 

♦ . 

** At the express desire of many eminent schoolmasters, Mr, 
Valpy Ijas comniencfd a Series of such portinns of the Greek 
Authors as are chieliy read jin the upper Ckisscs^ of Schools 
and in Colleges. The best Texts arc adupliHl, and the Critical 
and Explanatory Notes are presented, it is presumed, in a 
more inviting and accessible form than those of Latin Com- 
mratators, by avoiding that profuseness of anDototion which ffe- 
<qiMntly anticipates the ingenuity, supeneilea the industry, and 
letanla rather than promotes the tnprovement of the pupiL 
Examinuiion- QueitionSt adapted to the points discussed in the 
Notes and Jndaeee, are also added ; ami the Series, it is hoped» 
will constitute a convenient introduction to the niceties and ele« 
fancies of Greek r.iteratnre, and to the perusal of that portion of 

the relics of antiquity which it best calculated to interest a youthful 
miad." — Advertisement. 
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c ^^'^^ ,Ai*nl«finiml WpecriDg ibis intended 
Serie, af Gftek Aulbow, m i2no^ bcc»«e it briefly and saiwfUc 
toHly conveys those scatimcoK which we shQ«U ourteWes iiav« 
exprcssrd in the notice now •ubmittcd to the re«4en of the Ckt^ 
steal JouniaL Our limits will not permit us to eDt<r ioto auv 
deUiled account of these vow useful and acceptable publicalioof 
and perhaps we shall best l„ihl our duty to oar readers by subjom- 
ing a lew extr.ict> uilli remarks. ^ 

The Hecuba of Euripides has been edited in a very satisfaetorV 
wanner, and abounds with information valuable lo^ ti)e student 
Un J. 32. Tpiralo*' Hbti fiyyos ali^povfxeyos, the editor ha^i whiten 
tne following note; 

*\Tpjnaoy ^ryet, a mMrkaUe expieuion for the simple rptro.. 
Boripides supports himself by another instance, Hipp. 277 

U^s b'oh, rpiralay f ^ Uw» ipipami (whtoM aee MonL) 
kI I %"^ f' '^'^I "^JT^ expression, rpnalap ^pipay, is used 
by theSchol. on Aratus Dios. 5^ p. 99. ed. OaonT Thi authof 
oftheCl.mtu. Par. had this line in view, 1779. «0l6. Porson. 
xpiTaios iioq uit^pnu^ifvos would havc been tiie correet use of the 
WWd. See Schleu.sn. Lex. N. T. v. Terapralor." 
— ? ^I"* second voluuie of the Parriana. p. 680. Mr. Barker 

hrr*il!LiTi''^''lj?".lf?^ {f^'^'^'S on Porson'snote 

iiy Wakeneld, in his Diatribe: — 

ylncQ^itaoliam equidcm V.D.satis mirari nequeo, ni 
qnis a,mpurui rturaiay hphav, per tres dies aiupelm 



[ueo, nimiram quis- 



rplrtiy fifiipay per umm iolummodo ex Mhu. Optime et Gra- 
c...Hne, D. Joannes, U. 39. K^., ffin rera%U, yAp ial 

A., vero subst.t„e rirapros, et omnia cornimpea ac pessnm dahta • 

net r,.ro. tam.M nun,,. Er.ripidis menti disconveniret. nisi verbol 
rum te.iore.n mutes, et ingeumm constructionis. Hoc aiem. Sit licet 
nou ndu inconstantia. scriptoribu., ..neraliter veruni «t etiS^. 

.ft tlMMMtotiem indicat, rphri "on item." ^^^^ 

J0b7r?J*" ii!* '''^ ^'^'^ Testament, 

t« .iSr *f ^/^^^^ ^^I/- Numerals w uu. are used 

Se placJi^^^^^^^ thing ha. happened ; and 

tiie pi^ce and eircnmstance, saya Hemann on Viirer 3 2 15 will 
«"ppty tl,e proper periphrasis/by which they are^to U rendered " 
Ou .vamining the Schol. Arat. Dios. 5?. w^ find ti« eip,:^^ 
to bp, rpncuay ^^^pn. dyov^a, for which the poet has, ra(io77uZ 
Ayo.^a, But though the poet Aratusmay urrp/ro/for r^ri^oT 
■a does nut ueccssanly follow that the poet Euripidea has ilS w 

^ «?L Wakefield, . v. ni may have occurred or? the third 
l^/',"***?^^''"' to have happened 

on me r^nrofe «/i^a, the nninterrupttd, cmiinued duration it 
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for l/iree days is imjiiieci. The lacutio in Euripides, if insoKta iind 
mira at all, is so in reference to this point only, viz. tliat ^eyyof it 
nfccl for hfiipa, and ao idkmialle eitpreMioD, rpiraia fifAipa, vipi«i 
by poetic licence into r^iroioK fiyytt* 

, Mr. Major's own critical rcouiriia aie always tcnaiblei and wt 
are but very seldom disposed to differ from liiou We will give 
WH little tpccimen of aunotatioii. On vv. ll67'"-8. 

rioXXal yap ^/idK, ai pAv ettr' htifdwoi. 
At h* tiff Apttf/i^f rfiy cajrfiv mfvKafttrt 
Mr, M. writes: .^^ 
" Blomfictd in liis remarks on Matlb. Gr. Gr. 358* adduces 
this as an instance of a figure termed by the grammarian, Les- 
bonax, TO a-)^rif.ia*ATTiK6y, in wliich the nominative is used for the 
genitive, as in the following instances, Od. M. J'3. O't Ik (tko- 
ireXoi, 6 f.u\' ovpavov evpvy iKarei, Thnc. I. 89- Outat ai fiky to\- 
\al €n€7eTwK€aayf oXiyai be weptijaav, \iig.Mu. 12, l6l. * Iriterea 
Teges, ingenti mole, Latiiius Quadiijtigo vehiturcurru — Hinc pdt«r 
^neas.* i>ut this line is not an example to the point, becduse the 
gen. fi^utv is given ; the sentence is merely pleonastic, iroXXalf — al 
fi^y, at being used for vroXXot fiky, woKXal hit cf. 1133* See 
Seager's abridgment of Viger's Idioms, 1, 4, 7 — 8." 

,We would suggest to Mr. Major, when he reprints these plays^ 
to mark the notes of Porson by inverted commas at the beginniug 
and end of each note, and to make the learned annotator's name 
conspicuous by 'putting Pormn in rnpitals; for at present the 
name is in italics, and it somt timrs li;ij)|ieiis that italics precede 
the word Porson^ and produce contusion 9$ to what is meant 
by it. 

' " The CEdipus Rex of Sophocles, chiefly according to the Text 
of Brunck, with Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes, 
Illustrations of peculiar lSam$, and EMmmMiian'QfteUiani. By 
the Ret. John Brasse, D.D. late Fellow of Trio. Coll* Cam, 
18t9* pp* lt>4. 

We do not remember lu have seen any distinction made between 
criticism, philologi/ , and expianation. The ancient and common 
diviaioB is into criticism and philology, and by the latter term is 
WMiemtood what relates to the interpretation of the text, the his- 
torical and geographical allnsions^ the eonstraction of the aan- 
tences, metrical discussions, &c. 

Dr..BraBse*a Pielisce, as it is short* shaU be quoted catire : — 

• *^Sb mafty excellent editions of Sophocles have within the last 
twenty years issued from the press, as well in this country as on 
the cotitinent, udder the superintendence of highly-gifted Greek 
scholars, that some explanation and apology seems necessary for 
t •foiif ihc pfcaent pubtioatton to the notice of the litcraiy world* 
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\' The bbm of Clindty, IMmm, Erfbrit, tad ottei» 
tfbiefly directed to the etttbliihneBt of • correct text. Their an-» 
notations therefore, though eitremely valumble to the adfaoeed 
scholar, and exhibiting the extent of their refeerehet^ the sound* 

nesH of their judjjraent, aiui the accuracy of their discrimination, 
<u>nsf8t chiefly of philological remarks, and critical disquisitions. 
Bruiick has atteinpled, Itiough not always very successfully, to 
improve and settle the text ; and has also occasionallv illustrated 
particular idioms and explained obscure allusions. Uut of what- 
ever nature the notes of these distinguished editors may be, they 
all tbrovr an impedinieiit to their uiefulness in the way of the tyro 
by being written in Laiio. which he it either unable to comprer 
bend^ or unwilling to submit to the trouble of reading. As how* 
ever the ancient system of learning and teaching the Greek througb 
the medium of the LAlin language is now deservedly and generaUy 
9ioking into disuse, it teemed desirable to give to the world a cheap 
edition of those plays of 'The Attic Bee,' which still remain, in a 
concise form, with short English notes, explaining the more diffi- 
cult words and passages, illustratini; rnamierH, customs, allusions, 
and idioms, and staling the red!»ui]i> far alternig the text of Brunck 
where it was deemed necessary, hy this means, the young scho- 
lar will not uuwilliiigly seek in his own native tongue, and readily 
find, that assistance, which he formerly declined to accept, when 
presented under the uninviting garb of verbal criticisiii and of 
bald JUtio. Such were the considerations which prompted the 
publication of the (Edipus Rex ; generally placed tb^ first in the 
collection, as it is decidedly the best» of the plays ojp Sophocles. 
Though the text of Brunck has been generally used, yet the emen* 
dations of Porson, EInisley, and many others fiave been adopted, 
where raantiscript authority or satisfactory arguments have been 
produced for the alteration. Notes bearing on, or illuslrative of, 
any ji u tit ular passage, have been translated, and introduced from 
the \N orki uf the first critics ; and a collection of questions on all 
the notes is subjoined for the u?>e of teachers, who may wish to 
examine their pupils as to the extent of their proficiency. 
' ^ The utility of the present attempt, to fadlitate the endeavors of 
the student in understanding the (Edipua Rea, his been iatisfac» 
torily proved on a small scale by the Author himself for some 
yeaira i he therefore venfures to introduce it to the flavorahle 
notice of those who are engaged in the arduous and important 
task of classical tuition. 

** Should this little work be foun;! izeiicrally useful, the rest of 
the pl'dvs of Sophocles will be published on the same plan with 
all due expedition." — Prejace. 

The commendations^ \vhich we have bestowed on Mr. M:ijor*s 
Hecuba and Medea, are equally merited by Dr. Rrasse's perfonn- 
ance. Many passages are well illustrated, many di.tiicuilies are 
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s!)tisfactorily solved, many t^xprpssions and ir^ioms are riglitly ex- 
|}lained ; much scattered iotormatiun is cullcctt d, and the wlioie 
iSeries of auuoiatioos reflects credit on the good sense and sound 
judgaieot, the learning and research, the industry and perseverance 
4»f the editoi'. Tliit might he exjiceted firom one, who waa edocated 
by a very able inaster, and who' haa been Ibr a long series of 
jrcara epgaged in tuition. • 

''The Anabasis of Xenophon, chiefly aceording to the Text of 
Hutchinson, with Explanatory Notes^ and Illustrations of 

oms from V^iger, &c., Examination-Questions, and copiou* 
Indexes. By F. C. Belfour, M.A. Oxon. F.R.A.S. LL.D. and 
late Professor of Arabic in the Greek University of Corfu." 1830. 
pp. 270. 

The following is Dr. Belfour*s preface, and it will show the 
leader tbe advantages which this edition offers to the Greek stu- 
dent: 

** Since the excellent edition of tbe principal works of Xeno- 
phon given about the middle of the last century by that illu&trious ' 
icbolar Hutcbinion^ several German critics hiave eiercited their 
ingenuity 00 tbe improvement and iltnslration of Xenophon's 
' text. The latest Editor, John Gottlob Schneider, PM>lcssor In the 
Prassian Uoiffefaity of Frankfort on the Oder, was enabled, 
chiefly by the attentive use of the Paris Ms., to amend various 
readings neglected by his predecessors; but indulging too freely 
in alterations, authorised solely by the Eton Ms., 'and frerjuently 
inconsistent with ordinary neatness and purity of style, lie may 
be said in general to have altered the text, not improved it. 
In the present woik such of his variations trorn tl)e usual text 
have been adopted, as seemed recommeuded on ibe acknowleged 
principles of tbe Greek language and the concttrrent authority of 
ancient manusc]ripls and editions : but in meat instances the le- 
ceived readings, as fonnd 10 HutcfainaiNi, have been restored, and 
tbe wanton introduction- of diiaonant barbaritma has been 
reversed. 

To facilitate the endeavors of tbe English student to compre- 
hend the history and seize the grammatical elegancies of his Attic 
author, tlie enipioyraent of the Latin language in the Notes has 
been <li>|»ensed with. Tlie nncient «»Ystem of learninj! through 
that medium is now generally and very judiciously discontinued ; 
for the student's own language, whatever proficiency he may have 
made in his studies of the Roman classics, will ever be the readiest 
and most efficacious instrument in tbe, work of bis instruction, 
and be will ever mote eagerly accept tbe assistance which ia prof- 
fered biip, when it is presented in the fiimiUar and genuine idiom 
of bis mother tongue, than if obscuielj involved in intricate 
periods of spurious ,Lalin« ; * . 
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. "The Summary of Contents, wanting in most of the former edi- 
tions, will, it is hoped, be found of s;reat use in expediting the 
perusal and knowleue of the History; and the colleclion of Ques- 
tions on the Cambridge plan, to wiiich the subjoined Indexes will 
serve as a key, will materially contribute to the proticiency of the 
pupil, by guiding and preparing ids examination." — Prejace. 

We have examined this edition, and we find in it a valuable 
body of critical and philological information, including many in- 
teresting remarks on Oriental manners, customs, and habits, it 
is an excellent manual for the student, and the editor is evidently 
M man of judgment and taste, as well as of various knowlege. 



PROLOGUE 

' • TO PHORMIO: 

II, .« > • 

PERFORMEO AT WESTMINSTER SCIiOOI., DEC. 1820. 

^, V-/UM forte nostri in menteni colloquentibus 

7-1 :> . Venit theatri, quaeritur saepe an vetus 
. Habitus reponi posset, an vivacius 
' . ' Graecorum amictu reddereiitur Grapciae 
^hilij*' > Exempla priscae : et chartis itidem mos fuit 
fk.. I Carpere diurnis annuus : pro tradito 
. ' Ego more pauca pace veslra proloquar. 

VI*. *. . Hoc primura: constat vix satis doclissiniis 
V .1 . . Quales Athenis ordinuni quorundibet 
J. : . Vestitus atque ornalus : sin dignoscere 
; Studio et labore contigisset clarius; 

«. Vix hie laboris fruetu utier oportuit: 

'\ Pueri quotannis scilicet niuliebribus 

III! .Ad ccetum aniicum vestibus partes agunt, 
♦ . . . Et vos ridere facilem risum assuescitis, 
J. Puerilibus si prodil passibus puer, 

Si ventilabrnm quatere, si disponerc 
Nescit inexpertus svrma, nee sudarium 
Satis expedite lacrymabundus extrahit. 
$ r '* At totus involutus, fasciis chorus 

Novis tumescens, qua careret vi sua. 
Qua libertate, et faeili negligentia ! 
: Dein ipsa nostris vestibus fidelius 
Vita exprimitur, et mores : an obviam alicui 
' V, Factus hodie ingenuus et liberalior 
: ir.i r In plateis jnvenis? en rursus tibi, Antipbo ! 

Ergo habitum nos proferre solitum pergimus ; 
Sin Attici possimus aemularier 
Sales leporis, vos favete, et plaudite. 
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Hboio, Cratinus, Crito : MagUtraia ditiug with jm|mm 
mid Pdlhe Rgp^rtt fying &H the iMe, 

Cri. St^ctio D. Humerus viginti quiuque — Satelles 

Digims qui ptrtet Centurionis agat. 
H. SCrtiwuft iste mat nnm fine negotia qoIms ; 

Id flcio. Ori* At iBtpeclor Pborniio Mater abett* 

Noise behind the icenes. — Enter Phormio as an Jm^e^tor 

dragged on hi/ T>EMiv HO. . ' .-^ 

Mirur — D. Ain custos es ? at alguazU^ iaqiuftitorj ' - 

Et credo, janissarius es profugus ! "^i 
Mene raagistratu coram, tu ftnciler? inimo 

Te sUlam, atque atleiil jure Craiiiius. Crat. Adesf. 
!>• Est ubi le ulcucar probe, et m uer vom — d i, Obsecro, cameai 

Illam» atque humamial D* Vim mibi oeoipe tulit. . I 

CH. Vim ille? iucrcdtbile f»l-Hiam fiunt eiiasta **iaciuNioaiA 

Actuia." H, £t Guttodi euique lib^lloa adett: . ^ 

III quo, lace magU clarum, patet omnt iagfiili ' 

Descriptum certis finibus otticium : 
Ergo incredibile est. D, Sceleratus is ostia fregit 

Invito me, inquam ; die nihi, lege tk-et ? 
Oral, to P. RecQ narra. P* Uunc bodie statuebam viaait. 
D, visas ? . * > 

P. Quo melius noriiu leijiie, doniumque tuara : 
Nil aliud. D. Secrela domus lu I li. pudet kerum ? 

P. £t qui cognati, que nova Dupta. !>« Tace : 
Fama bona,aat^^«il otuqiiam debea — lolvo tribuia^ - i 

£t aenper "ait rex salvaf,'* in ore meo est: 
'Qald pom cum eive rai est tibi'f - H* Cogoitibii^iR ' 

Hanc ex officio tu facis ergo too T 
P. Immo. H. Prome iibrum. (Skawmg tnitrmtkiu mid 
pointing to rule.) Reverentia vestra ootabit > '-^ 

Sic descriptum. Cri. Tlli tnqtie modestus eras? 
^P* Sao^. Crat. Nil pra;ter licittim hie fecisse videtfir; 

Dixi. H. Fratri ego cotisentio. ( V i. Et ipse simuL 
D» Sic agitis ? uequejam propria inv ioliitus in arce * 
- Aoglus erit? H. Vix tu coucipii» ista satis; ) ' ; ^ . / /i\ 
Ne detrimenti quid corpore, sive crumena ' 

Tu capias, visum ifiM lege ca feint aoita^ -^ 'J ■ ■ ■ ^ u -., . 
iX litftooMHSpefealaova Codilieatii»I ourwHi - ' 

Content! antiquis 1 H, Tutior inde domi 
Atque foris fives. TaCum' hie Ineto daxterft-MMpef - 

Prseslitit. Oral. £tatem respice, amice, tmn'; ^ ' 
Non somno excutiere. X>. Odi aita silentia noctis : 

Me turbsB, ct stitpstos^ tt crepitada jut ant«r ^ 

-. ! ■ • . ' % J ■ ■ ■ - 
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Cri. Ludis nos — nullo quin tanta parata labore 

Ista tuo. D. £t nullis suratibiis oro lueis ? 
H. Missuro te facimus, taceas, age, Pbormio, quxnam 

Acta tua fuerint in statioiic, refer. 
P. Dislrabur liinc illinc, sed me niae^ts omnibus iinum i , 

Turbat. H. Qiiidnam ii»tiic? P. Omnibus : inde timor. 
Rheda nova, aut aliqiiid simile est. Ciat. Cur nomine at isto 

Dicta ? P. Id me incertum, solicitumque facit : 
Forma buic oblonga, et cuique est Caduc'ifer ; ille 

Claudit, vel reddit corpora, pone sedens : 
Res agitur signis. Cri. Ubinani consislitur istist 

P. Nusquam: per latam, quae nova dicta, viam. 
Hue illuc properant. //. Kgo Londinensis in usura 

Has Academi'cc suspicor esse Novaj. **> 
Crat. Credibile — omnibus ilia patet. P. Vah! callide, ct intus 

Libri. Cri. A queis cursum quisque Professor init. 
P. Res plana est, istas attentius observabo. 

Amoveo plaleis noxia cuucta procul. 
£>, Teipsum ergo amoveas. P. Quicuiique cigaria sugit, 

Hunc jubeo fumum devoret ipse suum. I 
Sub dio baud cuiquam Septem in Diabbus est fas 

Dormire ; indi;;num boo, in-que-saliibrc nimis. ^ 
H. Recte. P. Caerulrae et virgo plebeia Genevae 
. Pius c^fathos moneo ne bibat ulla decern. * «»J .WO 

Cri, Scrutantine usquam sese obtulit Indica arista? ^ .C\ 

P. Grande iilud credo Seditionis opus ; » 
Quin bunc, vulgarit Cereris qui arcana, vetabo=*'* 51 

Mecura. Cri. Ut vir frugi civibus invigilas ! ' ' • • • 

P. Nec minus exteruis : beus ! introduce Chabertum. ' 

Enter DoRio asCHABERT, the Fire King, in charge of Police- 
man, Division D. No. 25. t| 
Extraxi furno bunc : vah ! prope tostus erat : V 
Quin sua inhumane vertens in viscera virus, ^\ 

Millo venena bibit. {Officer) Mille venena vomit. 
Crat, H(»rribile! P. Ardens plumbum, oleumque, et phosphoros 
intus. 

D. Chelseiensis aqua bis omnibus antidoton. 
H. Fac mergatur. Jjor, Eho! au non me jugulcm, aut suspen- 
dam, 

Quasso, aut praccipitem fas, oisi pace tua? ■ 
Cri, Desiue : quid jam actum est cum furibu8,0 bone? P. abac- 
turn est iiii-inc') 

Id genus omne. Niger, Leno, Corinthiacus, / u*""*! 9tty3A. 
Evasere omnes : age, Rufi Regis ab aula v' '* .MTite'jtVi 

Templi usque ad claustrura progrediare velira : '/-^ Oij:ni>#*o»< 
Nemo (ita me Di conservent !) occurret, opinor, » ni>J rf/i '* 

Qui tibi uon fuerit vir probus atque pius. 
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CM. Quo fugiunt miunri? F. Tcmplirct mHw afilM,- 

Atqne suie AUatin limina nota petunt : 
Id csroit AI<lcniiaiini-*>DQt pesic carenus. 

Enter Chremes to Phormio. 

Ch. Obsccro, tu mile>> civibus atier opcm* 
Collect! fares lota erupere Suburra, 

Pnetor et a tergo civicus ipse premit. 
Claniafit quK§tum abreptum, et " compentatio list!** 

H. to P. Ut potet, oceiirras, praev€tiiaaqtt« malo. 

Exeunt all but Chremes and Hegio. 

Instruito turmas — rfliqua hie rurabo. Z). Manenten 
Laudo ; prstter earn oe iugiiute casam. 

To tk€ Audiemee. 

Vos mooeam paucis. Andbtia, nun tins iffe 

Turbata ut plates omnia rettulcrit. 
Sunt fores patsim, at cuatodes : tutias ergo 

Aigcntnm in capsa deposuiaae men. 



The Family Classical Libuakv, Vol. I. De- 
mosthenes. Price 4s. 6d, small ooo., published 
Monthly; containing English Translations 
of the most valuable Greek and I atin Classics^ 
To be edUed by A. J. ValpV, M. A. London : 
Colbum and JSentley. 1830* 

# 

Or the translation of Demosthenes preseiitefj to in tlie iirst 
volume (»t this Miscellany it is uniiectssiii v to speak; it i.y un- 
doubtedly most ably and classically executed: but it may become 
us to offer a few brief remarks on the * Family Classical 
Librari/* as a Series, It is, in our opnnojj, calculated to assist 
even good scholars, and to improve those who are unable or 
iHiwiHmg to acquire an inliniacy wiUi those authors in tlie ort- 
ginai language, Mhicli iliuuhl be read by all who wish to be 
considered iwell-intur[Tied, it not well-educated, — autiiors whose 
works are justly said * to abound with briUiant examples of 
acute leasonuig, uioial and political reflection, anci numerous 
facts in history and science, from the study of which all classes 
of ibe leading coiumuuity tuay derive advantage, and a kuow- 
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lege of ^tMk e«Me« M to iwike tbe mtter ixrtii wto ii4 
better.' 

It will be readilj admitted, that even a greet portion of those, 
wbo ptet through a first-rate educaticNi both «t school and col- 
lege, have not sufficient time to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the best and most popular classic authors during tho 
period usually devoted to academic education. 1 o these the 
present series of correct and elegant translations must prove 
highly acceptable ; and to the mere English reader, unacquainted 
with the languages in which ihey liave fortunately been pre- 
served, it nffords an easy access to the valuable stores of anti- 
quity, whu li are thus familiar isni to his means of obl ujiing a 
kt)o\vle<;c of what was tlioui;ht and said by tbe sages and poets 
of the early ages of literature. 

Classical learnuig, in the strict sense of tiie term, is placed 
beyoiid the reacli of thousands ; and as we fully awree wiih the 
author of Lacori, that * he who shorttns the road lo kiiowlege 
lengthens life, we earnestly hope llrat the work be t ore us 
will meet the approbation of all classes. * There is cei lainly/ 
says an accomplished vviUer, ' souietbing in the character of an 
Englishman analogous to the disposition of an old Roman. 
He has a natural generosity, and love of independence. He 
has also a gravity of temper, better adapted to mental and 
moral improvement, tiian any other; because more capable of 
bxed attention. A sensible father, who is not a convert lo the 
effeminacy of tbe times, bad rather see a son forming himself, 
as a scholar and a man, on the example of an old Roman or 
Athenian, than imitating, ia his writings and actions, tbe undig- 
nified vivacity of nations, which have been taught by their philo- 
sophy to degrade human nature/ 

The use of Translations has of late been encouraged by 
nsany Scboolnusters and Tutors, although some years ago snon 
bttlpB were not tolerated. No darni, however, need be entei«» 
•tabed; for the assistance of a Translation will not be injurioui 
in the real Schohr, and may prove beneficial to those who will 
sot, or oannotj^read the original. 

la France, and Rnasia, wlief;a translatione of the Cbmos are 
-now in CAurse of poblioatioa> their ntility has been duly apps«- 
! dated; and we venture to predict that the appearanco of the 
first vobune of Mr. Valpy's * Family Clameal lAkmry* will 
fully resUse tbe oipectations of the pnhliaher. 
. The second volume, which will appear on- the first of 
Febrnaiy, will contain the corapletioo of the works of Demo- 
sthenes, and the whole of Sallust, and will be enrtc|ied bgFbi|^» 
finished engravings of both those Authors. 
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Tba priee of the series pieces it within the resch of most 
persona; the style and ezecutioo of the work will strongly 
recommend it to all ; and the permamncy of character which it 
assumes will douhtless establish its claim to admission into 
every library. This is not merely an annual — it is an exotic, 
rendered indigenous to our soil-* an evergreen, from, which * 
succeeding generations may gather .instruction and amusement* 
. We are greatly iocliped to look favorably on these cheap pub- 
licationsy because they issue from the press at the lowest possi- 
ble price, and must at once destroy the hope of being hereafter 
procured at a less sum : so far literature itself will be ultimately 
benefited* 

We have now only to direct the attention of our readers to 
the plan of the proposed Series, which will be best explained 
by extracting a few words from tbe Prospectus : — . 

* The Selection is intended to include those Authors, whose works 
may with propriety be reed by the youth of hoik eexet; and 
it will be obvious that the nature of the pnblication is of so per- 
manent a character, as to prove equally interesting to posterity as 

to the present Subscribers. The whole will he presented to the 
public in a chkap, elegant, and uniform size, forming a 
complete * Family Classical Library/ alike useful for the 
purposes of instnictiou ainl amusement. Indeed, as Dr. Parr 
says, 'it jfou tiesiie ^our son, though ao great sclioiar, to rea3 
auil reflect, it is your duty to place, mto his haudb the besV Trans- 
lations of |he best ClilMiai/ Authors/ 

' A Biographical Sketch will l)e prefixed to each Aathor; 
and NoTBS will be added, when necessary for the purpose of 
illustration. 

* Highly*finished eoi^ravings of the authors will also * be given 

occasionally. 

*The excellence, as orators and historians, of Dkmosthenes, 
Cicero, liKF.onoTus, and Xenophon, will place them foremost 
in the collecUon of Prose Authors : these will be followed by 
•Thucydtdks, LivY, Sallust, Tacitus, &c. — Homer, Vir- 
gil, and lioiiACE, will jubliy take precedence aiuoiig the Foets/. 
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The DelpMn and Fariorum Classias, Nos. 1^ to 132, 
containing Plautm and part of Cicero, Pr. 1/. Is. per No. 

VOL. XL. CLJl. NO. LXXX. Z 
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Lirge paper^ double, Preient Subscription, 9®3. — The Work 
will nol eiceed eight more Numbers^ piakiag 140 in the whole. 

As it may not be convenient tu new Subscribers to purchase at once 

all llie Nos. now published, Mr. V^alpy will accommofktp such by de* 
livering one or two Nos. momhly^ tiU the »et » completed. Very km 
copies are left for disposal. 

Phanisscc of Euripides, with Cngtish Notes, Kxaminalion 
Questions, 8cc. on the plan of the Hecuba, By Uie Rev. J. K. 
Ma^ob, Price 5s. 

Bos on the Greek Ellipses; translated into English, and 
abridged for the Use of Schools, on the plao of Viger*$ Greek 
Jdiam Abridged: by the Rev. J. Sbaobb. Price 8f. 

Antigone of Sophocles : with English Notes, Examination 
Questions, &c. on the plan of C^Upui Tyrammt* By the 
Rev. J. Bbasse, D.D. Price 58. 

The Idyllia nnd other Poems that are extant of Bion and 
Moschus ; transhtted from the Greek mlo English verse. To 
which are acickd, a few other Translations, with Notes critical 
and explanatory. London, 12mo. 

An Introduction to the principal Greek Tragifi and Comi^ 
Meiree, in Scansion^ Structure, and ictus. Second Edition ; 
with en Appendix on Sjllabic Quantity in Homer and Ariato* 
pbanes. By Jamm Tatb, M.A. LMdon, 8vo. 

A New Qremnutr of the HiniooeUmee Language ; to which 
are added. Selections from the best Authors, Familiar Phrases, 
and Dialogues, in the proper cfaaracter. By William Pricb, 
M.R.$.L. Assistant Secretary to Sir Gore Ouseley, Baft. London, 
Farbory. 4to. pp. 96, 1628. 

Elements of the Soiuerii Language, or em Eaeg GuiA .to lAc 
Indian Torsguee. By W. PfiiCB» M.1LSX. &e. Paibnry. 4to. 
pp.64. 1828. 

Mr* Price baa in the press a work, in which he will iHoitiile 

and explain many Babylonian and Pempolitan Inscriptions, 4ec. 
which be has himself collected, and which we expect will throw 
some new light on the antiqailies of the £ast. 

rBBPABlK* FOR PUBLICATION.' 

Th€ Satires of Horace, hiterlinearl^ translated by Db. 
NuTTALL, are nearly ready for publication. 

fuii/<il Society of Literature. At a meeting u| \\m Society, 
(iitld uu Nov. the 18th) tl|e secretary read a paper cooimuuic^ted 
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by Sk Williftm Ouseley, aae of the tea rojfsl aaaooiatts, contain* 
mg an account of sixtj ancient and very extraordinary alphabets, 
delineated in an Orit»ntal manuscript bro!ii;ht from India bv 
Lord Teignmoutli. Of these alpbabetJj ^re.Ucr mnnhi r may 
be regarded as mere w(»rks of imagination; but otlur^ have 
afforded subject for observation to Sir W. O., parlitularlv the 
Persepolitan and the 'i iec aipiiabet. Although some of tlie aipba- 
bets given in this Ms. resemble those publislied by M. Von Ham- 
mer, yet Sir W* O. tbinkt tbat one work wm not copied from tlie 
otben At the same lime be submitted for tbe inspeeltoo of tho 
Society two fragments of Persepolitan sculptored marble^ bcnriog 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed characters, and the mamiacript 
exhibiting those alphabets above-mentioned ; the fragmcnta be 
found himself among tbe ruins of Feraepolis. . . 

M. Cliampollion, jun. on his road to J oulon to embark for 
Egypt, stopped two days at Aix with M. SaUier, and examined 
ten or tweWe Egyptian papyri, which had Iwen purchased some 
years ago, with other antiquities, from an Egyptian sailor. They 
were principally prayers or rituals which had* been deposited with 
mummies; but there was also the contract of the sale of a house 
in the reign of one of the Ptolemies ; and finally, three rolls united 
together and written over with tine demotic cbaracljerSt reserved^ 
as i?i well known, for civil piirfni'ses. 

Tbe tii^^t of thfse rolls was of considerable size; and to M. 
Champoiiiui)':> abloiu^hiiient, coniaiiied a liistory of the cam- 
paigns of Sesostris llhamses, called also Sethos or Sethosis, and 
Sesoosit, giving accounts tbe most circumstantial of bis conquests, 
tbe conntries which be traveraed, his forces, and details of his 
army. The manuscript is finished with a declaration of I he bisr 
tonaOy who, after stating his names and titles, says be wrote In the 
ninth year of the reign of Sesostria Rhamses, king of kings, a lion 
ID combats, dso, 

M. ChampoUion has promised, on bii return from Egypt, to 
give a complete translation of the manuscript. 

On the same Ms. commences another composition, called. 
Praises of the great King Amemoengon. There are only a few 
leaves of it, and they form the beginning of the history contained 
in the second scroll. This Amemnengon is supposed to have 
reigned before Sesostris, because the author wrote in the ninth 
year of the reign of the latter. 

Tbe third roll relates to astronoray or astrolof»y, or more likely 
to both these subjects. It has not been far opened ; but will 
probably prove of the utmost juteresi, if, as is expected, it con- 
tains any account of the system of the hcawMis as known to or 
acknowle^ed by the Egyptians and Cbakleans, tiie uutliors of 
aslroijomical bcience. — Abridged from the Bulletin UnivtrscL 
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' JDiiCOvery of Antiquities at Herculaneum. TUe excavations 
uow in progress at Herculaneum and Ponipeii daily lead to the most 
importMit resutts, and authorise the most brilliant hopes. The 
workmen are engaged in uncovering a niaguificeot house at Uer- 
cslMicain, the garden of which, surrounded with colpnaiades, if the 
lar^t that bu yet heh» disooireffed. Among other lylhokiriipil 
•iibjects are the foOowing : Peraeut kiUing Medma, by ibe nSfiif 
Miiierra ; Mercury throwing Argus into a sleep, in order to carry 
off.froin hioi the beautiful lo(a subject which is exceedingly rare^ia 
the monuments of art); Jasoa, the Dragons, and the three iU^y 
rides. But the p;reatest curiosities iti this house aie some bas- 
rcliefs of silver, fixed on elliptical tablets of bronze, representing 
Apollo and Diana. A vast number of other articles, furniture, 
utensils, ^c. of the most exquisite uurkmanship, add to the 
interest which the discovery uf this ricii and beautiful mansionjs 
so well calculated to excite. — Literary Gazette, Feb, 14. 1829^ 

I I " . ■ ■ • 

CORRESPONDENCE. . 

To the Editor oj the Ciasticai Journal, I 

Sir, 

I am induced to offer two or thrrp observations op the *'few 
words " of your correspondent J. J. W., in No. LXXIX. of the 
Classical Journal, These few words relate to the commence- 
ineot of »y article on the <* Mysteries of Eleusis," against which 
he brings a charge of being not only estriwrdimmry, but tery 
alnm; e. The paasagee referred to is : ''A learned Platonist of 
our own titue^ Mr. T* Taylor^ in a Dissertation on the Eleusiniaa 
Mysteries, has attempted to prove, that they were intended to 
teach aliegorically the Platonic philosophy. Pray, does Mr. T. 
suppose that they originated among the Platonists ?" '* Pray,'* 
observes J. J. W. *' does llie writer consider iiimself a wif, or Mr. 
Taylor a fool ?" The writer begs to inform your correspondent, 
that he neither thinks nor ever intendetl tlie one or the other; nor 
would he have thought, before lie saw these remarks, that any oue 
could form such a conclusion from that passage. As to wit, he 
really cannot see a spark in the whole sentence ; bift he does not 
' pretend to possess so nice a discrimination of wit as your corre- 
spondent, who doubtlessly had an eye to something of this kind in 
selecting the Latin lines which he has prefixed to his " few words." 
But the fact is» J. J. W. labors under an intire mistake ; the pas- 
sage never was intended as a personal attack ; the writer only asks 
the plain question, ** Does Mr. T. suppose that they (the Mysteries) 
originated among the Platonists ?'* Instead of answering this 
question, your correspondent tells the writer that " if be had 
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srivpn him^f^lf thr trouble to peruse either Mr. Taylor s Dissertation, 
or the HiUd iiK ii i u to his translation of the Hymns of Orplieus, he 
wouhi have found it most sati:stact«>iily dtiiionstrated that tiie 
Orphic, l^^thagoric, and Platonic philosophy, was one and the 
same;" and that Jamblicbus and P!rociiis-say» *'lhe Oteeiaii theo- 
logy waa derived from Orpheua/'all o^ which he knew before^ but 
which have nothing to do with the passage in queation.. If 
J. J. W. could have informed the ^rriter who Orpheus was^ and 
whence ke derived that philosophy, and what it was in his hands, 
he would have given him hetter satisfaction than either Mr. Tay- 
lor's Dissertation, or his introduction to Orpheus can, and it would 
hav( liKfi much niore to the purpose: hui he would rerjiiiie better 
autiiorities than Jamblichus or Proclus. So much for the extra- 
ordinary part of the affair. 

** It appears, ijowever," he continues, ** that this feeble attempt 
to cast a slur on Mr. Tayloi's invaluable labors is merely to pave 
the way for the writer's own explication of the Mysteriea, and 
which ia by lar the strangest part of the whole aflair.** I coofeaa I 
am ignorant which it Is that J. J. W. considers so strange, the 
• writer's panng ike way to his explication with the question 
alluded to, or the explication itself. If the former, I have only 
to say, that there is quite as much stranj^eness in J. J. W.'s paving 
the way to apprise bis readers, "who ni;jy not possess Mr. Tay- 
lor's original Dissertation, tliat a sec tmd and enlarged edition was 
given in Nos. 1.5. and 16*. of the Pampideteer'^ by his *'few" but 
very illiberal " words." If the latter, until J. J. W. think proper to 
^iot out to what parts, and for what reasons the term is applied, 
he can say nothing at all. 

T. W. 
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This day is published, in one vol, B.vo. price 55. in boards^ 

QUESTIONS ON CROMBIE\S GYMNASIUM, 

adapted to the Third Editkwi. . 

By Alexander Cowie, A.M. 

These QnpstionH arc intended to enable yonn«r "uin to prepare with 
prcrisicin ihe subjects of the Preliminary Observations^ and to assist 
Te^itclicrs in the business of Examination. 

Jl. Uuoter, 72, St. Paul's Church Yard ; where may be bad Clavis 

U^ mnasii, 8j.6(/. 
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Tbif day is pubiished^ A New Edition^ io oue voL ro^al 

l8ino* 5s. 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. III. 

Containing the LIFE OF ALEXANDER I HE GREAT. 
By the Rev. John Williams^ M.A. Rector of the Edin- 
burgh Academy. 

John Mnrray, Albemarle Street. 
" Whatever new light coald be thrown on any particular point of 
Alexander's career, by a most strict cxaniinatina of all the original 
wriUDgs of the Greeks and Boinaai» — whatever coald be gathered from 
the literatare of the Arabs and Pertiana— above all, whatever the 
works of modern European travellers could supply, all this may be 
found concentrate*! in oup hniuly little volume of the Family Library. 
We are greatly mistaken it this liltle volume do not become a school 
book. It is far better fitted for that purpose than any one of recent 
pnUloation, with which we have ekaneed to meet. It will, no doabt, 
become a great favorite among young persons engaged in the delight- 
ful career of classical study ; but we are bound to add, th;)t it deserves 
a place in the collection of the more mature reader, and is iu fact a 
permanent addition to the stock of standard kistofies in the £nglijdi 
tongue.**— Xtlciwry 

The present biography, from the pen of that wen4cnbwii' sellolar 

and estimable gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Williams, is an attempt to 
supply, and \\c believe for the first time, that desideratnm in English 
classical literature, a correct history of Alexander the Great The task, 
one of no slight diliiculty, has been executed with consumcnate skiU; 
and ia among tke most {jmeinating speeimeoi of biography we have 
ever bad the good fortone to pemse. — Am. ^ . . . ^ ^ '* 

Tliia day is published, in one large vol. royal 4to., price 9^* 9s* 

boards, a uew Edition of 

A DICTIONARY, PKKSTAN, ARABIC, and 

ENGLISH, ^ 

with a Dissertation on the Languages, Literature, and Manners 
of Eastern Nations. Bj John Riohako80N| Esq. F.S.A. 
ice. &c. revised and improved by Charles Wilkins, Esq* 
LL.D., F.R,$.; and now considerably enlarged by Francis 

JOHNSOM. 

London: Printed for Parbnry, Allen, and Co.; T.Cadell; €. J. G. 

and F. Rivington ; Longman, Rees, and Co.; John Richardson; 
J. M. Richardson : S. Bagster; J.Booker; Harding and Lepard ; J. 
Bohn; H. T. Hud^Hou; R. Scholey; Smith, Ekler, and Co.; Uowell 
and Co.; J. Cocbrau; and VV. Mason. 
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GENERAL INDEX to the various Articles con- 
tained in the Classical Journal from No. L to 
LXXX. 



[The first figure denotes the volume and the second the page.] 

* Academic education in the university of Cambridge, on the present syitem of, 

XXV. a2I. 

:- * Academic Errors,' notice of, xix. li9{L 

Adam's elegy on the death of Abel, xx. 394. 

Adversaria Literaria, ix. 588. x. IM. ESa. xi. im ESS. xiL 209. 460. xiii. 
190. 438. xiv. XV. liL Mi xvi. 183. 395. xvii. 204. 453. xviii. 198. 
xix. 186. 269. XX. 201. afiZ. xxi. LLL Ml^ xxii. 241. 465. xxiii. 111. 3113. 
xxiv. 114. XXV. xxvi. 188. 896. xxvii. HI. afiL xxviii. USL 3fi4. xxix. 
2Qa^38&. xxxi. 198. 416. xxxii. 31. xxxv. 149. 191. xxivi. 142^ xxxvii. 152. ^ 
2fii. xxx?iii. m. MJL xxxix. 3A1L xl. UiL 335. 

* iEthiopic Lexicon,' on the republication of the, viii. a^fi. 
Affinity of the Latin to the Teutonic and Celtic languages, iii. 111. 
Africa, some observations respecting, xxxiv. 211. 

African fragments, xxiii. 22R. xxiv. 213. xxvii. LLIj 248« 
Agaps, on the Christian, v. 311. 

Albion identified with the Hyperborean island of Diodoms, iii. 116. 24Ii 
Alchymy, autiquicy of, xx. 15. ^ 
Algebraical problem, solution of Porson's, v. 201. 

* Analecta Graeca Minora,' defence of, xxv. 209. 
Anatomy and physiology of the brain, x. 180. 
Anaxagoras, sketch of the life and character of, xvii. 111.^^ 

* Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphics,' notice of Hanmer's, i. fil. 
Ancient Alphabets, xxviii. 331. 

Ancient and modern authors, observations on, *ii. 241L ix. 123. 
Ancient Clironology, remarks on, xxxiv. Ifii. 
' Ancient Commerce,' notice of Vincent's, iii. &L 
Ancient customs, xi. 141. 

Ancient geography, viii. 1. xvi. 25T. ^ _ * 

Ancient languages, on a new mode of pronouncing the, xxxviii. 110. 

* Ancient Unedited Monuments,' notice of Millengen's, xxxii. aifL xxxiii. 346. 
Anecdotes of remarkable females, viii. 29. 

Anecdotes relating to Theophilus, collected from Philostorgius, vii. 382. 
Anglo-Saxon Church, xxxi. 232. 

* Anglo-Saxon Grammar, introduction to the elements of,' notice of, xxxi. 121. 

* Annals and Antiquities of Rajast'han,' notice of, xl. 2fi. 

. Answer to an extract of a letter from Mr. VV alckenaer, xxx. 894. 
Answer to observations on the reply to Sir W. Drunmiond, xvi. ai2. 

* Antar, a Bedoueen Romance,' notice of, xix. 182. 
Anticipations of futurity in "epic poetry, L 305. 

Antique Metal Figure, found at Silchester, Hants, on an, iv. 490. 
Antique ring, on an, iv. 12& 464. 177. 
Antiquities, v. 262. 

* Anti-Tooke,' notice of, xxx. 274. 
V/ Aphorisms by Dr. Parr, xxxv. 62. 

Apologia Ecclesise Anglicans, xii. 466« xiii. 183* 

V Arabian anecdote, viii. 2S0. 

^- Arabian forgery, instance of, xv. 213. 
\ Arabian poem, account of an, L 68. 

V Arabian ttoiy, xxi. 31« 
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Arabian tales, xii. 25iL 

Arabic language in Asia and Africa, ou the prevalence of, xxxrii. 281< 
Arabic MS. relative to the death of Mongo Park, on an, xxi. 29iL zxiii. 292*. 
Arabic MS. xxx. 

* Arabic Syntax,' notice of, xii. 104. 
Arcbsological Institute of Rome, xl. iZL, 
Aristotle, monuments of, x»ii. 155. 

' Aristoteles de Anima, &c. ex rec. Imm. Dekker,' notice of, xl. ITfi. 
' Asiatic Researches,' on the sixth and seventh volumes of, v. 237. 
Asiatic society, report of the, xxviii. 106. 
Athenian elegance delineated, xxxvii. 2L. 208. xxxviii. ASL 
Attic Months, on the, ix. x. 2fiiL 

Babylon, xix. 321. 

Babylon, notice of a second memoir of, xix. 179. 
' Baitiiassaris Castilione Carmina,' notice of, xxxiii. 286. 
Barnes' works, catalogue of, xiii. 362. 
Bayer and Bohusz, xxxvii. 221. 
Bentley, life of Dr., v. 27C. 

Bentley defended from a charge of plagiarism, ix. 620. 
Benwell, some account of the Rev. Wm. xxxii. 3l3jQl. 

* Biblia Polyglutta Britannlca,' plan and specimen of, ir. 408. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISMS, notices, &c. 

' Acta Apostolorum,' notice of, xxx. ifil. 

Age of Christ at the crucifixion, xxv. 169. . ' ' 

* Annotations of the Bible,* on Dr. Clarke's, iii. 461. iv. 307. v. 75. 
« Anti Deist,' notice of, xx. 206. 

Apocryphal books of Scripture, remarks on the, xxxiv. 2Mm ' 
Arithmetic of the Holy Scriptures, xxv. 2SL xxvi. liL xxvii. 253. xxviii. 210. 

xxix. 2ASL xxx. 321. 

Authenticity of the Bible, V. 2fifi. * . 

Bible, list of the earliest editions of the, xxviii. IfiQ, -A 
Bible, on Mr. Bellamy's new translation of the, xviii. 151. 809. xix. L 2SS. 

xxi. aiL xxii. 348. xxiii. 2L. 122. xsir. 2fia. 
Bible, on the English translation of the, xxix. 239. r'«"* < * 

Biblical Criticisms, miscellaneous, L liHL lAA^ 2a2. 299. 321. ii. 510. 60S. 

742. 759. 795. 800. 869. 872. 885. iii. UL IM. IM, IfilL 105. 198. 235. 

284. 483. iv. G3L 121. 213. 4J2. 465. v. GIL iilL LifL 187. 2ilL 3M. vi. U 

S4L liilL a^LL 31L 395. vii. liL 122* USL 221. 2filL iiLL 437. viii. iiL iii. 

121L IfiL 2IiL ix. 4&I 121^ USL 182. 2ifL 2fi2* 3M. 482. xi. 92. 'AM. 3Qi. 

xii. 149. 193. 237. 2a2. 436. xiii. 189. 226. 3fi^ 417. xiv. 6lL 311-. xvii. 

152. 413. xviii. 203. 213. xx. 322- xxiii. 312. xxiv. ^ USL 177. 360. 

xxvi. 211. 3Iii. aafi. xxvii. 1 311. 3i5i. 3H1. xxviii. 19. 21iL xxix. L 293. 

xxx. 4a. la, fifl, a2Z.. aM, SLL xxxi. 321. 394. xxxii. fia. IL 149. 214. 211. 
212. 325. xxxiiL liL m. 2fLL xxxiv. &^ xxxv. VM^ 218. xxxvi. Sa. 98. 
xxxvii. lOH. 2iL xxxviii. "LL xxxix. Qfi. 

Biblical Synonyma, vii. 202. ix. 215. x. 228. xii. 61. xiv. 211^ 

* Bibliotheca Biblica,' notice of, xxx. 379. 

* Book of Jasher,' on the, x. 23i 

Books illustrative of the Bible, notice of, viii. 135. 
Cambridge MS. of the Fotir Gospels, remarks on, xii. 21iL 
Cherubim, conjectures respecting the, iv. 416. V. lila. 
Christ's vest, iii. 35H. ^ ^ 

Chronology of the Holy Scriptures, on the, xxxix. 207. " 
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Chronology of the tracts of St. Paul, x. L 

Corroboration of the Pentateuch, analysis of Faber's, xxxii. 107.' 
Countries to which Solomon and Hiram seat their tieet^ fur merchandise^ oa the, 

xxiv. 17. 
Creation, on the, v. 11^ vi. asi. 
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Decalogue, the, xxxvi. 1^ 

Defence of GabHel Sioiiiu, remarks on, xii. 2M< 

Diacritical points, on the, ix. 2£k^ 

Duisertatiun on the 49th chapter of Genesis, iii. sopplement to the above, 

V. 2iL 

Error relative to the time of the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt, xxix. 

370. 

Fall of Man, a defence of the account of the, Qi» 
Genesis, 10th chapter, explained, iv. IAm 
' Goain* power of the Hebrew, viii. fiL 
Greek Kitual, MS. fragment of a, xxii. Elfl- 
Griesbach in sacrud criticistn, xzxiii. LSfi. 

Hebrew Bible, list of the earliest printed editions of the, xxvii. 110. 
' Hebrew Bible, notice of Frey's, v. 178. 

Hebrew Bible, on Boofhroyd's, viii. 386. 

Hebrew BUjIc, on tlie points of the, viii. 1 14. xi. 6fi. * 

* Hebrew Bible,' reply to critiques on Clarke's, iii. 428. 

Hebrew Bible, various readings of the, xxvi. iil^ xxviii. liL xidi. GIL xxx. 

297. 

Hebrew Criticism, introduction to, xxiv. IlL 

* Hebrew Criticisms and Poetry,* on Dr. Clarke's, ii. C24. 850. iii. 87. 253. 

iv. ir.R. 

Hebrew Criticisms, ix. aSlL x. 7-. aii. xi. 104. 211^ xiii. 4ft, 436. xiv. Iflft. 

XV. 189. xxvii. 104. 
Hebrew Descent of the Abyssinians, xii. 201^ 

* Hebrew Lexicon,' notice of Gesenius's, xxxii. 3 IIL 

Hebrew Numerals, and different modt-s of notation, iv. 401. vi. 180. 
Hebrew Scriptures, on the integrity of the, viii. MA± ix. 395. 
Hebrew text, on the integrity of the, V. &i. 

Hebrew text, answer to Mr. Bellamy on the integrity of tlie, x. 2fi8. xi. 112. 
xii. 77. 

History of Balaam, on the, xiv. 6£L 

H^potliescs of Brvant and Faber reconciled, xix. fi&^ 

Illustratioa of the First Bonk of Kings, iii. 2fifi* 

Illu!»tration of Isaiah ii. 809, 

Illustration of Jonah xxi. 311. 

Illustration of a passage in the New Testament, vi. 2Q4. 
Illustration of St. Luke, ii. 588. 

' Introduction to the Hebrew Scriptures,' notice of, xii. 240. 

* Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures,* notice of Home's, xx. fifi^ 

xxiv. 426. xxvii. 124. xxxiv.a^iL 
Job, critical notice of Miss Smith :t translation of the Book of, L Ili2j 
LanguHges into which the translation of the Bible has been promoted by the 

British and Foreign Biblo Society, xxv.113. 
Masora, the, xxxiv. 8fL 216. 

Mosaic Record, analysis of the first, xxxv. xxxvi. 
Moses, meekness of, considered, xxvii. 227. 

Moses, remaiks on the introductory chapters of, xvi. aifi* 
'Nachash,' on the Hebrew word, iii. UL 

* New Greek Testament,' notice of Valpy's, xxxix. ISiL 

New Testament, corrections of the translation of the, xiii. 145. xiv. 148. 374. 

xvi. 274. xxi. 280. xxv. 225. 
New Testament, notice of V^an Esa's translation of the, xiv. 328. 
New Testament, on some passages in the, xxix. 212. 

New Testament, passages variously rendered, xxxii. Sfi^ xxxiii. IfiSL xxxiv. 8. 

Novi Testament! de Gr.ecis accentibus, xv. 31L 

Obscure passages in the Bible translated, iv. L 

Old Testament, on a revision of the translation of tlie, xx. 188. 225. 

Old Testament, on Bellamy's new translation of the, xxvi. 125a 33^ 
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* OphioD,' on the, iv. 240. v. 418. 

Opinions of the Hebrews respecting « fatore existence, ud. 29. sxii. L2i. 

xsiii. IL . 
Pentateuch, on ttie DuchaDan roll of tbe, viii. LL ^. 
Pentateuch, on the criticisms of the, xxvi. li. ' . 

' Peor,' inquiry into tlie etymology of, viii. 265. 
Perfection of Being, Hltributcs constituting tlie, xxvii, liiL 229- 
' Pharaoh,' on the derivation of the ward, \i. 408. v. 180. * 
Polyglott, observations on the London, iii. 2S9. 

* Prophecy of Kiekiel,' notice of, xxxiii. 27. 

Porson's tetters to Travis, xxxv^i. 223. xxxvii. ^ 232. xxx?iii. fifi. 197. 
XXKIX. iS^ 

• Scripture Chronology,' notice of, xxrii. ISA. 
'Scripture Harmony,* notice of, xxx. 2»ii. 
Sciiptures, on Dr. Lee's new translation of the, xxi. 
Septuagint, notice of Hohnes', ix. 47&. 

Seria Ciblica, vi. 221. 
Shipwreck of St. P»ul, xv. 2fiIL 

Specimen of an emendation of the Bible, examination of Bellamy's, xvii, 221. 

• Spirit of the Gospel,' notice of, xxvi. 2(H». 
Syriac Version, on the preface to the, vii. 190. 
*Syriacje fersionis collatio,* notice of, xii. 124. 

' Tractatus de utilitate liuguas Anglic^ in explicatione SancUe ScripCunB,' notice 
of, ix. 466. 

Translations of the Scriptures, a concise view of the, xxv. 116. , 

I'riuity, familiar exposition of the doctrine respecting the, xxvi. 04^ 

' Version of some Egjptian names in the Old Testiiment,' remarks on Sir W. 

Drummond's, iii. afifi. iv. S60. 407. v. 4X 407. vii. I0<). 
Vindication of St. Paul from the charge of wl^hiug himself accursed, L 
Voyage and shipwreck of St. I'aul, xix. 201. • . 

Vulgar lleligious (){)inions Biblically investigated, xxviii. 324* 

Bibliographical inaccuracy, ix. ii. 

Bibliographical 'J opograpliy, xi. 326. 

Bibliogrnphy, miscellaneous, iv. 455. V. 2iiL vi. aHL ix. 2fi(L x. 31fk XT. 220. 
XX. Ji^ xxiii. 22H. xxv. 188. xxxvi. LLL 

Prices of some of the books and Mss. at the sialc of the Rev. IL Drury's library, 
xxxvi. 144. 164. xxxvii. fiii, — At Mr. Edwards' sale, xii. 35. — At Dr. Heath's 
sale in 1810. ii. 602.— At Mr. Lunn's sale xiv. 343. — At Professor Porson's 
sale, L aSi. — At tho Roxburgh sale, vi. 414.— At Talleyrand's sale, xx. 209. 
— At Horne Tooke's sale, vii. i4iix=At Mr. Willeti's sale, xii. 473.— Al the 
White Knights' salc^ xx. 389. xxi, (jR. xxii. . . 

* Bibliomania,' notice of, iv. 499. , . 

* Bibliotheca Classics,' notice of, viii. 178. xxxvii. liiL 

Bibliotheca Gossetiana, viii. 47 1. , . 

]iiblit>tbeca Parriana, xxxvi. 131. 

Bibliotheca Susstxiana, xxxv. 332. zxxix. 2ZX 

Blank ver»e, essay on, vii. 4 12. 

Bono de summo, viii. 277. 

British language of Cornwall, on the ancient, xvii. 437. xviii. 1122* 3£iL xix. 

221. XX. mL 2filL xxi. fi2* 238. xxii. 21L arL 
Britons of the Classics iv. 44. . , 

Brunck's * Analccta,' index to the three vols, of, x. LL5* 

Budoius, life of, xxv. 201. . * ' 

• I 

CAMBRincE Clas&ical Examination Papers, xxix. 167. xxxiii. 182. xxxvii. \SS^ 
Cambridge Education, notice of the pamphlets on, xxvi. 148. i itviA 

Cambridge Examination for Junior Sophs, xxix. 225^ .^y< * 

Cambridge Examination for a University Scholarship, xvi. 180, . . > \ iik- • 
Cambridge Honors, account of, vii. Jfifi* ■ • 
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Cambridge Prize Ebmjs, It. IXIL 44G. xvii. SIL zxi* 2M. xxz. &2. zxii. 112. 

Cambridge Prize Poems, L L & UL ii. 397. 399. 403. 408. iv. £2. 5Z< 62. 122< 
T. aiL vi. X. aiL 8a. 81. IM. xi. 241L xii. 186. 180. 206. 

xir. 153. 187. MIL xvi. Ifil, IliL im xviii. 193. 19«. 196. xx.lil.afi, 102. 
loa. 871. xxii.lZfi. rziy.;188.a22. xxvi. 300^ z xviii. liHL 12JL zxx. 111. 

232. 22a. xxxii. 111. 200. xxxiv. QiL 114. xxxvi. 118. ixxviii. 243L 241. 218. 
2M. 2iil. xl. QL IM* 106. liKL 11!L ^ 
Cambridge Tripos Papers, V. 412. ix. .'lOS. xi.lZl.lLMj xv. 81. xvi. xvii. ' / 

2i(L xviii. 1^ xix. IM. xxii. 195. xxv. xxvii. 184. xxxi. 2fifi. xxxiii. / 
118. 25i 

* Canares, a poem in modern Greek,* notice of, xxvii. 35 Q. 
' Carmina Sanaa ritanorum Anecdota,' xxix. 35. 
Casaubon, Jife of, xii. 112. 

Casimir and Burns, ix. 169. 

Casimir, on the life and writings of, xxv. IM. xxxi. MS* 
C'ephrenes, on the pyranad of, xxi. a« 

Chaldean Oracles, collection of the, xvi. 333. xvii. 1281 243^ • • 

Character given of Dr. Dentley, on a, xx. 351. 

Chart of Ten Numerals in Two Hundred Tongues, iv. 10&. essay descriptive of ^ 

tlie same, iv. 321. observations on the above chart, vi. 218. 
China of the Classics, iii.29ri. v. 252. vi. 204. vii. 32. 

* Chinese Pantheon,' notice of the, L 177. 
Chinese World, on the, iii. Ifi. 

Cliristian Fathers, on the study of the, viii. 368. 

Chronological Mnemonics, xxvi. 196. 

' Chronology of Greece,' notice of, xxxi. 356. xxxii. 114. 

Chronology, remarks on ancient, xxxiv. 226, 

Cicero, on the numuments of, xxiii. 2^5. 

Cicero, oa the villas of, xxiii. 300. 

Classical and Oriental Library and Museum, xixvi. 2^8. 

* Classical and Topographical Tour throtigh Greece,' notice of, xxv, 1, 
^Classical Collectors' Vade-Mecum,' notice of the, xxvii. 53. 

Classical education, vi. 236. ' 

Classical Improvisation, XXX. fil. 

' Classical Literature, nature of,' notice of, xxvi. 406. 

'Classical Manual,' notice of, xxxvii. 2fi5. 

CLASSICAL NOTICES, criticisms, &c. 

Absyrtus, a query respecting, xxxiv. 253. 

Accents, Greek and Latin, on, xi. 12. 25!L xii. 3M. xiii. 121. 

Acccntuum regula? pra;cipua?, vi. 339. 

' Adversaria,' notice of Person's, xi. 32iL 

• Adversariorum criticorum specimen,' notice of, viii. 3fl£L 
.^lismum emendationcs in, xiii. 445. xiv. 289. xv. 359. xtiii. 39. 
yEschyli cantus choricos tentaminis novi specimen in, iv. 4.09. v, IlL 
^schyli carmina epodica cumnientarius in, xi. 212^ xii. 344. 
^schyli de Heliadibus, XXXV. 2lfi. 

^schyli e cod. Msto. Emerici Bigot, variw lectiones, xvii. 178. 
' ^schyli Pers».' Blomf., notice of, xi. 186. 318. xii.l^Q. 

^^schyli Pers«e, notes on the, xxxix. 131L * ' 

yEschyli Persai, remarks on a manuscript of the, L 51. • 
yEschyli ProroelhcDS emendatus vii. 454. • •'• 

JE^chyM Prometheus, roetrum restauratum, xi. 63. ■ - 

jEscbyli Prometheus, notes on tlic, iii. 271. iv. 209. 425. vi. 197. tii. 169. 
^schyli Prometheus, on the, xvii. 3iL xxxiv. 21ML " ■ 

' .Eschyli Prometheus,' critical notice of Bloin6eld's, v. 299. »• 

• .(Dschyli Sept. Cont. Theb.' Blomf., notice of, vii. 398. viii. 91. 
iEschyh Sept. Cont. Theb. collation of, xxvi. 25. / ' 
.tschyli Sept. Cont. Thcb., on a word in, vii. Ififi. .x * ■■■ 
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<£«chjli Supplices, emendation of^ ii. 801. iii. 183. 414. 

* iEschyli Supplices et Euroenides,' notice of Burges', xxv. 182. 

^schvli varia' lettiones, xvii. J41L * 
jil^tchylum, dissertatio de versibiis spuriis npud, xxxriii. SSx 

* .-Eschylus^ iranslatidn of die Agametnnon,' notice of, xxxi. 101. 
' JEscby\\XB,* canoQi and remarks on Blorofield's, xxxrii. 21^ 

' i?^scliylus/ critical notice of Butler's, L IfL ii. 461. • 
iEschy Iu8, hint for the correction of a passage in, xxxvii. 185. 
^Kchylus Ms. of, compared with Pauw's ed., x. 100. 
.£«chyius, notes on, vii. 456. viii. 181. x. 114. 
iEschjlus, on a verse of, viii. 317^ 
^'I^^schylus, pliilusopbical sentiments of, xi. 207. 
iKschylus, Portus's, XXt. 1 .'iQ. 
V ' .£scbjla8,' notice of Schntz's, vii. 280. viii. 1£. 

^sop and Babrias, on the fables of, xxv. 364. xxvii. 24* 
^sop, un the fables of, xl. 220. 

Alceos, the poet, a brother of his fights under Nebuchadnemr, xxxvi. 2Z2. 

Ama>nitat«s critica* ct philologice, xvi. 109. 375. xxvi. Ififi- xxvii. 207. 
Amfrnitates pliilosophicie, xxii. 387. xxiii. 1 14. 201. xxiv. 112, 
Anacreon, on the lyrical metres of, iii. UL. iv. 196. 2iiO. 
Anacreon, on the metre used by, v. 174. 
Anacreontis carmina, Brunck., notice of| xii. 21* 

* Analects Critica,' notice of, viii, 281, 
Andocidcs eniendatus, xxU. 3U>3. 

Antimacbp, poeta et grammatico Colophonio, diatribe de, iv. 231. 

* Antiquities of Gr«^<"ce,' notes on, xiiii. liilL 232^ 

* Antoutnus Liberalis,' notice of Tcucher's, vii. 2H4m 

Apollon, recherches sat, xii. 115. * 
Apoll. Rhod., notsB ineditc Porsoni in, xviii. SljL 

Arati Diosemea, notaa et cane scqueutes in, xiv. 368. xvii. 46* xviii. la. lix. 

84- xxii. a2L xxiii. 25X. xxiv. M. 
Arcadio AntiochenOf admonita qusedam de, xxvii. 208. xxviii. 183. 

* Arcadius Graramaticus Ms.*, extracts from, xv. llii. 
Remarks on the citratts, xv. 

* Archicologia Greeca,' remarks on, xi. 142* 

AretsBus, on the description of ardent fever by, xx. 242. xxi. 22. 
Aristophanem, Bentleii eraendationes ineditie in, xi. 1 31. -jlR. xii. IM. iai2.. 

352. liii. ailL xiv. 130. 
Aristophanem Brunckii, notae in, v. 136. 

Aristophanis carrainibus, commentarius de, xiii. 31* 369. xiv. 235. xv. 286. 

xvi. 33. xviii. Sfifi. xix. 125* 315* 
Aristophanes, emendations of some passages in, ii. 496. 704. 
Ariatophanis Fragments eraendata, xxii. 219. 
Aristophanis fragmentis, de, xxii. 130* 
Aristophanes, notice of Brunck's ed. of, vii. 32i 
Aristophanes, notice of Fischer's, vii. 410. 
Aristopb. Nnbes, on the, xiv. 233. 
Aristoph. Nnbes, on the date of, vir 

Aristophanes, on the translation of the Birds of, xxxii. 33* 
' Aristophauica Porsoni,' notice of Dobree's, xxi. 3fi5* 
Aristophanes, preface to the Editio Princept of^ vi. 141* 
Aristoph. Vespa?, notes on the, xxxi. 302* 

Aristoteiis Ethica, epitome scholiomm in, xxviii. zxix. 104* 
Aristotelis Pepli Fragmeotum, xiv. 172. 

Aristotle, iflrnorance of the modems of the philosophy of, xviii. SIS. xix. 21. 
Aristotle, Nicomachaan Ethics of, notice of CardwelPs, xzxviii. 2ZS. xzxiz. 
189. 

Aristotle, on passages in Stnbo, Plutarch, and Atheneus coocers/ag the 
. works of, xxxvii. Sfi* 
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Aiistutle, on a passage id the Poetics of, xiii. iZ. 

Aristotle, suiue emendations on, xzi. 252. » 

Aristotle's definition of tragedy, interpretation of, xsi. 292. • 

Aristotle's l^thics, remarks on, xxxv. 12jL. 

Arrian's Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, on an error in the trarisUtion of, z. 328. 

zi. l^ Vindication of the translation, XV. Ul< 
Arrian's Periphis of the Er^thrcan Sea, on a passage in the, xxii. 429. 
Athenaus, translation of, xxjtvili. LL 
Avieni MSti codicis coUatio, i?. l2fL 

Avieniis, notes on part of a poem of, iii. 136. v. IDS* vi, 23fi^ 
Ausonius, on the wnitings of, xxxix« 103. 

Baccliylides, fragment of, ii. 436. , 
Bassis, dissertatio de variia, xxx. SDfi. xxxi. ZZ. 2<1&. 

Bello Trojano, notice of Josephus Kxoniensis de, xxx. fi2j 
' Bibliotheca C'ritica Nova/ notice of, xxxiv. 141. 
BlomfieJd's Canons, xxxix. LLL 

Boissonade's publications, notice of Professor, xxx. 402. 
Boissonadii notas ad Pseudo-Herodiani Parlitt., observatt. in, xxiii. il4< 
Brunck's Transcript, ii. 560. 
Cesnra, on the, xv. U&± 

Callimachum, Stanleii note qusdam in, xv'i. 164. xvii. 190. xix. xxi. 

Calltinacbus, on a book written against Dr. Bcntley relating to, ix. MiL 
X. 209. xi. xii. I2& 370. 

Callimacbus, on Bentley's, vii. 101. ix. 409. 

Calphurnius and Nemesian, oo the poems of, xxsi. 252- 

Catullus emendated, xxiv. 210. 

Chorizontes, xxxv. 189. 

Chremonidian W ar, on the, xzxvi. Qi, 

Cicero de Natuia Deoruni, vii. 415. 

Cicero de Senectute, collation of a MS. of, iv. EOl^ 

Cicero de Senectute, et de Amicitia, notice of Barker's ed. of, v. 188. 424. 

* Cicero, de Officii«s,' notice of, xiii. 91. 

Ciceronis Disputationes Tusculanas, symbuls critics ad, xxvi. 

* Ciceronis opera omnia, cura Emcsti, iii. iU^ 

* Ciceronis Quaest. Tusc, curs novissimie in,' notice of, viii. liLL. 

Cicero, observations on some orations ascribed to, xvii. 134. 894. xriii. 113. 

24L. xix. ^ xxT. 221. xxvi. 321. 
Cicero, on the different opinions relative to, xxii. 105. 
Cicero'a Catilinarian nration, obscure passage in, explained, xxii. SZfi. 
Cicero's Cato Major illustrated, xii. 7H. 
Cicero's Cato Major, on a pa:>sHge in, x. RIM. 
Cicero's lost treatise De Gloria, xxzii. 126. 

Cicero's two tracts, notes to Barker's edition of, vi. 155. 214^ vii. UJL. 
Classic Authors, list of tbe earliest editions of, xxriii. Ifki. 
Classical Connexions, ix. 139. x. lliL MSL 

Cbissical Criticisms, miscellaneous, ii. 904. iii. 473. iv. 501. v. lilL. 12& 17*1. 

202. 2M. vi. 94. 123. 111. 198. 221. 224. vii. lAL 206. 441. 458. viii. Ifl. 

2fe8. 35i. SBiL ix. LLL 321* x. 2L 5fi. xi. IIL 3fi. xii. 3£iL 470. xiii. 

24. 252. xxii. 315. xxiii. 98.275. xxv. 331. xxvi. 122- 198. 818. xxvii. 

182. xxix. 344. 35^. 319. xxxi. 348. xxxiii. 3. 31. 216. 301. xxxvi. 1112, 

xxxvii. 8, xxxviii. 29. xxxix. 305. 346* 
Classical Writers, originality of the, iv. 215, 
Classical Writers, remarks on obscure passages in, xxx. 14. 
Clandinn, genius and writings of, xxiii. 203. xxvii. 2Z5. xxix. 281. xxx. UL 
Claudian, remarks on, L IS, 22. xxiv. Sfifi. 
Compound word.s in the ancient languageb, xxxix. L. 

ConjectursB critics in auctores Grscos, ii. 568. 892. iii. 76.287. iv. LM< v. ftfi. 
vi. 3i2. 
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* Conjonctlons, de Teroploi des,' notice of, xi.l^ 
Criseot mythological specimen, xxvi. 

Cans posteriores ad Dawesii Miscellanea Chtka, xxxvi. 2^ 
Dawea' letter to Taylor, x. ZAiL 
Demiurgus, corruption of, xxxix. IILL 

Demostlienem, comnientarii in, xivi. 233. xxvii. 4L 221. xxviii. ^ 254. 

xxix. ifi2, XXX. IM. xxxi. fi^x 
Demosthenes, a passage explained, xxxv. 21* 

Demosthene«, critical remarks on detached passages in, ii. 590. iii. 151. 
Demosthenes; is the first Philippic one oration or composed of two ? xxxii. L 
Derivation uf antea, anteliacy <^c., xt. ^IfL 
Derivation of the word iirow, ix. 11 J. ^ . • ' 

* Dictione Latina, liber de pura,' notice of, ix. iZ^ 
Diodori Siculi Hibliotheca; Histories Libri, notice of, ix. 471. 
Diogenes Laiirtius, a palru an a patria sic vocatutt sit ? xxv. ZAiL 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on his credit as an historian and critic, xxzit. 2ZL 

xxxv. Il'i. -ifih. xxivi. 202. xxxvii. 17<j. xxxviii. L 
Dissertatio de Pallene et Peliene, xx\iii. 2^ 

* Klementa doctrina metrica?,* notice of, xv. JH^ 

* Elemcnta Linguse Gra^cas,' notice of, xxviii. 2^ , 

* Empedoclis et Parmenidisfragmenta,* observations on, xxvi. 250. 
Epistola Bentleii ad Richterum, xv. 171. 

Epistola CrHica, X. ILiL xi. 53. 

Epistole duffi Ricardi Bentleii, xii. 1.57. 438. * i 

Epistola Heyiiii, xi. ITiO. 

Error of Mr. Matliias noticed, xx. Z21^ 

Etymological Researches, xxiii. '2&2. 

Euripidea carmina epodica commentarius in,ix. 203. x. 11^ 3f>0. xi. 25. 

Euripidis, commentarius de dialugis, ii. 609. 

Euripidem, commentarii in, xx. 7h. 271. 

Euripidem, Marklandi nota; Mss. in, xxv. 22iL • . 

Euripidem, observationes criticx in, xii. 2iL • 

Euripidem, varia: lectiones ad, xvii. 18b. 

Euripides, emendations of, xii. 467. xxiv. 1*21 . 12iL 

Euripides, on the philosophical sentiments of, xiv. 1 12. a05. 

Euripidis, collatio codicis Havnien!»is cum editione Porsuniana, xxviii. 109. 

'Eurip. Heraclida;,' notice of Klmsley's, vii. 2*)H. 

Eurip. Heraclidas, observationes in, vii. 301 

Eurip. Here. Fur. Herman., notice of, viii. 199. 

Eurip. Hippol. and Alcestis, canons and remarks on Monk's, xxxvii. 121. 

Eurip. Hippol. criticisms on, vi. 394. 

Eurip. Hippo!., notice of Monk's, V. 193. vi. LL ■ • 

Eurip. Hippol. on tlie 77 ih verse of, xii. 111. 

Eurip. Hippol. Steph., critical remarks on, vi. 347. vii. 206. viii. gj^ ix. 133. 
Eurip. Med., not&in, x.412. xxviii. 114. 317. xxxii. ir»7. 

* Eurip. Med. Elmsiey,' notice of, xix. 261* xxi. aillix xxii. 402. 
Euripidfi Phaethontis fragments, notas in, xxii. IML xxvi. ^tiiL 
Eurip. Philoctetes, on a fragment of, L 345. 

Eurip. PbcEoissse, notes on, v. 861. x. QSL xxiii. 20^ 
Eurip. Phoenisss, Burges, critical notice of, i^ L21L • ' 
Eurip. Pboenissae, Burges, notes on, L 263. 314. 
Eurip. Phoeniss^, Schutz, notice of, xiii. 177. 
Eurip. Supplices, Herm., notice of, viii. 417. ix. iSL 
Eutropius, collation of a manuscript of, v. 349. .« , <. 
Facetia; Classica?, v. 28^^ 297. ^ ^ 

* Grxca Grammatica,' notice of, vii. 216. 
Giteca; lingua', dissertatio de pronunciatione, xxiii. 

GraecoB auctores, syntagma de ratione emendandi, v. 203. 3G1. 
Gnecorum Comicorum fragmenta, xxii. 211. xxvi. aitL ..ii^ .»# 
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Gmcororo de Legibus Metricis Poetarum, xxxiii. ^IlL zxxiv. ]3± 

Gnecorum dc verbis ex regula flecieudis, L 151. 

Grfficorum Lyriconim fragmenta ditliyraiiibka, xxiv. 

Grarcorum Poctarum de legibns metncis, xxxiv. 236. xxxt. SSL 

' Greecos scriptorea quosdam emendationes in,' remarks on, zxziii. QjL 

* Grammar of the Greek Tongue/ remarks on, zii.22< 

* Grammatical parallel of the ancient and modem Greek languages/ notice of, 

xxzi. ILl^ 
Grecque litterature, xvii. 8Sa 

Greek Accents and Metre, iii. 476. 

Greek Accents, on the, LZ51a ii. 567. 848. 

Greek Accentuation, theory of, xzxti. 241. zziiii. fi^ 

Greek Article, on the, ix. 481. 

Greek Cases, origin of the, ii. 996. zzzrii. 9L 

Greek Dialects, xvii. itL 

Greek Drama, general obeerrations on, xxxiii. 73. 
Greek Etymology, ii. 8G2. 

Greek Iambic, Trochaic and Anspiestic Verse, on, xxxi. 8^^ 25iL 
Greek Pastoral Potts, essay on the, xvii. TAx xviii. 2iiiL xs. 12A± SOO* 
Greek Prepositions, dissertation by Professor Moor on, iii. 22a 
Greek Prepositions, remarks on Prof. Moor's dissertation on, iii. 470. 

* Greek Prosody and Metre, elements of,' notice of, xxiii« 223* 
Greek Sapphic Ode, on the, xviii. 37S. 

Greek Syntax, on, xxv. 284a 

Greek Writers, Eastern langusges requisite to illastratc obscnre psssages in 

the more earl^, v. 1S2. 
' Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critics,' on the, x. iM± xi. 29fi> zii. IfiZ. xtii. 

422. XT. 14£a xxvii. xxxvii. 264^ 
Heerenii dissertatio de Chori Grscorum Tragici natnra, xxx. 2&< 
Heliudorus, remarks on, viii. 317. 

Hendecasyllabic measures, formation and conQection of, xxxiii. SIL 

Hendecasyllabic measures, xxxiv. 124. 

Hermann, de particula hv, xxxiv. WS^ xxxv. &2< 209. xxiTi. ^ 209. 
Hermogenis progymnasmata, v. 381. vi. 397. 417« triii, l&jL 
Herodotum emendatiooes in, xxii. 373. 

Herodotus amended, ix. 490. 

Herodotus and Thucydides, maps and plana illustrative off xxxii. 291. 

Herodotus, notice of Gaiaford's, xl. 82* 

Hesychiiet Etymologici quibuadam glossis de, xii. 393. 

Hesychio Milenio, conjectura de, ix. 686. 

Hesychius vindicated, vi. 190. 

Hexameter Verse, two last feet of, xxxii. 224. 

Historiaro antiqniorum teraporum, obsenrationes critics tn, xxiv. 29^ 
Homer, critical remarks on, xxxiv. 
Homer illustrated, iii. 315^ iv. 457. 

' Homer, illustrations of,' critical review of, iv. 517. v. l&JL vi. 26^ 

Homer, illustrations of, v. 214. 429. 

Homer, metrical companion to, xxxix. 337. xl, !LL 28S. 

Homer, observations on some lines of, xvii. 2fiiL 

Homer, on the Hiatus in the poems of, xxxv. 1< 235. 

Homeri Odyssea;, collatio cod. MS., xxiii. 17H. xxxvi. 251. 

* Homeric Digamma/ translation of Dr. Thiersch's, xxxvi. 306. xxxvii. IlSi 
' Homerica Carmina,' notice of, xxiii. iA&* xxiv. 22&a xxvii.2lii 
Homer, on the Margites of, xii. IfiL. 

Homer, on the versification of, ix. 361. 

Homericus hymnos, animadversiones in, viii. 4a 

' Homer's Hymn to Mercury, translation of,' notice of, xxxi. Ufl. 

Homer's Iliad, critical remarks on, zzxi. 2fi2. xxxii. 292. xxxiii. 142, 
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Homer's Iliad, on Uie exAmination of the primary argument of, xxvi. Ififi^ 

Uoroer'ii Iliad, remarks on the introductory lines of tlie, iii. 

Homer's Odyssey, collation of the Harleian MSS. of, ii. 191. 492. xi. 95. 201. 

lii. L xiii. liiL xiv. bih 333. xv. LL 2ii2. xvi. UiL ZiiiL xvii. 21. 222± 
Homer's Odyssey, observations on the 24th book of, xiii. 122. 
Horaeruni, prolecomena in, xii. 321. viii. 22< 289. 
. Horace, annotations of, vi. lA^^ 

Horace explained by Thucydides, ix. 2iiL. 
Horace, metrical arrangement of, vii. 455. 
Horace, observations on an Ode of, xxi. 218a 
Horace, Ode xxix. Book ^ observations on, xvi. 2M± 
Horace, on the Latin Alcaic and Sapphic metres of, xxii. 144. 
Horace, remarks on, vii. 8^ 

Horace's Satires, explanation of a passage in, ii. 749. 

Horace*!) Scansion and structure of tlte Alcaic i^tuuza of, xi. 'i^tL. 

* Horace, the lyrics of,' notice of, xxv. Sifi* 

Horace, Variorum edition, notice of, v. 101. vi. 91. 279. 

Hor^v Classic®, iii. IM^ 

Horatianiii de versibuii (juibuddam, xxix. 71. 

Horatii libellus de felici audacia, xiii. 291. xv. CL. 

Horatii opera, nota; critics io, xxix. 4£L 

Horatium, conjecturiu in, xxiv. 129. 

Horatiutn, notae aliquot in, xviii. LlilL 

Ictus Mctricus in Virgilian Hexameters, on the |X>wer of the, xxxix. LL^ 
. Idioms of the Greek language, observations on some, xiii. 355. 
Illustrations of /E^chylus and Cicero, xi. 332. 
Inceptive power of S. x. 122. 
' Institutes of Latin Grammar,' notice of, xxvii. Z22a 
Justin emendated, iv. 2Li 

Justin Martyr, ou a controverted passage io, xxvii. 261. 

Juvenal, desultory remarks on, xv. 

Juvenal illustrated, ii. 702. 

Juvenal, observation on a passage in, vi. 12ix 

Juvenal, proposed emcndatiou of, v. 415. ^ 

Juvenal vindicated, x. lOL 

' Juvenalis ct Persii satirie,' notice of, xxvi. 21Am 

* Juveualis satiras, aniuiadversiones io,' notice of, viii. 236. 

* Klotzii opoBcula,' notice of, x. 203. 

Latin Alcaic and Sapphic Metres, xxxii. lAl^ 
Latin authors, observations on some, xxvii. 197. 
Latin Uisiorians before Livy, on the, xxiii. 139. 
Latin Metre, remarks on, xii. LQ. 
Latin Metres, ii. 515. 

Latin poetical expressions to render to run, xii. fii. 

Latin Scholiasts, ii. 452. 

Latin Supines, ii. 434. 848. 

' Leonids utriusque carmina,' notice of, xii. 239. 

Lexicograplioruin veterum glossis de quibusdam, xiv. 2Q 1, 

Liter® quaedam inedita;, xxx. 1 19. illi. xxxi. 147- 21i. 

liviana de Patavinitate, xxii. 

Livy, Book 3. chap. v. remarks on, xxiv. 23. 348^ xxvi. 252. 
LIvy, emendation of a passage in, xxiii. 278. 

Livy, on a passage of, xv. LI& , 

Longinum, animadversiones in, iii. fil. 

Longinus, critical remarks on, ii. 818. iii. 310. v. 10. 395. 

Longinus, notes on, xxiii. 317. ■ 

Longinus, remarks on, viii. Zfi. 

Longus, fragment of, viii. 403. 
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Luciani loci quidam eroendad atque explanati, vi. 12S. ix. 158. Zf. ziii. 

71. xiv, TL XV. ]ALt xvi. 282. xvii. i21L xviii. 4iL 2QS^ xix. 21. 
Lucretius, corrections in the text of Wakefield's, xxi. 102. 

LycopbroD, essay on the Alexandra of, v. LUL 
L^cupbrou, obscure word in, xviii. ^02. 

LjcophroD, the tragic poet ; was he the author of Caasandra 1 zzxfi. 2&. 

Macrobe, sur la vie et les ouvragesde, zx. LQi» xzi. 61. zxii. 

Magic of the ancient Greeks and Romans, xxiV. f 85* 

' Manual uf Classical Bibliography,' notice of, xxziii. 21L 

Martial, illustration of, ii. 797. 

Meaning of rpaxvs, &c., zxiii. il. 

Metrical canons of Porson, on the, xziii. Ififij 

Metrical lines in prose classics, zv. 181. 

Miscella critica in aliquot I oca scriptorum Grscorum, zviii. 344. 

Miscellanea cla^sica, zv. 29& xvi. 3^ xvii. EIL 348. xviii. 232- xix. S2S^ 

zx. L aiiL xxi. 22. 27fi» zzii. 171. zziii.4L.21ML zzi?. LL_ail. izxv. 

a21L 

Momi miscellanea subseciva, iz. 525. x. ^ 176. zii. 261. ziii. 81L 
Moods, essay un, xix. aa^. zz. fii. 

Mot s omis par ii. £tienne, zii. 216. 463. xiii. Ifil . 406. ziv. 281L zvi. 81. 

* MuQusculum Juventuti/ notice of, zzv. ML 

' Muss Cantabrigienses,' on the preface to the, iv. Z& 

Nazianzeni Gregorii epigrammata, viii. 3 1 . 

Negative pwrticle, yrj, on llie, xxvi. 390. 

' Nestoris Novariensis Vocabula,' inquiry relative to, is. 2ftL 

* Nubere,' meaning, use, and etymology of, vii. 11^ 

* Nominibus Uraecorum, de,' notice of, viii. 385. 

Notarum Romanarum ac literaruin interprotaiio, vii. 24& viii. ftfifi. 

NugsB, zxiv. fta2s zzv. 31IL zzvi. IS. 363. zzvii. IB^ zzviii. L22L ztiz. 126. 
25a. XXX. Ifl. xxzi. 186. zzxii. 284. L12. zxxiv. 45. 213. xxzr. IM. 314^ 
xxxvi. UL 111. xxxvii. 63. 24iL zixviii. 107. zxxix. iOfL xl. LLL 

NogsB Criticae, xxv. 3al. 

Nugae Gramroaticffi, ii.778. iii. L 

* Observationes critica? in Tragicos, ice' notice of, x. LL 
' Observationes in auctores vctcies,' notice of, xi. liL 
ObservatioDS sur MEXPl, xxviii. 185. 

* Odes of Anacreon of Teos translated,' notice of, xzix. 229. 
Origin of the term Middle as applied to the Greek verb, xviii. 1 57. 
Originality of Kuster's discovery of the true force of the middle tevh, zv. 804. 

* Origioation of the Greek Cases,' notice of Sandford's, zzzvii. 9SL 

Orpheas, Mystical Hymns of, introduction to Taylor's translation of tbo, xziz. 

322. XXX. HI. 
Orphic Remains, xvii. LfiiL 
Ovid, criticisms on, xxvi. 147. 
Ovid, remarks on a passage in the Nux of, ii. 740. 

* Ovide, Art de Pkire,' notice of, xxii. 63. 
O vidian distich, hint to form the, xxii. 121. 

Ovidii fragmentnm antiquum Heroidum, L 12L , , 

Ovidiura, Bentleii emendationes in, xix. IfiS. 248. 
Falibothra, and the Golden Pleece, xziii. liML 

* Paiimpsestas,' on the word, xii. 204. 
Particle ay, on the, xvii. 65. 

Parliculis 5ir»t et Srces fi'fj, de, xxviii. 132. 

Patrician and Plebeian, ou the ancient Roman distinction of, xxzvi. 192. 
Pausaniaa de M. Clavier, analyse du premier volume du, xiii. Ufi. 

Persii et Catonis manuscriptomm collalio, iv. 3A3. 
Persii Satira", xviii. ii2. 
- Persius, notice of Passow'Sjix. 501. 
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fertiuf, observations qd, viii. 174. 

Fersius, obaervalions on Drumraond's, iii. 368. 

Petrarch, on the Africa of, xxviit. 2i 2!ilL 

* Pherecydis et Acusihii fragmenta,' notice of, Tiii, 121L 
Philelphi epistolx, xxxi.L 

Philemon, critical remarks on Dr. Osann's edition of, z»v. 843. xxvi. fiZ« 

* Philemonis Lexicon,' notice of, vii. il. 

* Pliilologue, Le,' notice of, xviii. 135. 

* Phxdri fabul«, nuve et veteres,' notice of, xiii. SfiZ. 
Phiednis, on the Iambic metre of, xvi. 14. . / . 
Phoenix, on the, xiv. 3JiL 

* Photii Biblicola,' notice of, xxxiii. 351 . 

Photii Lexicon, notse in, xxvui. ^ , «i 

Photius, correction of a passage of, xvi. a&& * 
Fhotius, notice of Porson*s, xxvii. ZLh^ 
Plirynicimm Lobeckianum, observationes in, xxix. fi^ 
Pindar, preface to the Aldine, v. 171. 

Plato, Couain'a edition of ProchisJ on the Parnienidea of, ixxi. ISL 871. 
Plato, emendation of the text of, xxx. 304. 
Plato, ohservatiung on the Pha:do of, xxxi. 200. 

Plato, observations on the Scholia of Hermeas on the Phndrus of, xxriii. liL 

2fifix xxix. liiiL 2J2^ 
Plato, Creuzer's edition of the commentary of Olympiodorui on the First 

Alcibiades of, xxvii. 29> 
Plato, on the Exceq)ta from the Scholia of Proclus on the Cratylus of, xxx. i, 

' Plato, Variorum Edition of,' notice of, xxxix. 1()1. 
Platonic lue of mvhweiv^ viii, 275. 

Platonis et Horatii, symbola: criticx in quasdam loca, xxvi. 230. 
Platonis Mencxenuiu, notuia: qu8:dam in, xii. 415. 
Plato's Meno, on a geometrical query in, xvii. 17i, 
Plauti Comccdia;, Bothe, notice of, xxxiv. LL 
Plutarch, on hia character as an historian, xvi. 2Ifi. xvii. 
Plutarchum, .^rchilochi frat^m. ap. xii. 2jLL 

* Potitffl Minores Gra'ci,' notice of, xii. 410. xiii. I O'J. 

Poetarum Miuorum, de Fragmentis, xiii. Z&l^ xiv. xv. 216. xvi. 317. 

xvii. a^ia. 

Poeticnl metres of the ancients, iii. ZiL 

Porsonian Canon examined, xxxi. 17fi. * 

Porson's Cunons xxxi. I^ti. 

Purson's derivation of iyw refuted, xxx. 

Porson's Iambics, iii. 232. 203. 

Porson's Metrical Canons, xxxii. 308. 

* Propositions, essai 8ur les,' xxvii. 

* Prodi, Mariiii Vita,' notice of, xi. 
'Procli opera,' notice of Cousin's, xxii. Ififi* 

' Procli scholiis in Cratylum Platonis, excerpta ex,' notice of xzv. f29. 
Proclus, on the commentaries of, xxv. 1 3i. liQIL 

' Proclus ou the Purmenidea of Plato,' notice of Cousin's edition of the first 

two books of, xxiv. ZML 
Prolusio Mercurialis, xvi. 224. 
Pronunciation of Greek, xxxiv. 1 55. 
Pronunciation of Latin words, v. aL 
FropertiuSt on passages in, xiii. 415. xiv. 216. • *> • 

FrossB et poetic» orationis, de differentia disputalio, xxxvii. ZiL 187. 

xxxviii. 2X 
Frosodial j)ower of the letter ^, iv. 515. 
Prosody of Greek Verse, xii. 208. 
Ptolemy, notice of Bertius's, xxxvi, L 

# 
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Quantity of a final short TOwtl before a word beginning witU 9 followed by a 

conBoaant, L Tl. 283^ 
Quantity of ' acadcmia,' xi. 221. 
Quantity of rvv in comic Terse, viii. 2Q. 

Qiiisquiliffi; or Rliscollnneous thnughis on Classical and oilier subjects, xzxii. 
Kecherches graiumaticales gur lea [>repo!»itioiu» €ls et mt^ :(xviiL ^12. 
Recondite meaning of ' Ruere/ 6cc. viii. 128. 

Roman tragedy, some remarks on the value of, xxxi. Zik xxxii. QQ. 247. xxziii. 

Sn. 205. 
Ruhukeuiana opuscola, ii. 618. 

Ruhnkenii celebri quodam reperto litexario, de, xxii. ISL 
Sallust, note on, Ti. 2£i^ 

Sallnstii et Eutropii, codicis nianuscripti notttia, x. 144. 

Sallustiaiiarum Ic-ctionum excerptaruai symbola, xxxiv. 126. . 

Sappho, Alcxus^ &c., remarks on fragments of, xxiii. liillL 

Siipphic and Alcaic Metres, on the, xiv, Sfili xv. 105. 221. xvi. 40. 

Sappho eiDcndata, xv. 157. 

i^appho, fragineiitfl of, L LilL ' • • 

Scbieusner's * Opqacula Critica/ notice of, viji. 1S5. 

Scriptores quosdam veteres, annolaiiones et emcndationes in, xxxi«. 219* 

Senatus-corisultum in honor of Cjermanicus, fragments of ^, xxxvii. 202. 

Senecaj Hippolytum, animadversiones Justi Lipsii in, v. 57. 

Seneca^ opera, fientleii emendationes ad, xxxvii. 

* Senecae tragoedia;,' notice of Bothe's edition of, xxv. 81. 
Senecam, Beucii pricfatio in, vi. 139. 

Senecam Tragicum, Varia* Lectioncs in, xxx. 174. 

Sextus Pythagoricu9, discovery relative to some sentences of, xxi. 266. 

Short syllables, viii, 2\. 

Siiius Italicus» Beuile^'s unedited emendations of, iii. 381. 

Siraonides de C^os, sur, xix. Tifi. 

Siroonidis fragmenta duo emendata, xxiL S138. 

Singular use of the word ayyeXos. ' • 

Sophocles, annotations on the Pbiloctetes of, L 331. 

Sophocles, Bentley's emendations of, xiii. 244. 

Sophocles corrected and explained, ix. 465. 

^phodcs et Theocritus emendati, xxvii. 339. 

Sophocles, notes on the Antigone of, xxxii. Ma 257. xxxiii. Zl^ 

Sophocles, notes on the CEdipus Rex of, xxxiv. 266. xxxv. 229. xxxvi. 41L 

SophocHs Oedipus, criticism on, vi. 395. 

Sophocliii xViitigunam, anuotationes in, xvii. 52^ 

Sophoclis CEdip. Colon, emendationes in, xxix. 280. 

' Sophoclis CEdipus Coloneus,' notice of Elmsley's, xxviit. 350. 

* Sophoclis omnia qu;e extant,* notice of IjruncK's, xx. 198. 
Sophoclis vulg. quajtlam lectt. defenduntur et explicaatur, xxix. Qii» 
Strabo, criticism on Falconer's, vi. vii. l£2t 

Straho, remarks on, ix. 113. 
Straho, two letters on the Oxford, vii. 445. 
Strabo, unpublished notes on, xxxi. lais SllL. 
Suetonius collatus cuip MSto., ix. 143. 2Mi 
Suidas, observations on, vii. 456* 
Sylva or Silva ? xxxiii. ZSL 309. 
Syntax of 1291, Scito, v. 185. iTL 
Tacitum, conjecturain, ix. 162. 

Tacitus, critical remarks on detached pa«!sages of, ri. 473. iii. 1.1i9. v. 358. 
Tacitus, fontes quos, iu tradendis rebus ante sc gesiis videatur scquutns, 
viii. 244> 

' Tacitus, Germany and Agricola of,' notice of, xxix. 84. 

Tacitus illustrated, ii. 581. ix. IQl^ 

Tacitus, remarks on some passages in, iii. IftS^ iv. 48. xxxiii. 187. 
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* Tentamen de Metris,' criticnl notice of Dr. Burney*8, ii. 643. 
Tentamen de Poetis Romanis Klegiacts, ix. ^A&± 

Terence, imitations of Menander Sy, xxix, 57. 

Theocriii quaedaro vulg. lectt. defenduntur et expUcantur, xxix. 55. 

Theocritus, on a passage of, zviii. 3fil . 

* Tlicoplimstus, characters of/ notice of, xxix. 214. 
Theopii vlact, on the Asonas of, vii. UiL viii. OIL 
Thucjdide (Le) de Dukcr, &c., notice of, xxvii. 257. 
Thurydidcm, notula; in, xxxv. 233. 

Tbucydides emendalus, xxii. 370. 

Thucydides misquoted in Mitclail's .Aristophanes, xxiii. 147. 

* Thucydides de Peloponnesiaco,' notice of, xxvi. ^JiL 
'Tiberius Rhetor de Figuns,' notice of, xii. 198. 
*Tibullus ct Lygdainis,' notice of, xi. ^SSL 
Timocreon, translation from, xt. ^\Z± 

*Tragica Gnt-co-Latina, nova Chrestomathia,* notice of, x. 2^ 
Traf^corum Grsecorura carmioa monosuophica, commeutarius in, vii. 167. 369. 
riii. 14_L 

Verboruro deponentium et roedionim, de origine ac vi, xxii. 21L. xxiii. Ijl3> 

* Viger's Greek Idioms, abridged and translated,* notice of, xxxviii. 321. 
Vindication of J. A. Ernes ti, xi. 121^ 222. 

Vindicii« Antiqus, xvi. fi. 2^Srt. xvii. 1 14. iM. xviii. 67. 

Virgil, conjectural criticisms on various passages in, vi. 385. vii. 82. x. 291. 

Virgil's /f'^neis, notice of a translation of, xxi. 2fifi. 

* Virgil's Fourth Eclogue, Illustration of,' notice of, SiL 
Virgil's GeorgicB, First Hook, on a passage in, xx. 32!L 
Virgil's Georgics, on two passages in, xxiv. 425. xxvi. 232. 
Virgil's Georgics, remarks on some passages in, xxxvi. LQ2. 
Virgil vindicated, viii. llilL 

' Xinophon,' annonce de, xv. 175. 
Xenoplion, on the Hellenica of, xxzr. 295^ 

* Xenopbontis Economicus, Kusteri,* notice of, vii. 408. 
Xcnopiiontis JVIemorabilia, animadversiones Ruhnkenii In, iii. 444. 
Xenopbontis Memorabilia, Valcknaerii annotationes in, iv. 129. 

Classical Telegraph, v. 10.^. 

Coincidence between the Belts of the Planet Jupiter and the fabulous bonds of 

Jupiter the Demiurgus, xs. 321^ 
' Collectanea Grseca Olajors,' notice of, xxv. xviii. Lt 
' Collectanea Graeca Minora,' notice of, xxviii. 242. 

* Collectanea Gr£eca Minora,' on the notes to the, xxvi. 22^ 
Concio ad Clerum, x. 4^ 

Conformity of the Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, ix. 219. 529. 
Corfu, fpwpu^ hcupia of, xxv. 121. 

Correspondence, xv. 174. 

Correspondents, notices to, L 174- 394. ii. G79. iii. 245. 489. iv. 2JaSL 525. v. 

235. 436. vi. •217. 443. vii. 237. 464. viii. 224. 494. ix. 228. 411. x. *191. 

429. xi. 197. mL xii. 235. 485. xiii. 219. 467. xiv. 224. 395. xv. 188. aSfL 

xvi. 203. 404. xvii. 220. 464. xviii. 208. 409. xix. 200. 376. xx. 224. xxi. 

187. 3m xxii. 200. 484. xxiii. 187. 426. xxiv. 196. 446. xxv. 198. 386. 

xxvi. 204. 409. xxvii. 195. 38&. xxviii. 191. 382. xxix. 222. 409. xxx. 200. 

429. xxxi. 216.441. xxxii. 192. 3H& xxxiii. 199. 3^ xxxiv. 164. 32ri. xxxr. 

344. xxxvi. 159. 326. xxxvii. 'i2a^ xxxviii. 1^ 342. xxxix. 185. ML 
Couleii Plantarutii Libri, ixxi. i3_L 
Course of studies pursued at Oxford, vi. 3(15. 

* Cour<»o of the Niger,' critical observations on the, xxii. 3^ 
Creation, on the, v. 311* 

Crux Ansata, on the Tau or the, xx. 178. 

Cane posteriores, x. 417. xi. Sfil. xiv. 357. xv. 3fiJL 
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CyrilluB Lncaris, on the Confession of Faith of, xxxiv. 1* S08. 
Cjrilluii Luc&fii», Patriarch of Cou.staQtiQuple, some incidents ia the life of, xxxvi. 
12& xxxvii. 225. 

* Death of Demofsthenes/ notice of, xxx. 412. 

* JJecouvertes PliiloJoi^kjucs,' notice of, xxiii. 211. 
Defence of Public Schools, Tiii. 187. 

Degrees in the Universities, a dissertation on, ii. 824. 

Deities of Samothrace, on the, xiv. 50. 

Dempster, sketch of the character of i'homas, xxiii. liiL 

Derivations of English words and phrases (rom the Spanish and Italian, z. US. 

* Description de la Grcce de Pausanias,' notice of, x. 

AiaXoyos STf^rgypu rov MtXcwos Bi$\ioyrui\vs kcu ^lAo/ta^t, v. 283. 

Dionytdaca, notice uf Nonnius's, vii. ILLL 

Drama, origin of the, xxi. 230. 

Druid?, on tho or'iijin of, vii, 173. viii. 22.5. xi. L 

Drummoud's ' HercuUnensia,' critical notice of, ii. 524. 

Druses' relifcion, on the founders of the, vii. *213. 

Duport's Greek Prajrer Book, zvii. 410. xviii. 1QT . 

Eastern Antiquities, xx. 852. 

Eastern Bibliography, anecdotes of, xzxvi. 9SL 

Eastern mode of expressing sentiment by action, iii. 111. . 

Ecclesiastical Researches, iv. i5_. 

' Edinenrii Schola, Ex Tentaminibus Puerorum in,' notice of, vi. 412. 

Egyptian Antiquities, vii. xl. IM^ 

Egyptian, Babylonian, and Persepolitan writing, xxvii. 229. 

Egyptian embalmers, xviii. 
Egyptian etymology, ix. 154* 
Egyptian idols, on, ix. 559. 

Egyptian mytliology, analysis of, xxvi. faS. 
Egyptian Tumb, lielzoui's, iXxii. HSL 

Egyptians and Chaldeans, on the science of the, xvi. 145. 262. xvii Ifi, XTiii. 1^ 
2aa. xix. 22fi. XX. 42. xxi. ^ 

* Elements of English Grammar,' notice of, vii, ilR. 

Elephant and Sphinx, Schlegers History of the, xxx. 209. xxxi. 42* 
Elgin Marbles, xiv. 98. 

Elgin Marbles, Professor Reuvens on the, xxviii. 175 . 22^ 
Embalming among the Egyptians, xxvii. 3iiL 
Embassies to China, xxx. 1. 
Emerald, on the, iv. 162. 
Emeralds, where found, L fiiL 325* 

English and Swedish languages, similarity between the, xi. L5L 

* English Grammar,' notice of Grant's, x. 174. 
English Liturgy, on the, xix. 178. 

* Enthusiasm of Mrthoiiists and Papists considered,' notice of, xxii. ft2* 
Epic Poeiry of tite Pvomans, on the, xxxix. 2l1L xl. LL 

' Epigrammata,' notice of, xxxii. 352. 
Epitaphs, on, xiii. S&Li 

Epithets in poetical composition, ix. 

* Essay on a Punic In.-ciipLion,' notice of Drummond's, iii. 198. 

* Essay on Ancient Coins, Medals, &c.' notice uf, xxxviii. 25* 
Etymological disquisitions, ix. 121* xi. Q* 

Etymology, iv. 4S7. 

Euripides, translation from. xi. 227. , 

* Euripides, the Hecuba and Medea of,' notiee of, xl. 343. 
European words derived from the Persian, xi. Slii* 
Examination for classical medals at Cambridge, xvii. 209. 

Examination for the Cambridge Classical Triposes, xxix. 190. . 
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Excursion from Rome to Honee*s Sabine Farm, account of an, xrx. 216. 

* Ezconion to tbe Mountains of Piedmont,' observations on the, ZKxiiL ISO* 288. 
Extract of a letter to M. de Hammer, vii. 162. 

Fables, and the Eastern sciences, xxz. 
Fables of Bidpai, xxviii. ISL 

* Family Classical Library,' notice of, xl. SJLL 

' Flavii Merobaudis Caru.iimm Urationi^ue Reliquis,' notice of, XXXiii. 2B8. 
Foreign Works, notices of, xxxriii. 117. ^2A± xzxii. WSL MS. 
Forgeries, account of literary, xvi. 122^ 
Format imi d« T.angR^, L 204. 

' Fnigmctita IiaMnurico-(."optica,' notice of, sui. HL 

Fiencb littTiilurc, x. '.\77. i 

Gr.of;nAHrii(' \i, extract from Ren Ilaukal, unpul)lislicd, xxviii. 2C0. ' ' 

( i I. o^riijihy <if Siisiiiiia, (jljst rvaiioiis ou the, ix. 149. " •* iry' ' 

( ii'oinetrlcftl I'lotilciu, x. 401. ' ' ' 

(jcrmau and JlI:^rii^ll i1ifilccl<, alfinity of, x. HIS. • - 

(ic^iu r, I,(tt^rs of Conrad, xxxjii. jl • . 

' Gihbon's iniscollancous worki?,' nolicf of, xi. liufL 

' Cioi'iTcs' Sli.iim.'iiiK h.' noiicf of, xxxi. 'JS4. ' • ' ' 

(iutlinj;cn, account of tlio library ut the University of, xxii. g4^. 
Ciotiiiipcn h'ctiiios, ix. 'JLs. '' 

* Ciraiunu'r," obscrA-ations on that article in Ur. Rces* Cyclopedia, iii. 408. 

* Grammar of tlic Persian language/ notice of the, xxxii. 12. ' 
Grammar, on, xxxvi. I'J. 

' Gray's Works,' notict* of, x\. 1B3. 
Greco, Is'oiivelles littrnurcs de la. x. 427. 
Greece, civilization of Modern, xxi. ISO. 

Cireek and Latin Lanpia^rs, on the importance of acquiring tbe, zxxt. 218. 
' Greek Cla<i^ics, School and ('ollege,' notice of, xl. 
Greek K(iif^ram, style of the ancient, xv. '2\2. 
'Greek Kxertises/ notice of, xxxiv. 3Q!L 
Greek Fatlicrs, icmarLs on tiie, ix. 87. 
' (iret k Gradus,' notice of the, xxxvi, ^ft3. 
Greek indexes, on the composition of, xx. g47. 
Greek Letter of Bnmet Latij^fton, xv. 27'^. 
Greek Lexicography, contributions to, xxxiii. 201. 
Grt'ck Literature, viii, 



(/reek Snpphic Ode, on the composition of, vii. IH-t. 

Greek Tost:imcnt, on its uso in public schools, vii. 139. 

Greek Translation, ix. 473. 

Greek war sonc:, v. 404. 

Cireeks, on the mytbology of the, xxiii.S^ 

(ireeks, on tbe theolopy of tbr, xxii. filL aHL 

Griesbach, memoirs of, x. g«>."i. 

Grotiiis to Du Ahmricr on a course of reading;, ii. 7C5. 
Grotius to .Fames de Thou on his controversial writings, ii. 770. 



Cireek llitual xxiv. ;i8. 



wnwd lludd y Mawr, xiii. 420. 



IIahes, observations on, xxsi. uS. I?'i3. 

Iladps (jf Homer, on the situation of the, \xxix. 81L 

' Ilikluyt's Voya(;e3 and Travels,' on some passages of, xxv. fill. 

}fal( s's Chronoh)k.'Y, viii. ItS.'i. 

Heathen Mytholo^^y, orijiln of tbe, xxi. 1 18 

' Hebrew Grammar, Klements of,' notice of, x. 3,^0. 

Hebrew (irammar, Professor Lee's, xl, L 307. 

Hebrew Cirammars, ix. HRl. 
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Hebrew Language, analysis of the V^oqXa and DcrivatWM ike, ttxir. lOO. 
XXXV. 174. 

Hebrew Language, on the vowel points of the» zzxiii. 145. 

Hebrew Language recommended, the study of the, xxxv. 289. 

'Hebrew, Latin, and Euglish Dictionary,' notice of, xii. 

Hebrew, motives to the study of, L 184. 

Hebrew Roots, on the study of the, zzxvii. IM* 

Heerenii dissertatio, xxx. 2^12* 

Helen, antique representations of, xzxvii. 204. 

Henna, account of the antiquities of, v. 24. 

* Herculanensia,' remarks on the notice of, iii. 111. 
Herculanen&ian Papyra, xvii. 203. 
Herculaneum, account of, vii. 4i. 

Heyne, life of, xix. llfL xx. U. 
Hibemicum Florilepium, xxiv. 86fi. 
Hieroglyphic, remarks on a, xxi. 198. 
Hieroglypbical Language, ii. 549. 

* Hieroglyphical Literature, Discoveries in,' notice of, x«xi. iOfi. 

* Hieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura,' notice of, tvi. 

* Hindu Pantheon,' notice of Moor's, vii. aOI. 

* Histoire Cbronologique de I'Art du Destin,' notic« of, xvii. 182. 
' Histoire de la Mosique, &c.,' notice of, xxix. CO. 

History, an Inquiry into the Truth of, xxxviii. 282. xxxix. 2D. 817. 

* History of the B^formation under Henry YIH.,' notice of, nxxiii. 212* 
Homer and Sbakspeare, xxxvi. 

* Horai Pelasgicae,* notice of, xii. 888^ xiv. 
Horsemanship, on ancient, xxxiv. 200. 
Howling of dogs, v. Z8. 

Human character, inqviry into the ciMues of the diversity of the, vi. vii. 

L ix. 6&. X. 237. xii. 4L 2£^ xiii. 305. 
' Icnocrapbie ancienne, ou Kecueil de Portraits autbentiques,' notice of, vii. 209. 

Idektitt of New Ilium and the Troy of Homer, xxvii. L 

Idolatry, origin, progress, prevalence and decline of, xxi. 82iL xxii. 1 . 116. xxiii. 

aiO. xxiv. L 229. xxv. ai^ 208. 
' Idyllia Heroica Decern,' notice of, xxv!. IM. 217. xxvii. 822. 
Iliad, specimens of a modem Greek translation of the, xxviii. 118. 
Illuminated Manuscripts, xxxvi. 218. 
Illustration of St. Gregory's epitaph on St. Basil, ix. 1^ 

* Illustrations of Hogarth,' notice of, xxv. 854. 
Imitations of Horace, iv. QL 

Immortality of the Soul, xxi. 201. xxii. 40. 

Improvisation poetique ches les Anciens, De l^^ xvi. 8^ 

Improvisation poetique, De IV^ xv. 249. xvi. 96, 

Inscription premiere du Voyage a I'Ofisis de Thebes, xxxii. 358» 

Inscription deuxieme du Voyage a I'Oasis de Thebes, xxxiii. ^ 

INSCRIPTIONS, miscellaneous, 

Arabic inscription, answer to observations on the translation of an, xxiil. 811. 

Arabic inscription discovered in the Pyramid of Cephrenes, on the, xxii. 448. 

^ Corpus Inscriptionum Grscarum,' notice of, xxxrii. 140. xxxix. Iji^ 214. 

Delian Inscription, L 94< 

Elean Inscriptions, xi. 348. xiii. 113. xxiv. 401. 

Epitaphium in Athenienses, xiv. 185. 

Greek inscription in a Turkish cemetery, iv. 8L 

Greek inscription on an ancient helmet of brass, on a, xxix. 188. 

Greek inscription on the Rosetta stone, remarks on, x. 0(L 

Greek inscriptions xxv. 192. xxti. Siii. xxx. \2A± 

Greek inscriptions in the Ottis, xxiii. 1^ ^Ma 
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Inicriptio Eliaca ezplicata, xxii. 222i ~ ** 

ItiBcriptio Graeca in Insula Chio reperta, L 117. 
Inscription among the ruins of Cjretise, xiv. 329^ 
inscription at Alezaodria, remarka on an, zt. Lfil. 
Inscription at Axoni, 
Inscription at Beroot, viii. 185. 
Inscription at Damietta, LdX. 
Inscripliou at Fenica. t. 396. 
Inscription at Sens, L 161 . 
Inscription discovered at Cyrene, xxxii. 165. 
Inscription found at Ancient Saguntum, v. 2ZiL 
Inscription found at Eleu^is, ii. 736. 
Inscription found at Lyons, vii. 12. 

Inscription Grecque en Vers, explication d'une, xxii. 28fi. 
Inscription near the Stadium at Lphesus, iv. 456. 

Inscription on a helmet and cauldron found in the Alpheus, near Oly mpia, L S28s 
Inscription on a monumental urn, iv. 489. 
Inscription on a sarcophagus at Fenica, ii. 657. 
Inscription on a stone found at Alexandria, iv. 498. 
Inscription on an Ionic Temple, ii. 521. 

Inscription on an Ionic Temple in Blenheim Gardens, remarka on, ii. 897. 
Inscription on Sir John Moore's monument ix. 119. 
Inscription on the Tomb of Arrian, xvi. 394. 

Inscription over a gate of the Fortress of Amboor in the East Indies, iii. 111. 

Inscription to the memory of Dr. Jowett, ix. 2fifi» 

Inscriptionem Actiacam, commentatio ad, xvii. 3fifi. 

Inscriptionera Eliacam, animadversiones ad, xx. 285^ 

Inscriptiones GracJe Vetustissima;, xxxiii. 322. 

Inscriptions at Alexandria Troas, and at Parchia iv. 406. 

Inscriptions at Barcelona, x. 321.. 

Inscriptions at Parchia, in the island of Paros, v. 144. 

Inscriptions at Skripu, xiii. 32L. 

Inscriptions found at Ancient Saguntum, on the, ii. 657. 907. iii. 63. iv. 261. 

Ti. 153. vii. •226. viii. ai. 
Inscriptions on bricks found on the supposed site of Babel, v. 126. 
Inscriptions on the Greek Theatre at Syracuse, vi. 3<il. 
Inscriptions remarquables, lettres sur des, xiii. 1^2. 
* Inscriptionum Antiquarum Sylloge,' notice of, vii. 426. 
Latin Epitaph found in a church in Jersey, iii. 2M. 
Latin Inscription at Jersey, L 82. 
Latin Inscriptions, vi. 203. vii. 141. viii. 1^9. ix. 132. 
Orchomenian inscription, xvi. 392. 

Phoenicinn inscription found in the island of Malta, on a, t. 41. 399. vii. 191. 
Prolusio Kpigraphica de Inscriptione Gneca, xxvi. 3£i£L 
Pyraraidical Inscription answer to observations on the, xxiv. 21. 
Rhodian Inscription, xxxv. 123. 

Rose's • Ancient Greek Inscriptions,' notice of, xxxiv. 145. 316. xxxvii,Z&. 

Tarragona, Roman inscription at, xvi. 3SI. 

Tyrian Inscription found at Malta, vi. 191. vii. 14L 226. 
' Inquiry concerning the site of Palibotlira,' notice of, xvii. 321. 
Invention of printing with moveable types, xxi. 117. 

* Institutes of Christian Perfection,' notice of, xxxii. 2fi8. 

* Iracs PersicsH Descriptio,' notice of, xxxi. 2'.H . 
Itinerary from Tripoli to Barbaiy, xxix. 1. 
Itinerary from Tripoli to Hou^a, xxix. lA. 
Itinerary from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, xxviii. 193. 
Itinerary of Achmed ben al Hassrn, xxvi. 329. 

Itinerary of El Ilage Boubeker Anzani, notice of, xxvi. IM* 

* Itinerary of the Morea,' notice of, xv. loli. 
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Jaloff nomerala, iv. 521. 

* Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiquities/ notice of, zxviii. 2&fla 
Johnson's Epitaph on Mr. Thrale, remarks on, xii. 

Jones's Persian Grammar, xxxv. 121. 

Josephus, an histariau, xvii. 108. 

' Journal of a 1 our in Asia Minor,' notice of, xxix. 401. 

' Journal of a Tour in the Levant,' notice of, xxvii. lAlL 

Journey to Per^^ia, ix. 631. 

Junius, (extracts from barker's Letters on the authorship of, xxxviii. l&L xxxix. 
192. 

* Labaruu,' essay on the Standard, iv, 223. 

Langue de P^^gypte, recherches critiques sur la, L LQlL 

Language of Action, vii. IA2^ 

Language of Eg) pt, vii. 

Language of tiowers, fruits, &c., ix. 208. 

Languages, plan for translating, without study, xzvii. 215. 

Larcber's ' La Vie et les Ecrits,' notice of, x. 130. 

Latin colony, proposal for a, ixv. *2H\. 

Latin epistle to the late Professor Porson, xx». 15L 

Latin, Greek and Sanscrit, a parallel between, vi. 'HJL 

Latin letter, ▼. 12.5. 

Latin oration spoken at Camferldge, xu. 24(L • 

Latin poetry of Prufessorb Burrow and Duport, on the, x. 22. 

Latin words, Etymology and Formation of certain classes of, xl. IM. 

Latinisation of names, L 247. 

]>atinity, English, xxvii. lOfi. 

Laughter nut always the effect of joy, ii. 606. 

Laws of Comedy, ii. 484. 

Learning, aftcit-nt and modem, on, xi. 229. 

Letter from Professor Boissouade, xxxi. 192. 

Letter to Siroonds D'Ewes, xiv. Si. 

' Letters to a young person in India,' notice of, xxxviii. 12. 

* Levant, Journal of a Tour in the,' notice of, xxvL 82. 
Lexicography, xvii. 411. 

* Lexicon, Greek and English,' notice of, xxviii. 329. 

' Lexicon novum in Novum Testanientum,' notice of, ix. 223. 
' Lexicon of the Fundamental Words of the Greek Language/ notice of, xxxiii. 
170. xxxiv. 37. 

Libraries at Leyden, Hanover, Cassel, &c., account of, xxii. 430. 

Library at Vienna, account of, xxiii. ^ 

' Life and Morals of Epicurus,' notice of, xxx. IT., 

'Lindley Murray examined,' and 'The Essential of English Grammar/ critical 

notice of, i. 2^4. 
Literary coincidences, xvii. 9. 29iL xxxvii. 31. 

Literary Intelligence, L 170. asi. ii. 660. 929. iii. 24L. 486. iv. 251. 622. v. 

226.431. vi. •213. 456. vii. •229. 459. viii. 219. 154. ix. 225.411. x. 184. 

419. xi. 187. ailL xii. 220. 479. xiii. 202. 449. xiv. 219. 382. xv. 182. 32£. 

xvi. 186.400. xvii. 213. 458. x»iii. 204. 395. xix. 197. 3fi(L xx. 211.396. 

xxi. 166, 312. xxii. 251L 472. xxiii. 185. 410. xxiv. 191. 433. xxv. 193. SSL 

xxvi. 199. 408. xxvii. 190. 384. xxviii. 187. STfi. xxix. 216. 407. xxx. 187. 

416. xxxi. 196. 419. xxxii. 180. 316. xxxiii. 188. 3il. xxxiv. 1^ Z21^ xxxv. 

153. aaa. xxxvi. UIL an. xxxvil. ICO. aiSs xxxviii. 15L 335. xxxix. 180. 

355. xl. Uj£L 353. 
Literary labors of Professor Porson, account of, ix. 2Sii. 
litterae quxdam incditx, xxix. 383. 
Longevity of men of letters, xv. 207. 

Lost \Vurki> of Aristutle, Xenocrates, and Tlieophrastus, Extracts from the, xl. 
332. 
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Ludis privatis ac dome«.ticis veterum^ de, v. 
Luther's letters, on, xxxiv. ] 39. 

Lycopbroa'8 Ca'^sandra, notice of the translatioD, liii. 1^ xir. L 

Macabonica epistola, zxr. 259^ 

Magic of the ancient Greeks and Romtos, xtxv. 186. 

Maltha's edition of JMorelTa, ' Thesaurus Prosodiacua,* notice of, xir, fti. tr. 8T. 
Manners of the heroic ages as collected from the Iliad and Odyssey, xziii. 207. 
Mannscripts, classicnl, biblical, &c., rii. SH&j viil. lifi. 450. ix. 094. x. 30^. Xl. 
87^ xiv. IM. xvi. 214. xvu. 183. x? iii. 92. 2£1. 

Manuscrits d'llerculaneum, til. 272. 

Marathonian Antjquitie!«, ix. 196. 

Martyni Digunn? epistola, tiii. 12S. 

Mathematicians and Medallists, rl, 413. 

Mandarin Toogoe at Loo-Choo, xl. ^21* 

Medals, Sir William Browne's, xii. 191. 

' Megha duta, or * Cloud Meftsenger,' * notice of, xii. 482. 

Mexican antiquities, on Mr. Bullock's specimens of, xxix. 174. 

Millengen's ' Unedited Monuments,' notice of, xxriii. 144. xxxr. 

Milton's Latm Poetry, on, ix. S^S. 

Milton's Latinity, error in, noticed, rii. 333. 

Milton's Lycidus, on the origin of, xxix. iatL 

Milton's * Treatise on Christian Doctrine,' notice of, xxxii. 168. 265. 

Minor Tracts by Bishop Pearson, vii. 8tL 2^ ix. 197. 2fi6. xii. L liii. fii. xvo. 

lfil.212. 

' Miscellaneous Observations on Authors, Ancient and Modem,' remarks on, tl. 
9iL 

Miscellaneoas prixe poems, viii. 387. ix. 102. xii. 213. xxiii. ISl. xxir. 398. 

xxix, lilL 

Mitford's Obserrations on the History and Doctrine of Chlistiamty,' notice of, 

xxix. 312. 

' Modem and Ancient Geof^nphy,' notice of, viil. 389. 
Modern Greek Proverbs, xtii. ^SL 
Modern Greek, specimens of, t. 401. 
Modern words derived from the East, x. 311. 

* Mohammedan History,' notice of, ix. 646. 
Monument of Comosarya xiii. USU. 
Morelli epistola xxvii. IfiiL 

* Morier's Two Journeys in Persia, ficc' xxzi. 32^ 
Mosaic, derivation of the word, viii, 138. 
Muharamedan Invocation, xxix. MIL 

Munich, account of the library at, xxiii. 2A1L 
Munhine Vases, ii. 472. 

Museum Criticum, on some remarks in the, xxiv. 393. 
Museum in Greece, and Abbe Fourmont, xxix. 331. 

* Mysteres d'Eleusis, essai sor les,' notice of, xiii. 899. xir. 1fi3. xv. 117. 

Mysteries of Eleusis, on the, xxXix. a32i xl. 5fi. 2fa. 
IMytliology of the Greeks, xxiv. 61. 

' Narrative of a Journey into Persia,' notice of, xXxii. ftl. 

* Narrfttivo of an Excnrsion in Piedmont, * notice of, xxx. 

Necrology— G. Pretyman, L 112^— Professor Scott, ir. 191. v. 221.— ^Dr. Raine, 
»i. 220.— Dr. Vincent, xiii. 221. xiv. 190.— Rev. Dr. Parr, xxxi. 408. J. H. 
Voss, xxxiv. 123. Mr. Fowler Hull, xxxviii. 259. 

Neglected Books, extracts from, xxx. 343. xxxiv. Ii, xxxvii. 229. xxxviii. 227. 

Nightingale, the Herald of Day, is the, xxvii. ilSL xxviii. 184. MIL xxix. 2^ 

xxx. 180. 341. 

* Noon of Ni^ht,' Ben Jonson's, and Virgil illustrated, v. 107- 

' Notitia librorum manu typisve descriptorum,' notice of, xxvii. 33. 
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* Nug® Hebraic®,* notice of, txxiii. 54i 

* Numismata Orientalia lUustxata,* notice of, xixiii. ZIH. 

* NumisiDatical History of the Chinese,* notice of Hager's, L 
Numismatograpby, x. 358. 

Observations on passages in ancient and modern authors, vii. l2iL 
' (Edipus Roroanus,' notice of, xix. 'di^ 

* Olympia,' notice of, xxx. 17C. 
Oratio ab Henrico Halford, xxxli. 131L 

Oratio ad Virum Nobilissimam, Marchionuni de Huntly, &c. xiv. 126. 
Oratio de constitatione Tragoediarum, ix.lL 

Oratio de HngniiaB Arabic'<p antiquitate, prajstantia, et utilitate, iv. 320^ 

Oratio de publicis Athemensium nioribus, &.c. vi. MSi 

Oratio de utilitate Tragoediarum, xii. 

Oratio habita in Theatre Sheldoniano Oxoniai', x. 18S. 

Oratio in JEdibos Oaitbusiants : Laudes SuttoniJe, xxxviii. 303» 

Oratio in solemni inauguratione, &c. xiv. 2filL 

Oratio in solemnibus Kegni semissfcularibus Friderici Augusti, xx. UL. 
Oratio Norvicensis, x. Lflk. 

Orations spoken at Oxford, in the seventeenlh century, viii. 22± 
Oratiuncula Richardi Bentleii. ix, ZUl. 

Oriental criticism, xxvi. 113* . . 

Oriental customs illustrative of the Scriptures, xxH. 257, xxiii. 198. xXiv. 6l 

Oriental literatuKs, x. '2SiA. xxiii. UlU xxiv. 181. ilLL xxv. all, xxx. 182. 

Oriental literature, notices of foreign works on, xx. Ill, 

Oriental manuscripts, xxxii. 154. 

Oriental manuscripts and antiquities, xxxi. IM. 

Oriental manuscripts in the Library at Munich, remarks on, xiv. Ml. 

Oriental publications, notice of two recent, ii. 414. 

Orientalibus scriptoribus, obscrvationes quajdam adN. T. ft, xrvii. 15iL 2^ 
Origin and progress of language and writing, L UX. ii. 422. 

* Origin of Pagan idolatry,' notice of, xvii. L 

< Origines,' remarks on the. xxxii. IM* xxxiii. 203. 
Ossian'sTemora, critique on, xiv. 2fid< xvi. 

Ostracismo Atheuiensium, dissertatio literaria de, xiX. 845, xx. 15(L 

Oxford Prize Essay, ii. 439. 681. iii. 219. iv. 2(L v. vi. 225. xviii. 

a21L xix. 9SL XX. 821. xxii. 288. xxiv. 93, 197. xxv. xxvi. 15L 280, 

xxxiii. 221. xxxvii. 291, xxxviii. 94, xl. 1B5, 
Oxford Prize Poems, L 121, ii. 427. 487. iv. 815, v. IfiQ. vi. 142. 182. viii. 

liia. XV. 341, xviu. 2fL 96. liML liM, xix. 21«. xxi. 8. 29a, xxu. fifi, 295, 

xxiii. 89, 197. xxiv. 180. xxv. 319. xxvi. m, xxvii. m, 831, a!i2. xxviu. 

34. xxix.40«. xxx. lliL xxxi. 181. 418. xxxii. TIL xxxv. 145. iM. xxxvu. 

m, iM. aillL xxxviii. m. aim, xxxix. Li2i atl. Ul^ USL 

Paoan Trinities, iii. 12^ iv. filL 484. v. 240, • 

Palffiographia Assyrio-Persica, xi. liS, 

* PalibotUra, Site of the Ancient,' notice of, xxviii. \^ 

Parallel passages from authors ancient and modem, xiii. UiS, xxi. 131, xxviu. 

82. 209. xxix. 141L xxx. 28a, 
« Parr, Life of,' classical extracts from Johnstone's, xxxix. 221. xl. 33, 241, 
Parriana, xxxviii. 125, 

Parthenon, manuscripts found in the, xxii. 201 . 

Pasigraphy, xvi. 22, 

* Peintures Antiques de Vases Grecs,' notice of, xxxi. 235. 

< Peintures Antiques et In6dites de Vases Grecs,* notice of, Xxix. US, 
« Penal Code of China,' remarks on Steunton's, ii. 887. 

Perfidy of the Ancients xi. 2, 

Persia, on the materials for a hiatofy of ancient, ZXVii. 312, 
Persian ingenuity, xxxiii. 13Z, 
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' Persian langunge, grammar of tbe/ notice of, xii. 429. 

* Persian Mauu^cnptb, extracU from, xxziv. 2&L xxxvii. 
Persian Ode, v. 203. 

Persian poem, extract from, x. 232^ 

Pcr"?ian poetry, specimens of, vi. 41. 290. vii. 131. 

Persian llomances, xxxiv. I^IL 

Persian Sonnets, xL. 12. 3iiL 

Prriiinns, mystical poetry of the, xxi. 1^ 

* Pt:u{)les du Caucase, &c. dans ie dixieme Sieclc. Par M. D'Ohsson,' notice of, 

xl. lliiL 

Pha*ace», on tbe origin of the, v. 289^ 

Philolo^cal Remarks on Greek, Latin, and Celtic words, xxxviii. 2fLL 
Phrrnician and Punic languages, remarks ott, xxxii. 122j 
Plici;oiciau Antiquities xxvi. 
Phoenix, on the, xv. L. xvi. 

Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics, notice of an essay on the, xxxii. 130^ 
Plagiarism, defence of, xxvi. ii^ 
Plagiarisms of C. J. Blomfield, zxii. 204. xxiv. 402. 
Ploughing by the Romans, different methods of, xxiv. 10^ 
Poecilographia Grieca ix. 179. 411. x. UlL xi. 187. 
POEMS, niiscellaneous. 
Ad Vesperam v. 224. 

An OsBiani editor habendus est Poeta ? Affirmatur, viii. 391. 

Antrum vocitanam, ixxv. Gi» 

Ardentem frigidus ^i^^tnam iusiluit, ii. 890. 

Athenarum Panorama, seu Grasciae Veteris encomium, xxvL LL 

Bruntonaiii, in, e Granta ezituram, L 281. ^ ^ 

Caipe obsessfa, L 195. 

Carmen Scculare, xxt. 12(L 

Xpurrov aravpwriVf €is niv rov, v. 28^ 

DuciK nurdig:alen8is ortum in, xxiii. 3(11. 

Eiiudiunlur upes, xiii. 395. 

Elegeia scripta de Ponte ad Amicum Canlabrigiensiuro, L 201. 
ElegiacsB lacbrymse, xx. 

Epigram on M. T. Cicero, vii. 42* • * • 

Epigramma in MS. Herculunensi, L 266. 
Epigrammata, L 2BSL vii. 248. xv. 31L 
Epigrammata, epitaphia, variorum, xxv. LUL 

Etoua, xi. 33. 

Extemporary Latin Verses, v. Hi. " 
Fabula Phsdriana, iv. 489. 
Faustam navigatiunem, xxxii. 377. 

Gray's Elegy, part of, translated into elegiac verse, ii. 675. 

Greek epigram by Tweddell, xiii. 49. 

Greek ode, xxi. 112< 

Greek poem, xv. 179. 

Greek Sapphic odes, v. 120, xv. 315. 

Grotii carmen, zxvii. 170. 

Gryphiadaea, xv. 237. 

Guarreno Hastings, xiii. 177 - 

Gulielmi Craven, in ubitum, xii. 184. 

Hannah More, on, L 12IL 

' Herculaneum,' extract from, xi. 42* 

Hesperiae Triumph!, vi. 21* 

Hortus ubi ? vi. 314* 

Houardius carceres invisens, x. 3JLiL 

Inscriptio pro columna Londinensi, ii. 676. 

Insuetis propins adeundi metus erat, ix. fiL 

Jeu d'esprit, xiv. MIL ' ' 
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KoKoKorr portly to offfia rov, xzvii. I^Am 

Latin poems, iv. IM. 406. vii. ^ fi^ xv. gfi. zvii. 210. xziv. Zl^ 

xxxvi. Ifil. 

' Lines on the death of the Princess dliariolte,' notice of, xviii. fti. 
l.ucrrtius, from a leaf of, in the library of J. Jiryanl, v. 174. 
IMalignum queraquam Ri'censorem, in, ii. G74. 

Waximiliani, in Nuptias, xxxii. aiA* . • 

Mille pericula saeva^ urbis, L 303. 

'O Ba<rtAiKos''TjU»'os, translation of, xviii. 2iiij , 
Odes in coinnieinoratiou of the iiing of Saxeny'.s jubilee, xji. 2JLB2^ 
l*liilij)pi de Konmiiis ode Roma condita, xxxiv, LIL , 
Poems by the king of I'ersia, vii. liliL xii. 'MH^ 
Person's riddles, xxxvii. 28(1. 
Posiuinuni, carmen ad, .\xiii. 2£L 

Presentations and congratulatory odes recited at Oxford, xir. ILL ' " 

Presented to Mr. Elliott at Naples, L I 
Princess Amelia, on the death of the, iii. 194. 

Quicquid delirant Regis, plectuntur Achi»i, iii. 217. " " ^ 

Quo quisque valet suspectos terreat, L 2fil. . 
Ritardi Porsoni, in obitum, L • 

Serenissimo Arautia; et Nassaviae Principi, Gulielmo Frederico, ix. 551 
Sophonisba Masinissic, xxiii. 241 . 

Teiiipli Jovi Olympio ab Agrigentinis dicati demulitio, iv. ifi2i 
Tcmplum Vacuna^, v. 225. 
Tentamen, xxvlii. MIL 

'J'ribuie to the memory of tlie late Bishop of Durham, xxxiii. iltSL 
Unde nisi intus monstratum, v. 410. 
Vale, vii. 414. 

Valentinia, vi. 393. / 

Vectis Insula Pulchenima, XXV. SIa 

Verses on a subscription for the Greeks, xxxiv. 'i2iL 

Villam jicrelegantem R — il — , Rectoris Ecclesia^ de Arbortielil, Carmen '£7- 

KUifiiauTiKov in, L 24X. 
Violatis regum sepuicris, de iisdemqtie a rege Christianisfiimo restitulus, xvi. 4i. 
Votum Senile, v. 3H3. 

Walli<<' princij>is, t'cloga in laudem, xiv. 248. 
Poeseos generibus, de, xxxvi, 282* 
Poetry, lectures on, xxxiv. 18.5. 

Polite literature or Belles Lettres of Holland, xx. 3(M. , 
Polyjenus, on a passage of, xx. 370. 

l*olygIott Bible, on the new edition of the, xxix. 51L . ' 

Polyglott, observations on the London, ii. 924. 
Poly glott of Paris, xi. IlL 

Pompeii, researches among the ruins of, xv. i2IL ' i , 

Porson vindicated, viii. SB. 

Person's algebraical problem, solution of, V. 411. 

Person's last iliness and death, ii. 730. ' , 

Portland vase, a letter on the, xix. 226. ' 

Prologues and Epilogues, L LL v. 157. vii. ^ viii. 414. xi. Ifi. xiii. 1 19. liv. 

^Hfi. XV. IftS. XX. 383. xxiii. SfL xxv. Kifi. xxvii. Ifil. xxviii. :{7 1 . xxx. 

398. xxxiii. IIML xxxiv. SLLL xxxviii. aiiL xl. 318. 
Prophesying, on the liberty of, xxvii. aiL 24iL ' , <,' 

Ptolemy, X vii. a21L .^-ijtr*^' 
l^^blic schools defended, viii. 187. 441. ix. L 

Puerilia, xxiv. IX SfllL xxv. LL xxviii. 31fi. xxxi. 279. xxxii. 17(1. xxxiv. lii 
' Pursuits in Greece,' notice of, iv. 244. 

Pyramids of Egypt, xxviii. iiL 295. xxix. 2Ufi. zxx. 2iiL xxxi,. liHL 
Rabbjnk AT. Fictions and Sea- Monster?, xx.\v. 109. 
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Racine, critical remarks on, viii. asiL 

' Recherches geogra(>hi(}ucs »ur 1! mt^rieur de TAfrique Septentrionate/ notice of, 

xxviii. tLL. 

lU'clierches Hist. GcogT. ct rhilulog. xvii. 170. 
Kfiskii, vit:i, \xiv. 1 35. 

l{<'ligion and rhilortO[t!iy of certain writers of nnti<juil^', xxii. 4')2. 
Kept'tition of tcrtniii \M)r(ls, viii. '.VM't. 

Report from tin- Cumuiittfc of tlit; 1 loose of Cooiniotis rt-lative to Dr. Buroey'* 

library, xvii. -Vl^J. 
' Kesearclies in (ireecc,' notice of, x. AO'l. xx'i. '270. 

' llesearchfs into the Origin and Alliiiiiy of ilic prim ipal Languages uf Asia and 

Kurope,' notice of, xxxviii. 1 <».">. ^ 
Kesearches of lUc (.jt-rnian LiU-riiti. iii. 3 18. iv, 1 :tO. v. ]_. vi. HIS, xii. 1 7. 

• llcsearclies o.i tlit' iViiets niid JJoclrijes of tlie Jeynes uiid Boodhists,' notig^ of, 

xxxvi. hL. 

Reseniblance botwern tlic En^'Iish and Italian hingua^cs, ix. 117. 

Kespect paid td old iv^e hy tlie aiiciciiis, iii. 1 V*. 

^ llobertson's I^itin Pfirase liook,* noiicc of, xsi.\. ly I. 

• Robinson Crusot-us,' notice of, ix. 522. 
Komaic authors, list of, vi. L22^ 
RoiDuic, on ibe, vii. 

Roval Society of literature, xxviii. ILL 
Royal Title of ' Rex liritanniarum,' L 192. 
Ruhiikenii duK cpistola? iueditiv. xxx. 2(i2. 
Ruins of Babylon, xii. '2H7. 

' S.ACP.to and Profane Ilistmy, connectioa of,' notice of Russell's, \\. 
Saludiu and rVlalek Adel. \\\. 1 1 '1. 

' Sanclioniatho, PlKLnician Fragments, iScc.' notice of (.'ory'h. xxxix. 250. 
' Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, life of \\ liliitn),' uotice of, xxiv, lalL ixv. 
Of). 

Sandy's Travels, remarks on, xxviii, liSi 

' Satires of Fersi us tratisUted into English \'erse,' notice «f, xjRTi, 1. ' * 

Scvtharum sedibus, do online priscis, x. Ii58. • "" ' . 

Sermons, notice of Dr. A'alpy's, iv. .003. 

Seven, on the number, viii. 3().">. , . 

Shield of Achilles, VI. viii. 401). 

Similarity uf Worship in the J'a^rau world, sill. 410. xiv. 3.-t0. xv. fiS^ xvi. 20*. 
x»iii. i2* 

' Sketches of Persia,* notice of, xxxvii. L. 

Socrates, on the Demon of, xv, 205. xvi. 1 HO. ^ . 

• Songs of Greece from the Romaic text,' notice of, xxxiii. 1\C,. " ' 

• So[)hocle», (Kdipus Tyraimus, and Coloneus,' notice uf, xl. 343. 
Sophronis IMimorum Fragmenta, iv. SHU. 

Sorrento, v. 271 . 

' Sortes sanctorum* of the ancient Christians, viii. IL . ] 

Soul immediately after death, ou the state uf the, xxii. Ml. 201. ' 
' Sources of IMeasure derived from literary composition,' essays oa tli9, L ?2>lr 
Specimen tharacteris codicis Ambrosiani, xxvi. 107. 

• St. Quentin's Grammars,' notice of, vii. J 48. ' 
Standard of Taste, L 2i2L iili. ii. 752. 

Statements of Sir W. Drumtnond, remarks on some, xii, 2ilL " ' ■> 

Steph,ini Thesauri, censura in novani editionem, xviii, \iV.). 

Stephens' Greek Tliesaurus, xiii. 202. - \\ 

Siepliens' Greek Thesaurus, additional list of materials for, x. 413. ' 
Stephens' (Jreek Thesajiru?, hints for, vii. 'M\2. ' ' ' * 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, letU>r from Lord Grenville on, iv. 513. '"^ , . 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, list of materials for the iniproTemcnt of, X. IQ-K ' * 
' Stephens' Greek Thesaurus,' notice of, xxxix. LiiL 
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Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, on Prof. Hemwnn'i Review of new edition of, 
xviii. aSl. xix. 103. 

Stephens' Greek Tliesauruq, on the critiqae in the Quarterly Revitiw 0Q> ^xJu Qt^ 
xziii. 382. 

Stephens' Qreek Tbeaaurus, remarks on, iv. 443. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, reply to the Quarterly Reviewer of, xxii. 995. 
Stereotype printing at the Cambridge University Press, xxzii. 12* 
Strada's Contest of the Musician and Nightingale, zvii. lUL 

* Stream of Time,* notice of, iv. 24L 

Studies pursued in the University of Cambridge, xvi, L 
Suidas and Iloiriuann's Lexicons, iii. 2fi& 

Symbolicallanguage of ancient art and mythology, xxiii. L ^25. xxhr. 918. 

XXT. 33. 211. xxvl. 2ML xxvu. fiS. 
Syriac MSS., remarks on the collation of, xxiii. 245. - > 

' Ta Tsing Leu Lee,' remarks on, ii. 585. 

Tasso and Homer, coincidences between, xxix. 223. 

* Taxatio Papalis,' notice of, xxxiv. aflti. ', m*.. 
Technical Memory, xxix. 341L xxxii. 240. "^V 
Teleroachus, notice of a translation of, xxiii. 32iL ' '- 
Tempe, present state of, xiii. 170. . - ^ • 

Themes, Essays, &c., subjects for, xxxi. 12iL 227. 
Themes, subjects for, xzx. 416. 

Theological Works necessary for a young divine, list of, xxvii. 312. 
Theology of the Primitive Greeks, xxxvii. IQ2. 

* Thesaurus criticus novus,' notice of, viii. S51. 

Thoughts on the perusal of a sermon of the Rev. F. Wrangham*s, iv. 438. 
Thucydidea somnia, xxiii. 341 . 
*To run a muck,' illustrated, v. 200^ 

* Topography of Athens,' notice of, xxvU. 281. 
'Topography of the Plain of Troy,' remarks on, ix. 605. 

* Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature,* notice of, xxxv. 298. 
Transcript of a letter from Mr. Walckenaer to Mr. B., xxx. 13* 
Translations, suggestions for a history of, vi. 201. 

' Travels in Arabia,' notice of, xxxix. 113. 

'Travels in Asiatic Turkey and Persia,' notice of, L 221. 

* Travels in Nubia,' on the appendixes to Burkbardt'ij, xxv. 148. 

* Travels in Persia,' notice of, xxx. Ifil. 219. 

* Travels of Ibn Batfita/ notice of, xxxix. 309. 

Travels of Two Maliommedans, on the authenticity of, x. 333> 
Triposes, essay on, xiii. 83. 

Troad, examination of opinions respecting the, xv. 32fi. xvi. 

Trojan controversy, remarks on the, xviii. 141. 
Trojan Horse, considered as a proof of a Trojan war, xx. L 
Troy, answer to remarks on the topography of, x. 21^ 
Troy, on the existence of, v. 14. vi. 2^ vii. 10^ 
Turkish memoirs ofEwlia Effendi, xxiv. 3GL 
Typographical Gazetcer,' notice of, xxxiii. 21Am. 

Ulysses, on, vii. AQa 

* Universal Lexicon of Learned Men,' notice of, xi. 68. 
Universe, ancient division of the, xxvi. 404. 

Valpy's Etymological Dictionary, xxxvii. 14fi. 

Vatican at Rome, account of the discoveries in the, xxv. 142. 

Ventis, de, xxxvii. IIJL 

Versification, nature and efficacy of ancient and modern, xi. llfi. xii. 329. xiii. 
2I3i xzzi. fil. 333. xxxii. IM^ 
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Ve«ta, on the worship of. x» 192 okt 
' Vindication of the AIa.s er ;f7^^^ ' , 

' Vi«t to the Seven Churcl e/of a1 ' T ' T'^ ^'^ 
Vita S. Antonii. xxxiv.^ "^"^^^ 16- 

V^lgt bI Je':f^4:^^^^^^ notice of. „xi. Ifil. 

W a it A B IS. account of the, viii. 281. 

Worledge'. ' Gem*.' notice of «xii. ^ 

Wraaghan, « Translation,, .election, ^n,. xxxix. 21fL 

• Xenophon'8 Anabaai.,' notice of, xl. Sii 

Ykzkdis, account of the, vii. 145, 

Zabii, on the ancient, xiii. 284 

and Pahlan Language., x'xxix. Ifi. 

Zodiacs of Esneh and Deoir/ on thl . 
^ i^eo^t^r., on the anUquity of the, xxiv. 241. xxr 65 

7^ac3^of E,neh and Dendera, postKHpt to the .en^oir on the anti,.ty ofthe' 
ZoroMter. whence .eTeral of that name, rii. 220. 
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